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PREPACE. 


HE chapters of Herodotos contained in this book 
embrace the history of the Persian invasion of 
Greece from the Spring of B.c. 489 to the final repulse 
of that invasion at Plataea. This forms an episode in 
the great struggle sufficiently complete in itself to be 
read separately with full interest, either for the sake of its 
story or as an introduction to the language and manner 
of Herodotos. My aim has been to enable any one 
using my book to find in it all reasonable help in both 
these respects. Much of historical explanation and ob- 
servation which is usually found in notes has been put 
together in the ‘ Historical and Geographical Index,’ the 
design of which has been especially to bring before the 
reader the circumstances of the time, the mutual relations 
of the various states of Greece, some indication of the 
origin of those relations, and the influence and aims of 
the leading personages engaged. 
Though only a very few notes on the more important 


variations in the text have been appended, yet the text 
SoH. 1X. - 
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itself has been carefully revised by the help of the affa- 
ratus criticus in Dr Stein’s earlier critical edition. ‘The 
explanatory notes also owe much to those of the same 
editor (1882), and to those of Dr Abicht. To the latter 
scholar especially belongs the greater part of the ‘ Ap- 
pendix on the Ionic dialect’, which with slight additions 
is the same as that already printed in my edition of the 
eighth book. Other editions have also been consulted, 
among which I may mention the notes in Rawlinson’s 
translation, which have always the merit of being full 
of learning and independent criticism on points of anti- 
quities and history. 


CAMBRIDGE, 1887. 
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INDRODUCTION: 


WHEN evening fell upon the strait of Salamis at 
the end of that September day the Greek p44, of sa. 
sailors mustered their ships on the coast of Hee SPA EAE 
the island, and busied themselves with col- 
lecting the wrecks of their own forty disabled vessels, as 
well as such of the Persian fleet as were within reach. 
The last blows at the enemy had been struck by the 
féginetan squadron which was stationed at the entrance 
of the channel [8, 91]; and by Aristeides, who had 
landed on the small island of Psyttaleia with some 
Athenian hoplites and put the Persian troops occupying 
it to the sword [8, 95]. 

The Greeks scarcely understood the greatness of the 
victory they had achieved. ‘The Persian army was still 
intact, and in occupation of Athens and the coast of 
Attica; their fleet had lost only between two or three 
hundred out of a total of 1200 ships; and the Greeks, 
remembering perhaps the three days of alternate success 
and failure at Artemisium, looked for a renewal of the 
engagement on the following morning [8, 96]. But 
though they had not annihilated the Persian forces, 
they had done what in the circumstances was quite as 
important,—they had thoroughly frightened Xerxes. 
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That ‘handsomest man in the Persian army’ was also 
one of the greatest cowards in it. He now pictured to 
himself the total destruction of his ships by the Greek 
fleet, which would then sail to the Hellespont and break 
the bridge of boats; and when that was done, he would 
be caught in Europe, unable to make his way into Asia, 
and be dependent for his life upon the victory of his land 
army, of which events had begun to fill him with pro- 
found distrust. He however for a time concealed his 
feelings from his Court: although they did not escape 
the eye of Mardonius who had been long used to watch 
and understand the humours of his master. The king 
at first pretended to press on the construction of a mole 
across to Salamis, which had apparently been com- 
menced even before the battle, and to order a kind of a 
bridge to be formed by linking some Phoenikian vessels 
together [8,97]. But in the council held after the battle 
he quickly resolved to accept the advice offered by 
Mardonius and Artemisia, which was conceived in the 
sense in which they knew that Xerxes had resolved to 
act, and supported by arguments intended to justify the 
king to himself and to save appearances. Mardonius 
argued that the fate of their expedition depended on 
their brave Persian troops, who had never been beaten, 
and was not affected by the loss of cowardly Phoeni- 
kians, Egyptians, and the like: that the king had better, 
having attained his object in taking Athens, return home, 
but leave these unconquered troops to wreak a safe and 
certain vengeance on the Peloponnese. This was sup- 
ported by Queen Artemisia, who reminded the king also 
that he had already attained the aim of his expedition 
by burning Athens; and that the highest object on earth, 
the king’s safety, should now be secured by his return, 
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while Mardonius should be left to fight the enemy : his 
success would be the king’s as being that of his own 
slave, and his failure would be but a poor triumph for 
the Greeks (8, roo—102). His fears and his vanity 
being thus at once satisfied, Xerxes sent immediate orders 
to his fleet, which had sought refuge at Phalerum, to 
land the best of the troops that were on board and to 
depart forthwith for the Hellespont. He himself was 
to move with his whole army out of Attica; and leaving 
300,000 of the best troops to winter in Northern Greece, 
was to be guarded by the rest on his journey home; 
while Queen Artemisia took charge of such of his child- 
ren as were with him, and conducted them by sea to 
Ephesos [8, 107]. 

The order to the fleet was immediately obeyed: and 
in the night which followed the council the Persian 
ships left their anchorage at Phalerum and sailed away 
for the Hellespont. This movement was not known to 
the Greek fleet until the middle of the next day; but 
when news of it was brought to them they at once deter- 
mined to start in pursuit. The Persian fleet however 
had had too long a start of them; and when the Greeks 
got as far as the island of Andros, from which an un- 
interrupted view to the north could be obtained, with- 
out sighting the enemy, they gave up the pursuit as 
hopeless, and decided in council to return. Although 
Themistokles had been urgent that they should proceed 
to the Hellespont to break down the bridge, he gave in 
to the feeling of the majority, who agreed with Eury- 
biades that it was better to let the Barbarians get out of 
Europe by any means; and finding that he was overruled, 
took measures to secure the favour of the king by repre- 
senting that the very measure which he had opposed was 
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taken by his instigation. For this season the Greek fleet 
did nothing more, except that under the influence of 
Themistokles they exacted from several islanders who 
had medized various sums of money, either as a com- 
position for that offence, or as a contribution to the 
common defence [8, 108 —112]. 

Meanwhile on land the preparations for the departure 
of the king and his army were pushed on; and not 
many days had elapsed after the battle when the start 
took place. ‘The whole army accompanied the king 
through Boeotia and into Thessaly. There the choice of 
the 300,000 who were to remain with Mardonius was 
made, among which were all the ‘Immortals’ and the 
best men of the whole army. Of these, sixty thousand, 
under the command of Artabazus, escorted the king as 
far as the place at which he took ship, and then returned 
towards Greece: while Mardonius put the remainder of 
his army into winter quarters in Thessaly and Makedonia 
[8, I 13}. 

The march of the retreating army had been disastrous. 
The country through which they were marching had 
been too lately pillaged to supply sufficient food, and 
the men were reduced at times to feed on grass, leaves, 
and the bark of trees. As a natural consequence disease, 
and especially dysentery, attacked the troops; and but a 
poor remnant accompanied Xerxes when after a march 
of forty-nine days he reached Sestos, to find the bridge 
broken by a storm, but his fleet ready to transport him 
across to Asia. As many more perished from the effects 
of a sudden change to plenty when they arrived at 
Abydos; and with these survivors from his grand army 
Xerxes at length reached Sardis [8, 115, 117]. 

Artabazus started on his return towards the army of 
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Mardonius when he had seen the king safely embarked. 
But instead of spending the winter in the jyj,5,0ns 
same quarters as the rest, he employed it */s,, Oanthes 
in endeavouring to punish the people “4a m™ | the 
of Potidaea who had just renounced their %®¢ 48°~479- 
allegiance to the king. The town of Potidaea stood 
on the narrowest part of the peninsula of Pallene, and 
was strongly defended on the north by a wall stretching 
across the narrow neck of land, and on two sides by 
the sea. Artabazus first took the neighbouring town 
of Olynthos, and put its inhabitants to the sword, 
and then proceeded to lay regular siege to Potidaea. 
But in spite of all that he could do, and in spite of 
attempted treason from within, at the end of three 
months the town was still untaken. The harbour, 
which is now a marsh, was at that time formed and 
defended by a mole running out into the sea: and the 
barbarians, after their three months weary siege, were 
encouraged by an extraordinary low tide to endeavour 
to get round the end of this mole, and so make their 
way into the town. But when the van of the army was 
somewhat more than half-way across, the returning tide 
overtook them, and those who were not drowned at 
once were killed by the Potidaeans who put out in boats 
to attack them. As many as twenty thousand appear to 
have perished: and Artabazus with the remainder marched 
away to join Mardonius in Thessaly [8, 127—129]. 
Meanwhile the Persian fleet, after conducting the 
king to Abydos, had taken up its station 7. »., 
for the winter at Kyme and Samos. At the pi cied 
approach of spring they mustered at Samos, es. 
and under the command of Mardontes kept a watch 
upon Ionia, which was known to be ready again to break 
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out into revolt. The number of the ships of war forming 
this fleet was 300; and though they did not venture to 
make another descent upon Greece they believed that 
they were safe from attack themselves, and that Mar- 
donius was entirely certain of subduing Greece with his 
land forces [8, 130]. 

By the Greeks the approach of spring was felt to 
be a season of renewed labour and peril. ; 
Mardonius was in Thessaly, ready once eae Greek 
more to descend upon Athens, where the ee ae 
inhabitants had partially returned to their homes: and 
no one knew whether the Persian fleet at Samos was 
preparing to make another attack or no. At any rate it 
behoved them to be on the alert. One hundred and 
ten triremes assembled early at Aegina under the com- 
mand of the Spartan king Leotychides; and while there 
they received a deputation of commissioners from the 
Ionian cities, who had managed to run the Persian 
blockade, begging for help towards the recovery of their 
freedom. ‘The fleet thereupon proceeded to Delos, but 
did not venture farther: “all beyond that seemed to the 
“Greeks full of danger: the places were quite unknown 
“to them, and to their fancy swarmed with Persian 
“troops: as for Samos it appeared to them as far off as 
“the Pillars of Hercules” [8, 132]. So novel was the 
idea, soon afterwards a commonplace of Greek politics, 
that a Greek fleet should be able to command the 
Aegean. 

This, then, is the situation in the spring of 479. The 
Persian fleet watching Ionia from Samos; the Greek fleet 
at Delos. Mardonius in Thessaly on the point of break- 
ing up his winter quarters and marching for Attica, and 
no Greek army as yet assembled. 
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But the object of Mardonius was now not the oc- 
cupation of Athens, which he felt was a 4, ue 
matter of no difficulty, but to penetrate spitates with the 
into the Peloponnese and subdue the one 
part of Greece which had as yet never known the 
presence of the Persian enemy. To do this he was 
willing if possible to have the Athenians as coadjutors, or 
at least as neutral spectators. He had learnt that they 
were dangerous enemies at sea, and an alliance with 
them he imagined would make him irresistible. He 
therefore selected as his envoy Alexander of Makedonia, 
who, while he had Persian connexions, was also known 
at Athens as a ‘benefactor’ and ‘proxenus’. The desira- 
bility of such an arrangement was obvious; but it was 
also said to have been recommended to Mardonius by 
the oracles of Apollo Ptéus in Boeotia, and of Abae 
in Phokis, and of Trophonios at Lebedeia, and others, 
which he had caused to be consulted. Oracles were apt 
to take in politics the view which commended itself 
to practical statesmen who were in the ascendant. And 
as the Boeotians and Phokians were determined medizers 
the answers of these oracles may be easily understood, 
and at any rate they contained sound advice [8, 136]. 

The mission of Alexander however was unsuccessful. 
He seems not only to have delivered a formal message 
from Mardonius, but to have given confidential advice 
that the proposal should be accepted". It was no doubt 
a tempting one. The Athenians were not only to recover 


1 This is not inconsistent with his conduct described in cc. 44—46. 
At this time he seems really to have looked upon Mardonius as irre- 
sistible ; the experience of three or four months campaign must have 
taught him the fallacy of this opinion, and convinced him that 
Greece might now be saved, and himself liberated, by vigorous action. 
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their territory but to have such additional lands as they 
chose, and to retain their independence: and the Persians 
were to restore the temples that had been ruined. The 
one condition attached was that they were to make an 
alliance with the king. But this condition meant that 
they should help him to enslave the rest of Greece ; and 
this was a condition which they were resolved never 
to accept. Their loyalty however was not fully relied 
upon by Sparta. No sooner was the intended mission of 
Alexander known there, than the Spartans hurriedly de- 
spatched envoys to counteract the impression that he 
seemed likely to make. The Athenians had expected 
such a measure, and had purposely delayed giving 
audience to Alexander for a few days until these Spartan 
envoys arrived, in order that both might appear together. 
Their object doubtless was to impress upon the Spartans 
the strong position in which such an offer placed Athens, 
and the suicidal folly of Sparta if she allowed any light 
causes to induce her to loiter, as she had done before, 
in the despatch of the necessary forces to resist the 
threatened invasion of Attica by Mardonius. The speech 
put into the mouth of the Spartan envoy by Herodotos 
(8, 142) is not very conciliatory towards Athens,—although 
the Spartans offered sustenance for their families during 
the war,—nor free from the charge of rather gross ana- 
chronisms. But the general statement of fact may be 
accepted, that the Athenians resolutely refused the offer, 
and determined to resist the Barbarian, if not on land, 
then at sea. At the same time they urged the Spartans 
to lose no time in collecting the forces of the Pelopon- 
nese, and marching out to meet Mardonius in Boeotia. 

It is the failure of this negotiation which brings us to 
the point at which the Ninth Book of Herodotos opens. 
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No sooner was the rejection of his offer announced 
to Mardonius than he broke up his camp 
in Thessaly and marched south; and refus- iaben Aas oe 
: ter quarters and 
ing to accept the advice of the Thebans to marches into At- 
stay in Boeotia to meet the coming Greek a 
army, made straight for Athens (cc. 1—2). The Athen- 
lans once more quitted their town and took refuge in 
Salamis; and Mardonius, after one more fruitless attempt 
at negotiation with them there, had to content himself 
with the occupation of an empty town (cc. 3—5). Mean- 
while the Spartans had been acting with their usual 
dilatoriness if not with actual treachery. They felt com- 
paratively safe now: for the wall which they had been 
building across the Isthmus of Korinth was nearly com- 
plete, and they believed that they were thus secure 
against immediate attack ; while they did not feel much 
compunction at allowing the Athenians once more to 
depend upon their fleet and the hospitality of neighbour- 
ing towns. It was already late June, or July, and yet no 
force had been despatched, and the envoys from Athens 
sent to urge them to action, found them busily engaged 
with the feast of the Hyakinthia, and could get no answer 
for ten days from the Ephors. ‘The Spartan troops how- 
ever were slowly getting ready, and just when the 
Athenian envoys in despair were preparing to depart, 
with threats that the Athenians would consult for their 
own safety by coming to terms with Mardonius, the 
advanced guard started for the Isthmus. ‘This step is 
represented by Herodotos as having been taken at the in- 
stigation of Chileos of Tegea, who pointed out that if the 
Athenian fleet joined the Persian, the wall across the 
Isthmus would at once lose all value as a defence for the 
Peloponnese. Whether this was so or not, this obvious 
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consideration no doubt had its influence; and indeed the 
Spartans, without being intentionally treasonable to the 
Hellenic cause, may have thought that a hasty move- 
ment was unadvisable. Attica was in the hands of 
Mardonius, and a few weeks more or less would make 
little difference to the Athenians: while every day that 
Mardonius was kept there diminished his command of 
supplies, strengthened the resolution of the loyally in- 
clined on his rear, and enabled them to collect larger 
forces from the States in the Peloponnese, who could not 
be reckoned on for prompt or rapid measures (cc. 6—11). 
Information was quickly sent to Mardonius of the move- 
ment of the Spartan troops; and it determined him at 
once to quit Attica. He had hoped to make his way 
into the Peloponnese. But Attica itself was by no means 
a favourable field for the decisive battle: there was no plain 
sufficient for the proper employment of his cavalry, and 
he had no certainty of supplies, and no easy means of 
retreat in case of defeat. He therefore started for Boeotia, 
after burning and dismantling as much of Athens as was 
possible in the time. But on his way he was told that there 
were only a thousand men arrived from the Peloponnese, 
and hoping to crush these at least, he turned and ad- 
vanced to the Megarid, wasting the country as he went: 
but on entering the Megarid he learnt that these thousand 
men were only an advanced guard of a large army which 
was now collected in the Isthmus; he therefore resumed 
his original plan and marched by Dekelea towards Boeotia. 
At Dekelea he was met by guides sent by the Boeotarchs, 
who led him across the frontier at Sphendale to Tanagra, 
thus avoiding the better known but longer route by 
Oropos (cc. 12—15). 

Thus arrived in the valley of the Asopos, he encamped 
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his army on both sides the river, and set about forming 
a large fortified enclosure, to secure his bag- oe, 
5 . Mardonius in 
gage and to be a place of retreat in a time Bocotia. August 
of difficulty. Here he was in the midst of fae ae 
friends, and not far from the city of Thebes, which was 
not only strongly on the side of the Persians, but was 
also well fortified and capable of being defended in case 
of need. Another advantage of this position was that 
the medizing states of North Greece immediately sent 
their contingents to his army; and he soon had not only 
a formidable position, defended when he chose by the 
Asopos, but a considerable force of Greeks cooperating 
with his own troops [cc. 16—18]. These operations 
must have occupied a great part of the month of August. 
And meanwhile the Greek army had gradu- — 7%e Greeks fol- 
ally got itself together and was at Eleusis, Lot: 
which was the natural starting place for crossing Kithae- 
ron from Attica into Boeotia by the pass of Dryoske- 
phalae, and where they were joined by the Athenian 
contingent from Salamis under Aristeides. When they 
had made the pass, they did not venture to piyssposition of 
descend into the valley for fear of the “ C7e#e7- 
Persian cavalry; but kept on the high ground round 
Erythrae, and refused to be provoked to descend by 
the constant skirmishing attacks of this force (cc. 19 —21); 
and though encouraged by a rather marked success in 
one of these skirmishes (cc. 22—24), they determined 
to edge off along the hills nearer Plataea, principally for 
the sake of a better supply of water. They + 
were now stationed near a fountain of good of te Ce 
water (Gargaphia), on comparatively level ie 
ground, nearly opposite the main line of Mardonius’ army, 
from which they were separated by the Asopos (c. 25). 
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In this position it seemed inevitable that a general 
Eight days in. battle must shortly ensue. But neither side 
ee would begin: the victims gave unfavourable 
omens, and for eight days the two armies faced each 
other, and nothing took place except desultory skirmish- 
ing. But these eight days had been unfavourable to the 
Greeks. The Persian cavalry daily crossed 
Ninth, tenth : 
and eleventh the river and annoyed them; and worse 
days. i 3 ae 
still, cut off their convoys of provisions, and 
prevented fresh troops from coming to join them from 
the south over Kithaeron (cc. 38—40). 

Wearied out with delay Mardonius at length, on the 
eleventh day, determined to hazard a battle the next 
morning in spite of omens. At the risk of his life 
Alexander of Makedonia rode up to the Athenian lines 
after dark on that evening, and warned the Greek generals 
of the intended attack. When the twelfth 
day came however, it was occupied by some 
changes and counter changes in both armies, and a some- 
what more determined assault by the Persian horse, in 
which they succeeded in entirely destroying the fountain 
Gargaphia for use, from which the Greeks drew their 
supply of water. Henceforth they would only be able to 
get water under the fire of the Persian cavalry’s arrews 
and javelins (c. 49). 

After consultation therefore the Greek commanc >rs 
Might of fie resolved to shift their position once m Te 
Third position of tO 4 Place called the Island, about a nile 
the Greek army. nearer Plataea, which got its name from 
being almost enclosed by two mountain streams runn ng 
into the Oeroe. The movement was to be effected sin ul- 
taneously in the night; but it led practically to the « ‘s- 
memberment of the Greek army. In the first place all the 
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allies, except the Lakedaemonians, Aegeans and Athe- 
nians, had been so terrified by the severer attacks of the 
Persian cavalry, that instead of only marching to the spot 
assigned, they fled as fast as they could, and did not stop 
until they reached the Heraeum outside Plataea (c. 52). 
Again, there being two routes from their present to the 
new position,—one along the plain on a level with the road 
from Plataea to Thebes, and another more to the east 
over high ground,—the Lakedaemonians were to take the 
latter, and the Athenians the former, starting at the 
same time and meeting at the Island, But the obstinacy 
of one Spartan captain prevented for some hours the start 
of the Peloponnesians, and inspired so much distrust in 
the minds of the Athenians, that they did not start either. 
When this difficulty was at length got over, both the 
Athenians and Peloponnesians started too late to arrive 
at their destination before daybreak (c. 53). 
And consequently when the Persian cavalry 
crossed the Asopos as usual, though they found the 
Greek position evacuated, they could also see the 
Spartan line crossing the elevated ground on their way to 
the Island. The Athenians indeed were not in view, for 
they had gone along the lower ground; but the Lakedae- 
monians had not only taken the hill route, but they had 
been delayed again by having to wait for the insubor- 
dinate Amompharetos. The Persian cavalry accordingly 
at once went in pursuit of the Lakedaemonians and 
Tegeans (cc. 56, 57). Upon learning the state of the 
case Mardonius at once ordered a general advance, and 
came up with the Lakedaemonians and Tegeans, close 
to a lonely temple of Demeter, about a mile to the east 
of Plataea (c. 59). 

Pausanias the Spartan commander seeing the enemy 

S. H. IX. 2 
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approaching, sent hastily to implore the Athenians to 
make every effort to join him. But they were prevented 
from doing so by finding themselves engaged with the 
Greek contingent of the Persian army, who kept them 
at play for almost as long as the Lakedaemonians were 
engaged with the Persians [cc. 60, 61]. 

The Lakedaemonians and Tegeans were therefore 
left to face the enemy by themselves. And 
thus brought to bay, they justified the repu- 
tation which they enjoyed in Greece. For some time 
the omens continued unsatisfactory, and the Lakedae- 
monians did not venture to charge; and meanwhile the 
Persians, fixing their long wicker shields in the ground, 
poured in volleys of arrows from behind this extemporary 
fortification. It is difficult for us to enter into the feel- 
ings which at last prompted the Greek attack. Pausanias 
is represented as lifting his eyes to the temple of Heré 
which he could see on the rising ground outside Plataea, 
and uttering a prayer to the Goddess. At that moment 
the omens suddenly became favourable; and without 
waiting for further orders, the Tegeans charged. Then 
the matter was a trial of strength and of superiority in 
arms and agility; and it was not long in being decided. 
The Persians made a valiant struggle until Mardonius 
fell; but when he was killed, with the flower of his army 
round him, the rout quickly became general. The panic- 
stricken crowd fled in the utmost disorder to the wooden 
enclosure and barricaded themselves there, leaving a 
large number of their best men on the field. The fugi- 
tives were protected in their retreat by their own cavalry 
and that of the Boeotians, and reached the fortified camp 
without much loss. Here they were quickly followed 
by the Spartans, who tried to storm the palisade with 
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their usual want of success in this kind of warfare [cc. 
61—68]. 

Meanwhile the other Greeks, who had retreated to the 
Heraeum outside Plataea, got intelligence of the victory 
obtained over the enemy, and made all haste to join their 
successful comrades. ‘The Korinthians kept on the high 
ground: and though they came too late to share the 
honour of the battle, they seemed to have arrived in 
safety at the site of it, and thence to have marched to 
the fortified camp. But the Megarians and Phliasians 
who went along the plain were cut to pieces by the 
Theban cavalry, who were keeping the road, and lost 
their lives without saving their honour [c. 69]. 

The Athenians by this time, after a severe engage- 
ment on the lower ground, had beaten the Boeotian in- 
fantry, which did not attempt to join the Persians in 
their camp of refuge, but fled along the road to Thebes 
[c. 67]. They now marched towards the Persian camp, 
which on their arrival quickly fell: and the miserable 
cowering crowd of orientals were slaughtered like sheep 
with hardly a show of resistance [c. 70]. 

The only portion of the Persian army which escaped 
in any numbers was the division of forty thousand led by 
Artabazus. That cautious commander seems to have felt 
certain of the result of the battle, and had therefore 
purposely loitered behind when Mardonius marched out 
of the camp on the fatal morning. Following him at 
some considerable interval, he was met by the first fugi- 
tives from the field. He promptly wheeled round, and 
without attempting to return to the camp, proceeded 
with all speed along the shortest road which led to the 
north; and by persuading the Thessalians and Make- 
donians that he was only leading an advanced guard of 

2—2 
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the main army, obtained a safe and honourable passage 
through their country: and though he lost large numbers 
of men on this forced march, both from disease and the 
assaults of the Thracian barbarians, he arrived in safety 
with the remainder at Byzantium, from which place he 
crossed in ships to Asia [cc. 66, 89]. 

Thus the Persian invasion was at end, and the 
grand army annihilated. The immediate effect of the 
battle was to restore the medizing part of Greece to the 
side of Hellenic loyalty; and nothing was left for the 
victorious army to do but to punish the disloyal Thebans, 
divide the spoil, and disperse. To none of the States 
engaged had the issue been more momentous than to 
the Athenians. By it the inhabitants of Athens were 
enabled once more to return to their homes, and set 
about restoring their ruined walls in safety: one harvest 
had been lost, and most of the vines destroyed by the 
enemy; but no doubt here and there would be vine- 
yards not wholly unfruitful; and at any rate it was time 
for the rural population of Attica to be busied on the 
preparations for the next year. The security obtained 
for them by this victory was confirmed by the defeat of 
the Persian fleet at Mycale, fought late on the same day 
as that at Plataea. Henceforth the fear of invasion is 
removed from Greece, and the Greeks assume the offen- 
sive: enforcing the freedom of the Ionian cities and 
islands, and keeping the Aegean as a Greek sea. 

One monument of this famous battle remains in a 
mutilated condition to our day. It is the stand of three 
brazen serpents, on which stood the tripod of gold, 
dedicated by the victorious states to the God at Delphi. 
The three heads formed the resting places of the three 
legs of the tripod, and the names of the States engaged 
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The stand of three brazen serpents on which the golden 
tripod stood at Delphi. Now in the hippodrome at Con- 
stantinople. 


10 [roiéde tov ?] 
TOAEMOV 
émroAeeov 
Aakedarmovior 
*APnvatoe 
Koptv@cor 
Teyeatar 
Lixvwveoe 
Alywarac 
Meyapys 
*Emdaviproe 
"Epxopmevor 
Prcracror 
Tporgaveor 
“Eppcovys 
TupvvOcor 
TlAarauys 
Ocomiys 
Mukavijs 
Ketoe 

MaaAcoc 
Tyveoe 

Naévoc 
*Epetpiys 
Xadkcdys 
Srupys 
fadetor [ HAetor] 


Tlore:dacatac 
25 


Aevkadcior 

favaxtopuys [ Avaxtopiys] 
Kvévi0e 

Sidvioe 

"Ap TpaKL@rac 

Aempearar 


60 





[See c. 81, and note on p. 51, 1. 9, where the list copied fron the statue at 
Olympia by Pausanias is given. Pausanias [5, 23, 1] also saw and copied 
the names on this column but omitted four,—Thespians, Eretrians, Leuka- 
dians, Siphnians. | 
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were engraved upon its coils. The gold tripod was 
removed by the Phokians during the sacred war (B.c. 
357—346) but the stand remained, until it was removed 
by Constantine to the Hippodrome in his new city 
founded on the site of the ancient Byzantium. There 
it has remained, much damaged by neglect and even 
violence, and its inscription can still be read. The 
highest coil shows marks of having been filed down; 
and on that it is believed was the vainglorious in- 
scription of Pausanias, which the Spartans caused to 
be erased [Thucyd. 1, 132]. The three heads of the 
serpents have been broken off, but one of them was 
discovered in a broken state in 1848, and is now 
preserved in the Museum at Constantinople. A full 
description of this ancient monument, with a collection 
of ancient and modern references to and accounts of it, 
will be found in JLuscriptiones Graecae praeter Atticas in 
Attica repertas by Hermann Roehl, Berlin, 1882; and a 
still more correct reading of the inscription is given by 
Dr Fabricius, from a recent examination, in the Jahrbuch 
des k, deutschen Arch, Instituts, 1886, 1, p. 176. 


NOTES: ON) THE TEXT, 


p: 1, 1.12. Kal ovveBotAevoy aitg. Cobet would omit these 
words as superfluous. 


p- l. 15. karaorpéerat. The MSS. have karacrpépyra. 
But the former has been conclusively proved to be right; cf. 1, 8, 9; 
3, 36, 1353 5, 1095 7, 1813 9, QI. 

p- 3, Il. 9, 12. Av«(8nv the variation of Avxfdea is so frequent, 
that it seems probable that there was some variation in usage; or 
perhaps the scribes were misled by the false analogy of such names 
as ‘Ypracmns (3rd decl.). 


p- 4, l. 22. édv is absent from some of the best MSS., but, as 
Baehr shows, 79 dm’ nuéwy is a substantive: see 1, 159; 7, I0l- 


p- 7, 1. 24. toxew. The best MSS. have éyew. Still I agree 
with Baehr in retaining toxew. cf. c. 13, and 3, III. 


p- 8, 1. 16. xo@py trmractyy. The best MSS. have immaciny, 
and Stein proposes é€v xwpy immaciuw. But yep is more suited to 
the meaning than xwpos. 


p. 11, l. 23. @ernoav. One good MS. has ésracay. The 
historic tense is much more in place. Schweighaeuser however took 
éoTacay aS=€oTIKEoav. Cp. 4, 79. 


p- 14, l. 13. éwé6@noav. All’ the MSS. have éro@ecay and 
érd0yce in 3, 36. It appears from Eustathius on Odyss. 2, 375 
that wéfeca: was an Atticism. It was likely therefore to be ae 
duced by later copyists. See J. E. Sandys on Isocrates Paneg 
§ 122. As for the future, the MSS. give without variation ieee: 
Ojoew in 5, 93; but Rutherford, Mew Phrynichus p. 404 says, 
“There is no authority better than Xenophon for the active ToOnTw, 
but zo@écoua: occurs in authors of irreproachable purity.’ 


p. 22,1. 2. as 8é éwerxdoar. The best MSS., with one excep- 
tion, have éo7t. But in this phrase the omission of éore is by far 
the ia construction. cp. p- 34, l. 2. 

, 1.5. Kara te €Ovea. Stein omits re, but it is found in 
the eee MS. (R), and another of the best has xara 7d, an easy 
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correction. It seems needed, as two simultaneous divisions are in- 
tended,—by nations, and by companies in the nations. 


p-. 22, l. 11. Aewodérepov. Cobet rejects this as a monstrum 
verbi, and proposes mokinrny opérepov. Some considerations are 
suggested in my note on the passage to make us hesitate to eject 
the word so summarily. But if it must go, I would suggest, rather 
than repeat the wodujrnv from 1. 24, that a variation in two of the 
best MSS. may possibly afford a clue. In these it appears as two 
words ew opérepov. Might this be a mistake for \ew operépov 
érroujoavro ‘adopted as one of their own people’? cp. 1, 129 el éwurod 
moréerat TO Kupou épyov. 


p- 25, l. 3. ovykexupynpévov. Reiske altered this to cvyxexpy- 
pévov (kepavvuut) and Abicht supports the conjecture by 4, 1523 
7, 151, where this word is used with ¢@iAlat. But though in place 
there, it is hardly so with éy@os. On the other hand no other 
instance of cvyKexupynuévos is known. 


p- 30, 1. 8. pa) éremérwor tpiv of BdpBapor. I omit etaldvys 
before oi BapBapo. It is not found. in the excellent Roman MS. 
(R), and in another of the best the copyist wrote of BapBapo 
éEalg@vns, and then altered the order by putting 8 and a over BdpBapa 
and éfal@vys. This looks as if his copy had éfaigvns in the margin, 
or over the line, and that, missing it at first, he put it in afterwards: 
and thus its absence in R seems to be in a way justified. 


Pp: 33) 1. 14. tovedpevor. One of the best MSS. has px) oved- 
pevo. Inc. 45 trepBadew has the acc. THv cupBorny after it: the 
participial construction may be compared with éwepavro xariovTes 
cc. 26, 53. 


p- 35, l. 28. mapynyopéovro. Stein with the MSS. zrapmyédpeor, 
but the middle is invariably used by Herod. elsewhere. 


p- 36, 1. 5. &elvous A€éywv rods BapBdpovs. Cobet would omit 
these words as foisted in from c. 11. One of the best MSS. omits 
€elvous. “The words may well be a gloss, and I have bracketed them. 


p- 51, 1. 18. te kal 800m. Cobet would omit these words as 
superfluous, and they are omitted in one of the best MSS. But the 
context supports them. Herod. says: ‘whether anything special 
was given to the bravest is not stated, but there was at any rate 
a portion set apart and actually given to Pausanias.’ 
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BOOK Ix. 


Mardonius breaks up his winter-quarters in Thessaly and 
marches towards Attica. |The Spring of B.C. 479.| 


I. Mapédovos 6€, ds of arovoatnaas ’AXéEavdpos 
Ta Tapa AOnvaiwy éonunve, opunOeis ex Ococanins 
NYE THY aTpaTinY aTrevdH ert Tas "A@nvas’ OKov de 
éxdotote yiyvoto, TovTous TapedapBave. Toict dé 
Ococarins nycoméevotct OTE TA TPO TOD TeTpNypEeva 
peTewerne ovdéV. TOAAD TE “aAXov errHyov Tov Ilép- 
onv,. kal oupmpoérenpé te Owpn& o Anpicaios 
Eépénv devyovta, cal tote éx ToU pavepod TapyKe 
Mapoomov ért tiv “EXNaéa. 


The Thebans urge Mardonius to stop in Boeotia and gain 
over the Greek States by bribery. He refuses, and 
advances into Attica, but finds Athens deserted. 


II. "Evel 5é mopevopevos yivetat 6 atpatos eév 
Bowwtotct, of OnBatos KateNapBavov Tov Mapdoviov 
Kal cuveBovrevoy avT@, AeyovTES WS ovK Ein YOpOS 

, 

emiTndedTepos evaTtpatoTredever Oat éxeivou, ovdE Ewv 
ba ¢ LL 3 >) ’ lol Cul / ad 
iévat EkacTEpw, GAN avTov (iCopevoy TroleELy OKWS 
> \ \ A ¢ / / \ 
apayntl thv twacav ‘EXdaba KatactpeeTar. KaTa 
AN \ 3 \ ed ¢ LA ~/ 
pev yap TO taxupov” EXAnvas ofoppoveovtas, ot TTreEp 


wn 


15 
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\ , a 
Kal Tapos TavTa eyivwoKov, YadeTa eivat Trept- 
/ A 7 ’ 
ylvecOat Kal Grace avOperro.ce’ ef Sé tromoes TA 
¢€ lal , 4 
nels Tapawéomev, Ehacav RéyorTes, EELS aTOvaS 
ivf \ 
aTavta Ta éxelvov Bovdevpata. TéuTe Yonuata és 
\ , ” 
5 Tos Suvacrevovtas avdpas év Thiol TOLL, TéWTOV 
% \ I rn 
dé tHv “EdAdoa Svactyces’ évOedTev Sé Tos pu2) TA 
\ , - a 
ca dpovéovtas pyidiws meta THY OTacLwWTéwY KaTA- 
otpéweat. III. Oc péev radta cuveBovrevov, 6 8é 
’ > / ’ U e \ eed 7 \ 
ov émeiGeTo, Gra ol Sewvds EveaTaKTO tpmepos Tas 
> / U us fal e/ \ € ,’ . , 
10’A@nvas Sevtepa édelv, Gua pev UT’ adyvwpocurns, 
apa S€ tupcoias dia vncwy edoKee Paciréi SnrOceL 
ov > SL vo ” > ae A OX t 
éovtt év Ladpodiot OTe éxot “AOnvas. Os ovdé TOTE 
, , > \ > \ @ \ > / 
amukopevos és THv *AttiKny etpe Tors "A@nvaious, 
ann év Te Narapive tovs mreloTtous érruvOavero eivar 
15 €y Te THOL VnVal, aipéet TE epnwov TO aoTv. % OE 
/ id 3 \ ¢ / \ / > 
Baciréos aipecis és THY VaTépnv THY Mapéooviou émt- 
otpatninuv Sexaunvos éyéveTo. 


Mardonius sends Murychides to Salamis to persuade the 
Athenians there to accept his terms. The Athenians 
not only refuse, but even stone Lycidas, with his wife 
ana children, for proposing to accept the offer. 


IV. "Emel dé év "A@nvyot éyévero Mapédonos, 
méurres €s Larapiva Movpvyidnv avédpa ‘EXXn- 
20 oTrovTvov, hépovTa Tos avTovs AOyovs Tovs Kal ’ANéE- 
Eavdpos 0 Makedov totce A@nvaioicr dveTropOpevce. 
TavtTa 6€ TO SevTEpoy aTégTEANE TrPOEYoV EV TOV 
’"AOnvaiwy ov dirias yvemas, édmicas Sé oheas 
imncew THS ayvomocvvns ws Sopiadrwtov éovons 
25 maons THS ArTiKhs yopns Kal eovons On UT EwuTO. 
TOUT@Y pev elvexev aTéreu ve Movpuyidny és Lada- 
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an ¢ \ 
piva. V. ‘O b€ amuxcpevos eri tnv Bourn éreye 
\ \ lal 
ta mapa Mapodoviov. trav dé RBovrevtéewy AvKidns 
2) , 7 / 
cle YVO-NV, WS ol eddKee dwetvov elvat, deEauévous 
U ul lal 
Tov Aoyov, Tov adt Moupuxions mpodéepes, eEevetxar és 
\ lal \ \ \ 
TOV Onpov. 6 pev On TAUTHY THY yvomny atredaiveTo, 5 
N) / N y 
elte 67) Sedeypévos ypnuata mapa Mapédoviov, elite 
\ rn / ¢€ dé 2) an \ ) , \ 
Kal tavtTa ot Hvdave, “AOnvaiot dé avtixa dewvov 
/ WA > A a \ ec my ¢ 
Toimodapevot, of Te EK THS PovArns Kal ot EEwOEV, ws 
7 
émvOovto, wepictavtes AuKkidny KatédXevoay BadXov- 
tes, Tov O€ ‘EXAnaotovtiov Movpuyiony amémepryay 10 
dowwéa, yevouévov dé OopvBov év TH LYarapive trepi 
tov Avxidny, muvOavovtat TO yivomevoyv at YyuvaiKes 
n ? U 
tav A@nvaiwy, diaxedevoapévn é yuv7) yuvatkl Kat 
an TEN \ / ay) Wer > 
maparaBotca ert thv AvKidew oikiny ijicav avto- 
, ’ lol cr 
KeNEES, Kal KATA pev EXEVTAV AUTOV THY YvVaiKa, 15 
\ 
Kata 6€ Ta TEéKVA. 


The Athenians retire to Salamis on the approach of 
Mardonius. Then send for help to Sparta. 


? an / es a 
VI. ’Es 8€ tHv Sarapiva béByoar ot “A@nvaios 
an, of \ , 2 a l 
@de’ ws pev Tpocedéxovto €x THS Ledorovyncov 
x igA / / e \ ” 3 a 
otpatov Hew TiuwpicovTa ol, ol Sé Ewevov ev TH 
A \ 
Artin’ érrel dé of wev paxpoTepa TE Kal cYONAITEPA 20 
> / ¢ \ BJ \ \ \ > a / + / 
émroleov, 6 Oe emi@y Kal 6 év TH Bowwtin €deyeTo 
5 / , 
eivat, oUTw@ 51) virekexopicavTd Te TAaVTA Kal aUTOL 
ral , ld 
déBnoav és Ladapiva, és Aaxedaipova te émeurwav 
3 / c \ / lal / 
dryryéXous, awa pev peprouevous Tota AaKedalpovioics 
5) fal , \ ) \ 
OTL Tepteloov EuParovta Tov BapPapov és THY ATTLKHD 25 
> Sy > \ / > / > \ / e/ 
GAN ov peta chéwv yvtiacay &€s Tv Bowwtinv, dpa 
¢ / 
dé vTopyncovtas baa ode VrécxeTo O Ilépaons pera- 
lal lal gd > \ ’ nr 
Barovor Swcew, mpoeiral TE OTL EL fn apuvEetor 
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? e \ > / > \ ig / 
AOnvaloiwt, os Kal avtol Twa ddewpny eipnoovTat. 
‘ U lal 
VII. Of yap 6) Aaxedaiporvio Optafov te TodTov 
‘ / , s e / 0 \ / 8 
Tov ypovoy Kai ogi nv “TaxivOia, Tepi wrelaTou 
‘ nr al ‘ / \ lal U 
Hyov Ta ToD Beod Twropaivew. dpa bé TO Tetyos Tht, 
5 70 ev TO Io Opue@ erelxeov, Kal bn ears éhauBave. 
‘ > ‘ , ’ 
ws 5€ atixovto és Thy Aaxedaiuova of ayyeXou of aT 
"AB / ied > ‘ M / ? er, \ 
nvéwv, Gua aryouevor Ex Te Meyapwv adyyéXous Kal 
‘ ‘ 
€x IIXataréwy, EXeyov tTade émedOovtes él ToOvs 
> ‘ e 
epopous 
Speech of the Athenian Envoys. 
, lal “ 

10 =o. “” Exregevav rjéas’A@nvaio: Néyovtes, bre nuiv 
“ Bacwrevs 6 Mydwv rodto pév tv yopny atrobié0i, 
« ca \ , > / > oa \ c / 

tovTo 5é cupuayous €Bérev er’ ton te Kai dpoln 
“aomoacBa dvev te SorXov Kai arrarns, eOérew SE 
“Kal aAXAnv xoOpnv Tpds TH nwerépy Siddvat, THv dv 

15 “avtol EXwpeOa’ nueis 5 Ala re “EXXAn nov aidecOEv- 
“res kal THY ‘EXXaba Sewdy trove’ evor tpododvar ov 
« / > \ , 7 / , U 

KaTawécapev, adda atreiTrapeBa, KaiTrEp adixeopevot 
« ¢ a ‘ \ ‘ ’ / / 
um ‘EXAnvev Kal katatrpobibouevor errictdpevol TE 
“Ore Kepdarewtepov eat dporoyéev TO Ilépon par- 
,’ \ \ id ‘ 
20 ““Aov Hrep Toreuéerv’ ov pev ovde Oporoynoopmev 
“éxovtes elvat. Kat TO pev at’ pew oltTw akiB- 
, 4 c al 
“ §nrov éov véwetar eri tovs”"EXAnvas. 2. “Tels &€ 
ms ‘ ’ 4 ‘ 
“és macav appwhinv TOTE amiKopevoe un Cmoroyn- 
7 ] \ e 
“gwpev T@ Ilépon, ered te eEewabete TO rpéTepov 
U ; o , 

25 “dpovnua cadéws, OTe ovdaua mpoddcopyev thy 
““E\Xaba, cai SidTe Teiyos vyuiv dia Tod “IcOpod 
“é\avvopevov ev Tédel eat, Kal 87 Adyov ovdéva 
“rav ‘A@nvaiwy tokecbe, cvvOéuevol te Huiv Tov 
« Il , ,’ , fa] , \ B , 6 5 , 

éponv avrimcerBa €s tiv Bowwrtinv rpodedaxare, 


; / 4 
30 “mepielderé Te €oBadovta és Thy ’Attixyy Tov Badp- 
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3 A lal 
“Bapov. €s pev vuv TO Tapedv "AOnvaior viv 
be] a 
“unviovet’ ov yap eromoate émiTndéws’ viv Oé OTL 
“rayos oTpatiny dua nuiv éxédevoav vpéas éxTréu- 
€ 5) lal A 
“grew, ws av Tov BapBapov Sexopeba ev TH Atti. 
\ \ e / fal a ¢ / 
“ érevdn yap nuaptopev THS Bowwrins, THS YE NMETEPNS 5 
“é€muTnoeoTtatov éote eupayéoacbat to Opiacvov 
(14 / »” 
TeOlov. 
The Ephors still delay. 

VIII. ‘Os 6€ apa Frovcav of &fopoe radra, 
> / > \ c / id Ul A \ 
adveBarrovto €s THY voTEpainv vrroKpiwacOaL, TH Sé 
vaoTepain és THY éTépny. TodTO O€ Kal émt SéKa 10 
¢ , > vd ? € / 3 ¢ / b) 4 
nuépas eTroleov, €E nuépys és nmépny avaBadropevor. 
év 6€ TOUTM TO Ypove@ Tov “IcOuov ételyeov oTroVdSnY 
BA \ / , / 5 
Eyovtes TOAAHY TavtTes LleXoTrovYNoLOL, Kat ope HY 
mMpos TédAEl. OVS Ey elmat TO aiTLov, dL0TL aTLKO- 
pévou pev “AreEavdpov tod Makeddvos és ’AOnvas 15 

\ U b] / \ / > / 

oToUvoNnY meyadnvy erroimcavTo pn wndicar’ A@nvaious, 

, \ oo» 5) t 5) / v A ¢ 
ToTe O€ WpHY ETroLnoAaVTO OVdELiaY, GAO YE 7) OTL O 
> / > Uj \ > / 3 / y” 
IcOpmos ods éteTe’yioto Kali édoKeov “APnvaiwy ert 
déerOar ovdév' OTe 5€ 6 "AdEEaVSpos amrixeTo és THY 
aN XN v 2 / ] a / 8 \ tn 

TTLKHV, OUKW ATrETETELY LATO, EpyadfovTo é peyadws 2 
Katappwonkotes Tovs Ilépcas. 


A timely warning. The Spartan troops start at Last. 


IX. Teédos d€ Tis Te VroKpicios Kal eEodou TaV 
Lraptintéwy éeyéveTo TpoTos Towwcbe. TH TpoTEpain 
a is / / / 7 fa} XG 
THS UTTATNS KATAGTAGLOS MEeA\NOVENS EcecVat AidEOS 
> ys fe / > / / 

avnp Teyentns, duvayevos év Aakedaipovt peYLTTE 25 
al / > / \ \ 

Ecivav, TOV Efopwv emUOeTO TavTa AOYyoV, TOV On Ob 
fal » , | / 

"AOnvaios EXeyov. akovaas 5é 6 Xideos Edeye apa 
» b) > . 3 / 

opt Tade’ “Ovtw exer, avdpes epopou? “A@nvaiwy 


10 


15 


20 


25 
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“uty €0 \ aobut doe B Ba t 

ntv €ovTav pn apOuiwv, TO Sé BapBapw cvppmayor, 
' fal a Le) 

“ cavtrep Telyeos Sia TOD lab povedXnrAapmévou KpaTepod, 

(74 / / > , > \ , 

peyarat KrLoLrades avarreTTTéaTtat €s THV LeNoTrOvyN- 

“gov T@ Ilépon. adr éecaxovcate, rplv Tt dANO’AOn- 

“yatowot dofar cparpa hépov TH ‘EXXabi.” X. “O 

pév cht TadTa cuveBovreve, of dé dpevi NaBovtes Tov 

,’ ] val lal 
ANOyou avtixa, PpacayTes ovdev Toict ayyéXoioe ToOtct 
aTlypévolol ATO TOV TOALwWY, VUKTOS ETL EXTEMTOVEL 
mevTakioyidious Lraptintéwy Kai Eta Tepl ExacTov 
U rf ¢ / / Lal Yr / 
tagavrTes TOV eihaTwv, Ilavoavin TH KrXeouSporou 
, , / 
émitpéwavtes eEdyew. éylvero mév vuv 1 ryepovin 

IIXerotapyou Tod Aewvidew* add’ 6 pev Hv Ett Tals, 

€ \ Ul bl / / \ , / r / 

6 5€ TovTou éritpoTos Te Kal averios. KreopBporos 
‘\ e U \ \ > / \ a 
yap 6 Ilaveaview pév tatynp, Avakavdpisew 8é rats, 
OUKETL TrepLnV, AAN amayayov é€x Tod “loOuod Tv 
oTpaTiny THY TO TELYoS Sewacay “ETA TADTA OV TOANOV 
xpovov Twa Bios aréBave. amiye 52 tTHv oTpatujy 
6 KreouBporos ex tod “IcOpuod dia trode Ovopévo ot 
> \ tal Il / c Hr , 50 b] Cal > tal 
ért toe Ilépon 6 HAtos apaupaOn év TH ovpave. 

Lal , ‘ 
mpocaipéetar S€ Ewut@ Llavecavins Evpuvavaxta tov 

Awptéos, dvdpa oixins eovta THs avTis. 

The Athenian commissioners prepare to leave Sparta in 
despair; but are informed that the Spartan troops are 
already on their way. 

XI. Of wév 8) ody Ilavoavin €FeknrUbecav EEw 
sv ‘ e \ ” € € é BI] ‘ Oe 
Xaaprns, of S€ ayyedot, ws nmepn eyeyovee, ovdev 

bid 4 lal 1e/ J fal Bee \ BI] U > 
elooTes Tepl THS éE€dd5ou ernrOov él Tovs Epopous, ev 
, ‘ » >’ / \ ? \ > \ \ 
vow 6&1) éxovtes amaddaacedOat Kai avTol eri Tip 
na , . € ~ 
éwutod txacrtos* émedOovtes 5é EXeyov Tade’ ““Tpwelis 

‘ a fal / e / Ul 
“ wev, & NaxeSayoviot, avTod THOSE wéevovTes ‘TaxivOra 

’ \ , 

“re ayere Kal maifete, KaTaTpodovTEsS TOUS TUMMa- 
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aes al \ e ’ / 
“sous* “A@nvator S€ ws adiKedmevor 7rd bucov, ynTe 
“ f , fal L e oe 
TE TUMMaYwV, KaTaNoovTat TM Ilépon otTw, Kas 
x , fol 
“ap dOvvwvTal. KaTadvoapevot Oe, Oia yap OTL cUp- 
/ ‘ 
“ waxor Bactréos yivouela, cvaTpatevaopeba emi THY 
“ay éxetvou éEnyéwvtar. vets O€ TO évOcdTev pwaln- 
(74 (e r vv e lal > > lal , , »” fal 
oeabe, 6xotov av Te viv €&€ avtod éxBawy.” Tadta 
AeyovTav Tav ayyédwv ot Epopos eitrav em’ BpKov Kal 
} 
51) Soxéew ecivar év Opeoteim ateiyovtas emi tovs 
/ f ! Seuss \ , © Q\ 
Eeivous’ Eeivous yap éxadeov Tods BapBapovs. ot Oe 
Ws OUK ElOOTES ETTELPWTEOV TO NEYOmeEVOY, ETELPOMEVOL 
\ b) A a \ STAN ts >| / / 
dé €&éualov may Td édv, WoTE év OdupaTt yevomevot 
/ an 
ETopevorvTo Tv TaxloTny SiwKovTes’ avy 5é oft TAV 
/ / r /- 
meptoikav Aakedamoviny Royabes TevTaKiayiALoL 
¢ an a 
OTALTAL TWUTO TOUTO ETTOLEOP. 


Mardonius is warned of the approach of the Peloponnesian 
army by a messenger from Argos, and prepares to 
quit Attica; but returns in the hope of meeting and 
crushing an advanced guard of the main army in the 
Megarid. 


XII. Of pev 8) és tov “IoOuov nrreiyorto, 
"Apyetos S€ ered Te TaytoTa émUGovTO TOUS peTa 
Tlavoaview é&eXndvOotas éx« Saaprns, wéwtrover 
KNPUKA TOV NwEepOopo“aYv aveupovTES TOV apLoTOV €s 
Tv AttiKny, Tpotepov avtot Mapdoviw vrrodeEdpevot 
oxnoew Tov Yraptuntnvy pn e&cevar. Os eet Te 
dmixeto és tas "AOnvas, édeye tTade’ “Mapdone, 
“ éreurpav pe Apyetos Ppacovta Tot, ote é« Aakedai- 
“wovos é€edjrvbe 7 vEedTNS, Kal Ws ov SvvaTol avTnY 
“loyew elot "Apyetor pr) ove e&cévat. mpos tadta 
“ruyyave ev Bovrevomevos.” XIII. ‘O pev 6 etras 
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lal > / , 

TavTa aTanraaceTto oTricw, Mapdormos dé ovdapas Ere 
mpoOupos nv péverv ev TH ATTLKH, WS KOVTE TadTA. 
\ / a / ,’ , / +17 
mpl pév vuv 7 TvOécOar avexdxeve, OéXwv eldévat 
To tap “A@nvaiwy, oKotov Tt Totncoval, Kal ovTE 
> U w et a \ > \ / \ 
emnuawve ovTe Eaiveto yhv thy Attixny, edmrifov dia 

fa / 
TaVTOS TOU ypovou Omooynoew ohéas* é7rel SE OVK 
évrevOe, TuGopmevos TOV TayTAa NOYor, Tply 7) TODS mEeTA 
’ cal 
Ilavoaview és tov “IoOuov euBareiv vreEeywpec 
4 ’ a” 
eumpnaas Te Tas A@nvas, Kal ei Kov te opOdv Hv TOV 


, cal Ul *« tal r 
10 TELYEWY 7) THY OiKN“ATwY 7 TAY ipaY, TaVvTa KaTa- 


I 


to 


5 


Barov Kai cvyxwoas. €&ndavve b€ Tadvde civexer, 
67 ote imraciun n xopy hv» ATTLKN, El TE ViK@TO 
‘ , , , ? a \ \ \ 

oupBarov, aradrakis ove Hv OTL wy») KaTAa OTELVO?, 
ed , > / , > ‘ ¥ ’ U 
@aTe Kai oXyous shéas avOparrous iaxewv. EBovdevETO 
av éTavaywpnaas &€s Tas OnBas cupB8areiv tpos 
Ton TE Pirin Kal yw@py immacivy. XIV. Mapddvios 
ev 6 tvrreEeyapec, On Sé €v TH 08@ EovTi ad’T@ AOE 
ayyertn mpodpomov adAdAnv otpatujy hKew €s Méyapa, 
Aaxedaipoviov yirlovs. mu@opuevos 6€ Tadta €Bov- 
NeveTo, OéXwv, el KwS TOVTOUS TP@TOV EXol. VTrO- 
otpéwas 5€ tiv otpatujy hye eri Ta Méyapa’ 7 Se 
intros TpoeMfovea katimmacato xwpny THV Meyapisa. 
és Tavtny 6) éxaotadtw THs Evpwrns TO pds nrlouv 
duvovtos 7 Llepoixn attn otpatu) arixeto. 


Finding however that the enemy were in greater force than 
he expected, he proceeded with his retreat to Boeotia by 
way of Deceleia, and encamped on the river Asopus. 


XV. Mera 6 tadta Mapdovio tiKe ayyeXin, os 
anrées elnoav oi “EXAnves €v TO “loOue. otto 8y 
“eer > , \ , a ‘ , 
omlaw eropeveto did Aexedéns. of yap Bowwrapyat 
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, \ / rf 
peteTremrpavto Tovs TpocyYapous THV Acwrior, obTot 
’ cal \ X e Le > A 
6é AUTO THY OOdV nyéoVvTO €s Xhevdadéas, evOedTev SE 
b} , > , \ , > U 
és Tavaypnv. év Tavaypn o€ vixta évavAtcapevos 
, A ¢ / b} lal a rn 
Kal TpaTopevos TH VaoTepain és XKorov ev yh TH 
OnBaiwv nv. evGaita dé Tav OnRaiwy Kaizep 5 
, fo \ U bY 
pnoilovtwy Exeipe Tovs xYwpous, oUTL KaTa ExOGos 
,’ a °’ > e , 5 fe U , / la 
QUT@V, ANN UT avayKains meyadns EYomevos, Bovdo- 
pevos Epuua TE TO OTpPaTOTEdw ToijcacOaL, Kal av 
U ¢ \ b] / ¢ ar , , 
cupBarovTt of py exSaivn oKotov tL €OédoL, Kp7- 
opuyeTov ToUTO ETroLeeTO. TapiKEe O€ av’TOD TO 10 
, ] Ie > NS. / VC A 
oTpatoTredov apg~apevoyv avo Epu0péwy rapa ‘Touas, 
re Ve] \ / “a N \ ? \ 
Katétewe O¢ és THY IIhaTatida yRV, Tapa TOV’ Acwrov 
TOTAMLOV TETAYMEVOV. OU MEVTOL TO YE TELYOS TOTCUTO 
b] / 3 ) e 3 ~~ / / e r 
€mroléeTO, GAN ws em SéKa aTadiovs UadioTa KN 
ad 
péTwTOV ExacToP. 15 


Altaginus entertains Mardonius at dinner. 
ey , \ aA A 
Eyovtwy S€ Tov Tovov TodTov tév BapBapwv 
2) lal ¢ , , \ - F 
Artaywos 0 Ppuvvwvos avijp OnBatos wapackeva- 
/ U , , ’ \ / , f 
Tapevos peyadws exadee ev Eeivia avtov te Map- 
dovioy Kat TevtnKovta Ilepoéwy tovs oytwTaTous, 
, \ ° lA 5S ‘ , 
KANGEvTES O€ OUTOL ElTOVTO. WV O& TO OELTVOV TOLEU- 20 
peevov év OnSnor. XVI. Tade 58 bn Ta erinovTa 
v / Ln 2. \ \ > / / 
nKovov Mepaavdpov, avopos pev ‘Opyopeviov, Noyipou 
O€ €5 Ta sta ev ’O eve. €hn 660 O€pcavdpos 
s Ta TpaTa ev Opyoueve. ébn p p 
fal \ Ue) b) \ va) 
KAnOnvat Kal avtos UO “Attayivou emt TO detmvoy 
lal iol \ \ / v a / 
ToUTO, KANOnVaL CE Kat OnPatwy avopas TEVT)KOVTA 2 
a 3 \ / 
Kai chewy ov ywpls Exatépous Krivat, adra Leponpy 
\ n 5) f e ¢ OA > \ Py / 
Te Kal OnPaiov év Krlvn ExaaTH. Ws O€ ATO CELTTVOU 
> ¢ / ¢€ FANS 
joav, SlaTrwovtev Tov Uépany Tov 6poxduvov EXXada 


nN 


a > >) \ e > Uj ? ’ \ 
yA@ooav tévta eipecGat avtov o700aTros EOTI, AUTOS 
S. H. IX. 3 
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Ae / e v9 , \ \ 3) ae 
5€ uroxpivacbat ws ein "Opyopévios. Tov dé eizretv 
“? 1 a e U , f \ ¢ , 8 
Evel viv omotpamefos Té pot Kal o“oamrovdos 
, a a 
“€yéveo, “YNLOTUVA TOL YY@uNsS THS euns KaTaNt- 
ee, Qt ea \ \ > \ \ a 
Téa Bat COX, iva Kai TPOELOWs AUTOS TrEpL TEWUTOD 
« , ” \ , Ca , 
BovrevecPar Eyns Ta cupdéporvta. opads TovToVsS 
“rovs Sawupévous Ilépcas kal tov otpatov Tov 
“ €<Nitropev ETL TO TOTALO TTPATOTPEdEVOMEVOY ; TOU- 
“Twv TavTw@v oryeat OdXyoU TLVds ypovou SvEeAOovTOS 
“OXlyous Tivas TOs TrEplyevomévous.” Tadra Te dua 
\ / / ‘ / \ -~ f 
10 Tov Ilépony NEeyew Kat peTLévat TOA TOV SaKpvov. 


un 


m= \ , \ , BI cal \ ean Oe 
autos 5€ Owupacas Tov Oyo eizreiy mpos avTov 
“Ovxav Mapsovio te tadta ypeov éeate NEyewW Kal 
« a > > lal > v 7 A , ” \ 
Toict pet exetvoy év aivn é€odor Iepcéwy;” Tov 
52 \ a a Se — o Oye Ld) > 
é wera Tavta eimety’ “Fetve, 6 Te deer yeverOat ex 
5 “tov Ocod, apy v atotpéwat avOpwrw’ ovbdé ya 
15 “Tov Geov, aunyavo Tpevrat avOpwmrm’ ovde yap 
2 ’ r 
“mista Néyoure EOérXer TrEeiMecOat ovdels. Tadta dé 
\ , 
“Tlepréwy cvyvot éeriotapevor érropeOa avayKain 
/ , lal 
“ évdedeuevol. €yOiotn é odvvn eat TAY ev avOpa- 
“ ef \ / 8 \ / ” 
Toict avTn, Toa PpovéovTa pnoevos KpaTeewy. 
20 Tadra peév tod ‘Opyomeviov Pepravdpov jKovor, Kai 
, , ,’ \ lal 
TAOE TPOS TOUTOLGL, WS AUTOS aUTika AEéyor TadTa 
‘ > , , a , éQ > a 
mpos avOpatrous mpoTtepov 1) yevérOat év Ildataujor 
‘ / 
THY Layny. 


A thousand Phokian hoplites join Mardonius. Their 
courage is put to the proof. 


XVII. Mapdoviov 5 év tH Bowwtin otpato- 


to 


, e \ ve f e/ 

5 Tedevopevov ol pev aAdOL TapelyovtTo amavTes 
otpatinvy Kal ouvveréBarov és *AOnvas, Oso wep 
, , c , ~ y ’ / r \ 
éundufov “EXAnvev Tay TavTn oiknuévov, podvot be 
Poxées ov cuveréBarov’ eundifov yap 6) odpodpa 
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ke \ 5 Ve Sas ING (eee Dee) / clny 
al OUTOL OUK EKOVTES, GAN UT avayKains. auepyot 
\ ° a ‘ \ v , ¢) 
dé od TONAL peTa THY aTrLELW THY és OnBas VaTEpov 
x b) a ¢ a 5 
MrOov avt@v omNAiTar yirwou’ Hye O€ avTovs “Ap- 
, ’ NV lal > A Ul 
poxvéns avnp TeY acotev SoKimoTatos. émel dé 
b) / \ e b t 
admikato Kai ovtot és OnBas, réuWas 6 Mapdonos 5 
e / b} / fe 2) ) e A oJ A / 
imméas exéNevoe oheas em EwvTav ev TO Tredio 
ah ra) ¢ de ? / a See A ee” 
iecOar. ws dé €vroincay TavTa, avtixka TapHy 2) mos 
vf \ rn lal aA 
amaca, meta 6€ Tadta SueEnAGe ev Sua TOV oTpaTo- 
/ ace la) a , 
méoou TOU EXAnViKod TOU weTa Mndwy eovtos dnun ws 
/ f a a 
Katakovtucer ahéas, dueENnrNOe 5€ Sv avtdv Daxéwr 10 
’ \ aA ” , ¢ \ € , 
T@UTO ToUTO. EévOa bn adh 0 oTpaTHyos ‘“ApmoKvdns 
U / 5 ‘ 
mTapaivee Neyo ToLade “°L. Dawxées, mpodnra yap, 
co et (ey? e eon gst f A 
OTL nméeas ovTOL ot avOpwrot péXOVGL TPOOTTM 
/ / , ¢ \ a 
“Pavatw décew, SiaBeBrnpévous UT Occcarar, ws 
(fp 2) \ Tel, a v t Ne , , > 
eyo eixato, viv avopa TavTa TiVva Dpwewv YpEOV EOTL 15 
/ S| , , rn 
“yevécOat ayabov. Kpéccov yap TovedyTas TL Kal 
’ , aA a 
“ Guvvopmevous TEAEUTHTAL TOV aldva, ITEP TApEXOV- 
a ° 
“ras SiapOapnvat aicyict@ opm. adda pabeétw Ts 
“qurav ore éovtes BapBapor ém “EXAnot avdpact 
, ¢ S lal 
“ hbovov éppawav.” XVIII. “O pev dv tradta wapaivee, 20 
e NIAC: fe > / , 2) / 3 rf e 
Ol O€ LmTrEES ETTEL TE OHEAS EKVUKAWCAYTO, ETNNAUVOV WS 
> / \ \ / \ t ¢ o) , 
ATrONEOVTES, Kal 67) SLvETELVOVTO Ta PEAEA WS ATINTONTES, 
A 4 / 
Kal KOU TIS Kal aTHKE. Kal ol avTiol EoTNOAY, TaVTH 
¢e / 
ovoTpéwavtes EwUTOVS Kal TUKVATAVTES WS MANLOTA. 
Lal / ’ / 
evOadta of inmétat VTéaTpEdoy Kal aTNaVVOV OTT. 2 
> ” OD / > a oy ny \ > 
ox éyo 8 atpexéws ecimety ovTe et jXOov pev atro- 
, a 9 \ \ 
réovtes Tos Paxéas Senbévtav Ococadar, éTel SE 
e \ 3 / / Py / \ \ 
@peov Tpos GdéEnow TpaTropevous, OEelTavTES pn KAL 
, Ne Fowl) ey 
adios yévntat Tpbpata, oTw on aTnAaVYOV OTLTw 
0 , ye ’ ’ A e 
(@s yap ode éveteittato Mapéovios), ovT eb avT@v 30 
a ’ I ” > = , € BY: 
meipnOnvat nOEANTE EL TL GAKNS METEXYOUVTL. WS OE 


3—2 


wi 
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’ ’ ’ / 
Orlow amndacav of immotat, Téuas Mapéovios 
, - 
knpuka éheye Tabe’ “Oapcéete, © Paxées. avdpes 
“ \ pI 7 ’ 6 \ > e > Aes ra) , 2 
yap epavynte coves ayaGot, ove ws eyo évTuvPavouny. 
\ fal / / ‘ , lal 
“xal viv mpoOvyws dépeTe Tov ToEMov TOUTOV" 
> , \ > f v a = 
5 “evepyecinat yap ov vikKnoete ovTE WV ee OUTE 
/ ? \ \ fal 
“ Bacinéa.” Ta Tept Paxéwy pév és TOTODTO éyévETO. 


The Greeks arrive at Erythrae on the northern slopes of 
Kithaeron. First position of the Greek army. 


/ \ e 
XIX. Aaxedaypiviot 6€ ds és Tov “la Opov 7rOor, 
,’ / re 
€y TOUT@ eaTpaToTEdevovTO, mTuvOavopevor dé TadTA 
e \ Ld al ee / 7 e 
ot Aowrrot IleNoTrovynctot, Toict Ta apeivw Hvdave, Ot 
be \ c / b] / vy , ] 25 / 
10 6¢ Kal Cpéovtes eEcdvtTas Xmraprintas, ovK edikalevy 
, Lal z rn a Lal 
NelwecOat THs €Eodov Aaxedaipoviwy. é€« 6) av TOD 
r , r ¢ 7 ‘ , 
"Tc pod KadXepncavtav TOV ipav eTOpEvOVTO TaVTES, 
, bi i r / 
Kal amixvéovtar és *EXevoiva’ tromoarvtes 6€ Kal 
, r e \ “ > , \ ‘ b] ‘ 
evOaivTa ipa, Ws opt EXaNALEPEE, TO TPOTw ETTOpPEVOVTO, 
15 "A@nvaior 6é awa avtoiact, SsaBavtes péev €x Ladapivos, 
/ O\ - 4 7T - ¢ \ bd ’ / 
ouppuyevtes O€ é€v 'EXevoivt. ws S€ dpa atrixovto 
THs Bowwtins &s “Epu€pas, Ewabov te 6) tovs Bap- 
2 lel / 
Badpous ert t@ “Acwr@ atpatoTedevopévous, ppa- 
cr , U 5] lel ¢€ lal 
obévtes 5é TOTO avTEeTacoorTo ert THS UTwpéens TOD 
20 Ki€atpavos. 


The Persian cavalry vainly attempt to provoke the Greeks to 
descend into the valley. The Athenians volunteer to 
occupy the post of danger. 

XX. Mapédovios 6é, ws ov KatéBatvor ot “EXXAnves 
és TO Tedlov, TéuTreL es aUTOVS Tacav THY imToV, THS 
inmapyee Maciortios evdoxipéwv Tapa Iléponot, Tov 
"PrArnves Makiotiov Karéovor, immov éyov Nicaiov 
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Xpusox.arivov Te kal dddNwS KEKOTLNPEVOY KAAS. 
évOaita os mpooracav of immotat mpos TovS 

"EnXAnvas, tpocéBadXov Kata Tédea’ mpoaBanovtes 0é 

\ U , a 
Kaka peyara épyavovto kal yuvairas opeas aTreKadeor. 
‘\ / \ / ” / 
XXI. Kara cuvtvyinv 6¢ Meyapées érvyov tay Gevtes 
TH Te TOeTLULAYOTATOY VY TOD Ywplov TaVTOS, Kal 7) 
. ? ) 
, 
mpocodsos padtota TavTn éyiveTo TH imT@. Tpoc- 
, 3 A 7 ¢ L t 
Barotons av ths timmov ot Meyapées muelopevot 
yy > \ \ \ la) ¢ 7 / / 
éreurrov emt Tovs oTpatnyovs TOV EXXAnvwv KnpuKa, 
> / BY: ¢e lel A ) \ bys / 5, 
amuxdpmevos Sé 6 KipvE mpos adtovs Edeye TAdE 
, r ¢ nan 

“Meyapées Aéyouor’ “Hyels, dvdpes ovupaxor, ov 
“ , 2 s 4 (if / nr 
Suvatoi eiwev TH Lepoéwy imrov SéxecOat povvot, 
«cv U , b \ »” ’ fi ,’ \ 
EXOVTES OTATW TAUTNY, ES THY ETTNMEV APXNVY arra 

a ,’ / 

“zal és TOde NuTaply TE Kal apeTH avTéXopev KatTrEp 
* , a ? , ON / 
meCopevol. vov TE EL fen TWAS AANoVS TrEprpeTE 

, a / 
“Siaddyous THs Takvos, tote Hyéas exAEloutas THY 
lal , 

“rdéw.” ‘O perv d) ode tadta arnyyetre, Lavoavins 

8¢ drremeipato Tav “EXXyjver, el Tes EOédoLev AAXOL 
/ rc nr 

eOeXovtat iévar Te €s TOV Ywpov TOdTOY Kal TaTcET Bat 
Suadoyou Meyapetat. ov Bovropevov 5&8 THY adrAOV 
"AOnvator bredéEavto, kal “AOnvatav of TpInKocLoL 

Ul fal >’ ¢ 
Noyabes, THY ELoynyee ‘OdvprrLodwpos o Adprrovos. 


The death of Masistius. The Persian manner of mourning. 


XXII. Odros joav of te brodeEapevor Kat ot 
Tpo TOV dAXwv Tov TapecvtT@v ‘ENjvav €s "Epudpas 
Nae Tovs TokOTAaS Tposehouevor” paxopevav 

5é chewy él ypdvov Tédos TOLOVOE € eyevero THS MANNS: 
mpoaBarovans TAS irmou Kata térea 0 Mactotiov 

/ lal 
MpoeXwov TOY AAV immos BadreTaL Tokevpate Ta 

\ b , NEA ft bd Ne Ae ged r 
mreupa, adynaas Sé totatal Te opOos Kal aTroceleTat 


I 


15 


oO 


On 
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‘ , U \ s° (ee) a pas 
tov Maciotiov. mecovte dé av7@ of “AOnvaiot avtixa 
> la , \ @& > fal / \ 
€wexéaTo. Tov Te On immov avtTod AauBavoval Kat 

> ‘ U ’ \ ’ ’ 
avTov duvvopevov KTElvovat, KAT apxas ov Ovvdpevot, 

U \ if \ s / 
éverxevacTo yap ovUTw' évTcs OdpynKa eiye ypvoEov 
\ f \ a / lol 
5 AXeriowtov, KatuTepOe Sé ToD OapynKos KiOdva 
howikeov évdedvKee. TUTTOVTES Oe es TOY OwpnKa 
> , a> ’ \ , \ ’ 
€mroleuy ovdev, mplv ye 61) padwv Tis TO TroLtevpevoV 
/ ’ \ cd Ul dd ‘ M” / ‘ 
mater pw és Tov obOarpov. ovTw 61 EwEece TE Kal 
rn , ‘ 3 ‘ 
amébave. Taita Sé Kws yuvoueva €dednOEE ToOvs 
¢ Ul \ ‘ so r 
10 iAXous imméas* oUTE yap TeTOVTA jLY Eidov ato TOD 
o ny , , , / 
immrov ote aToOvnckorTa, avaXwpnTLos TE YwvomEevNnsS 
-~ , 
Kal UToaTtpopys ovK ewabov TO yivopevov. émeite Oé 
, , , ida 
éstnoav, avtixa éero0ncav, ds aheas ovdels WV O 
tacowyv. pabovtes Se TO yeyovds, SuakeNevoedpevoe 
Led / e , 
15 }Aauvoy Tovs immous TavTes, WS av TOV YE VEKpoV 
r r ar \ , Lal 
averolato. XXIII. “ld0vtes dé of ’AOnvatos ovxére 
‘ , , 4 t , , 7 7 
KaTa Té\ea TpoTe\avvoYTaS TOUS iTTEaS ANN apa 

, ‘ v \ > Q.! ’ *e \ 
Tavtas, THY GAAnV oTpatUjy éeTEBM@cavTO, év d Se 
6 Tetds amas éBonbee, ev TovTM payn of€a TeEpi TOD 

20 VeKpov yiveTal. Ews LEV VUY LOUVOL Cav Ol TPINKOGLOL, 
€gacovvTO TE TOANOY Kal TOV VexpoV aTrédLTOV’ Ws O€é 
Lal , ‘ ¢, >’ ee , 
opt TO TAHOS ErrEBonOnoe, ovTw 5) OVKETL Of imTOTAL 
c , m7 ; , \ \ ’ , 
Umémevov, ovde ou eEeyeveTo Tov vexpov avedéecCat, 
. \ \ , , v ’ cal t / 
adXa Tpos EKELV@ AAXOUS TpOTAaTwWAETAY THY ITTEWDY. 
, ’ s ¢ , U > U ted 
aToaticavtes WY Ocov Te dVO aTad.a EBovAEvoOVTO 6 


to 


wa 


TL ypeov ein Troveew* €ddKEE OE ahi avapxins Eovons 
adtrexavvew Tapa Mapdovov, XXIV. ~Arikopévns 
Sé THs lrmou €s TO otpatoTEdoy TréVvO0s éTOLNTaYTO 
Macictiov masa Te 7 atpati Kat Mapbddonos 
30 éyio Tov, shéas TE aTOVS KElpovTEs Kal TOs tamoUs 
kal ta Uimoliyia, oluwy) TE XpEedmevor aTAETO. 
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4 \ ra \ , 

amacav yap THY Bowwtinv Katetye nyo ws dvdpos 

amroAopévou peta ye Mapdovov Noyipwratov Tapa TE 
, \ fee 

Iléponot xai Bacrnréi. 


The Greeks ave encouraged: but decide to move nearer 
Plataea, chiefly for the sake of water, Second position. 


e la , / A f 
XXV. Ot pév vv BapPapo. tpiTe TS odheTEpw 
’ , 4 f / c of 
atolavovta étinwv Maciatior, of 66° EXAnves Ws THY 
c/ > / a \ U vv 
immov edéfavto TpocPadrovcar Kal deEamevot WoarTo, 
> U lal lal \ lal \ b) a 
eGapancav TOAA® f@adrXrov. Kal TPATA EV es auaEay 
éabévtes Tov vexpov Tapa Tas Takis éxopmlov’ o 6é 
\ > , ” , a \ ' 
vexpos 7v Oéns a&vos peyabeos elvexevy Kat KadXEOS. 
TOV O€ ElveKeY Kat TaDTA érrolevV" éKAELTOVTES TAS 
Takis ehoiteov Onnacdpevor Maciotiov. peta dé b0&€ 
> nr >’ ay ¢ \ A ’ ’ 
odu erixataSnvat €s LXataas* 0 yap yapos epaiveto 
An aN > , , > ’ c 
TOAA® €wv EreTHOECTEpOS ode EvoTpaToTrEdeved Oat Oo 
TIXataukcs tod “Epv@patou ta Te adda Kai evvdpo- 
Tepos. €$ TOUTOV 51) TOY Ywpov Kal ert THY KPNnVHV 
thy Vapyadinu tiv év TO YOp@ TovTw covaav EdokE 
odt ypeov elvar amixécPar Kai dvatayGévtas otpa- 
ToTrecevecOar. avanaBovtes b€ Ta OTAa Hisav ola 
a ¢ / lal r fr ‘ ¢ \ > \ 
THS Umwpens ToV KiParpovos Tapa “Touas €s THV 
lA lal , U \ ’ / We! 
Tataiiéa yiv, drixouevos 6€ étaccovto Kata éOvea 
a lal / \ ~ 
mAnoiov THs TE Kpnvns THS Lapyadins Kat Tov 
Teueveos ToD Avdpoxpateos Tov jpwos bid dyOwy TE 
ovK UWnAGY Kai aTrédou ywpiov. 
The Tegeans and Athenians dispute for the honour of occupy- 
ing one wing of the army. 1. Speech of the Tegeans. 
XXVI. ’Ev@atta év 77 dvataks eyéveTo Noyav 
’ r} 
mos wOicpos Teyentewy te kal “AOnvaiwy. €d.- 
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° , vf id LU 
xalevy yap avtol éxatepor Exe TO Erepov KEpas, Kal 
/ lal \ ce 
Kawa Kal Tadala TapadépovTes Epya. TOTO pV OL 
A € lal TE 4 =f , 
Teyenra: éXeyov tade* ““Hyuets aiet cote afvevpeda 
a a € U a 
“ravTns THS TAELOS EX TOV TULMAYOV ATAVTWY, OTAL 
«cy ” \ aS. f / \ ‘ 
70n €€0d0t Kowval éyévovto WeXorrovyncioict Kai TO 
/ U fal / 
“cada Kal TO véov, €& éxelvou Tov ypovev ETELTE 
tal tal \ ‘ > / 
““Hpaxdeldar érerpdvto eta Tov Evpuaéos Oavatov 
, / , ¢ a 
“xatuovtes €s Ledomévynocov. téoTe evpopeba TovTO 
- U ’ tal / 
“Sid mpyyya Tovovec’ erret peta Ayaiov Kai ‘ladvwv 
“ray tote éovtwy év Iledkorovyncw éxBonOicavtes 
fs ? 
3 ‘ , 4 ¢ , | Lal r , 
“és tov “Io@uov (foueOa avtiot roict KaTLOvGL, TOTE 
, di , , v \ 
“ov Noyos “TrXov ayopedcacbat ws ypeov ein Tov 
“perv OTPATOV TO GTpPAT@ fy avaxiyduvevew acupPanr- 
“Xovta, éx d€ tod Hedorovynciov ctpatotésou Tov 
; 7 
iy a , 1) Se ¥ ao e 
“adv ohéwv avtev Kpivwct elvat apiatov, TovUTOV ot 
< -~ 4 U / lal 
‘povvopayjoat emi Siaxepévoict. ed0€ te Totlce 
, a ey \. OW. 
“TTeXotovyncioist Tadta elvat trointéa, Kal Etapov 
te , ~ Aw 
“OpKia él AOyw ToLmde, Hv ev” TAXOS ViKNoH Tov 
z ‘ > 1) pL i] . 
4 , , 
“TleXomrovynclwy ryepmova, katrévat ‘Hpaxreidas emi 
“ra matpwia, hv dé wKnOy, Ta EuTvraduy ‘Hpaxdeldas 
“amadddocec0at Kai atrayely THY OTPATINV ExaTOV 
« , / ‘\ a ‘ , , 
Te é€Téwy pn Enticat Katodov és Iedorovyycor. 
“ / co , t > \ 
mpoexpiOn te 61) €x TavTwY cuuLpaxyav €edovTNHS 
“vt eS U ” / : U oA 
Eyeuwos o “Hepozov tov Pnyéos atpatnyos Te éwv 
\ 
“xail Bacirers tétepos, Kal ewovvouaynoé Te Kal 
«? / AS b] , = a e ‘ fa > 
amextetve IXXOv. €x TUUTOU TOU Epyou Eevpopela Ev 
c lal ‘ A . , 
“TleXomrovynalowt Toiot TOTE Kal AXXa Yépea peyana, 
“ra OlaTEedéomeyv EYOVTES, KAL TOD KépEeos TOD ETEpoV 
a , a , rn 
“alel yrysmovevery Kowns eEodou yivopéervns. viv pév 
j Y piv 
: s , > ' 
30 “vuv, © Aaxedarpoviot, ovK avTievpeba, adXa diOovTES 


“ v4 € / / / ” / 
aipeciy oKoTépov BotheoGe Képeos apyew wapie- 
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a or SNS \ CHS, Cas ¢ 
pev, Tov Oé Erépov hapev ruéas (xveer Par nryepo- 
, , ’ fal U , fs 
“yevew, KATA TEP EV TO TPOTOe Ypov~. ‘Xwpls TE 
lal ’ U 
“rovTov Tod amnynpévou Epyou akvoviKoTEpol elmer 

, \ U 

“’AOnvaiwv TavTny THY Tak ExeLV. TOANOL ev yap 

\ ee \ , con ey ‘ c} a 
“Kal eb xovTes TpLs Vpéas nuiv, avdpes Lraptuntar, 
“ayaves aywvidatal, Tool b€ Kal Tpos aNXovs. 

> ( / / 4 ef “ ’ 
“otra ov juéas Sixarov éxew TO ETEpov KEpas 7)TEpP 
“? , , ' as ” a Cnt 
A@nvaiovs. ov yap afi éott Epya ola wep nly 

> a v , 
“KaTepyacpeva, oUT ay Kala oUTE Tahata.” 


The reply of the Athenians. After hearing both sides the 
Spartans decide in favour of Athens. 


a >] a 
XXVII. Of péev tabta ereyov, "AOnvaios oe 
A a ¢t / / Ci “cc De ml / \ 
mpos TadTa Umexpivayto Tabe Emictapela pev 
coe at 0 , ” a \ \ 
auvoboy THvde payns elvexev TUANEYHVAaL TPOS TOV 
, ’ b] , 
“ BdapBapov, GXX ov Acywv' émel SE 0 Teyeqtns 
Pr, , \ \ \ , Rune , > 
mpocOnke Tadala Kal KaLva NEYyELV, TA EKATEPOLTL EV 
a \ f b) 
“T® TavTl Xpovw Katépyactal XpnaTa, avayKatas 
Ch £e rn yy y Dv fal \ (2 / AG) (a2) fel 
npiv eye. Snhacat Tpos vpeas, COev npiv TaTpwtov 
b) DL a = a > 
“€éate €ovaL ypnoToict aiel TpaTouce Eivat LadNOv 1) 
3 , ¢€ lal 2 ) lal 
“*Apkact. ‘Hpaxdeldas, Tov ov Tot dace arroxtetvat 
\ ¢ / b) ” r , t 
“roy nyewova ev loOue, TovTO ev TOVTOUS TPOTEPOY, 
3 / ¢ , 
« é£eNavvopevous U0 TavTav “ENAjvev és Tos att 
“ , , ‘ , \ ) , A 
Kolato devyovtes Sovdocvynv Tpos Muknvaior, wov- 
s , \ e 
“you brodeEawevor THY Edpucbéos UBpw Kateoper, 
\ > / , , 
“ow éxelvoios maxyn ViKnTaYTES TOUS TOTE EXOVTAS 
“Tlexorévyncov. todto dé’ Apyelous Tos peta Hodv- 
“cc / EN / > , U \ 
veikeos emt OnBas €XNacavtas, TehevTNTAVTAS TOV 
7A , 

“qidva Kal atadous Keymévous, oTpatevoedpevot ETL 
“tous Kabdpuelous avedéc bat te Tovs vexpors hamev Kal 
UL a > val Vo 16 aia 
“Baar tHS Hwetépns ev Enrevoivi. Ears d€ piv Epyor 
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/ \ b) , , 
“et éyov Kai és “Apafovidas tas amd OcpywdovTos 
ec a , ee a nee) Q \ 
moTapov €aBadovcas KoTE €s ynV THY ATTLKNY. Kat 
lal - lal / b lal 2. / 

“éy toice Tpwikoior movoict ovdauay €derTropeba. 
’ U lal \ 
“GX ov yap TL Tpoéyvel TOUT@Y ETL WE“VnTOaL’ Kai yap 
U / e n 3 cf 
5 “av XpNoTOL TOTE EOVTES WUTOL VoV av Elev HaUpOTEpoL, 

fal fal a 9S 
“Kal TOTE EOVTES HAAUpOL VV av Elev apeElvovEsS. Ta- 
«“ ie , ” igh BA | ee e ? be 
Aaray pév vuv Epywv adis Eotw. uiv Sé et pndev 
,’ A \ \ 3 
“ GNX EoTL ATOOEOEYMLEVOV, DOTTED ETTL TOANG TE KAL EU 
“ €yovta €t Téo1at Kal AdAoLTL EXAHvar, adda Kal a7rd 
10 “Tov ev Mapadovi Epyou akvol eiwev TovTO TO yépas 
“éyew Kal ddXNa Tpos TOUT, oiTLVEs odVoL “ENXAHVOY 
\ , lal / ‘ 
“ $1) wovvowayncavTes To Ilépon Kai Epyo TOTOUT@ 
“ éruyeipnoavtes Tepleyevomeba Kal eviknoapev EOvea 
° , > , v 
“€& te kal TecoepakovTa. ap’ ov diKatol eiwev Exew 
‘ , > / fal ? > 
15 “ TavTny THY TAaELW ATO TOUTOU LoUVOU TOD Epyou; GAX 
, al lal 7 ' / 
“ou yap €&v T@ ToL@de TAELos Eivexev oTaTLALELV TPETEL, 
oc ov / ? ‘ id a i , oa 
aptiol eiwev TWEiDecOar Vutv, O Aaxedaipoviol, iva 
, , , 
“Soxéet ETLTNOECTATOV 7LEas ElVaL EcTaVAaL Kal KAT 
isd , 
“oUoTWas' TaVTN yap TeTAypEVvOL TELPHTOmEOa EivaL 
20“vonaTol. e&nyéeabe O€ ws Tecopévwv.” XXVIII. 
e \ rn ‘ / \ ABR 
Oi pev TadTa apelBovro, Aaxedaipoviwv Sé avéBwoe 
“ , 
anmav TO otpatomesov “AOnvaiovs a€vovixotépous 
s sy, \ / vv - ] U dA XP Se: 
civat Exel TO KEpas ep “ApKadas. ovvTw 61 Exxov 
e Fy lal A c ‘ ‘ bl , 
ot ‘A@nvaios kat brepeBarovto Tos Teyenrtas. 


The numbers and order of the Greek army, 


to 


5  Merd dé tavra érdccovto Woe of éemiortéovTés TE 
kai of apx)v EOovTes “EXAjvav* TO pév SeEvv Képas 
eiyov Aaxedaimovioy pipior’ tovTwy 6é Tods TeVTa- 
Kucxtdlous eovtas LrapTujtas ébvAaccov Wirol Trav 
E\AWTEWY TEVTAKLTXIALOL Kal TpLoMUpLOL, TEpL avopa 
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\ , o 
éxacTOV ETTA TETAYMEVOL. TpocEYéas OE Odi EiNoVTO 
id , e lal b an od 
éoTaval ot {Taptintas Tos Teyentas Kal TYysns eiveev 

> a 5 Pa 
Kal apeThs. TovT@Y O Hoav OTAiTaL YidLOL Kal TeV- 
, \ \ 4 "fo 
TAKOCLOL. pEeTa OE TOUTOUS ictavTO KopiGiwy TevTa- 
}- \ \ , er \ / 
Kitxidlol, Tapa oe odiot evpovto Tapa Ilavoaview 
éoravat Lotidarntéwy Tov éx Lanrdnvns Tovs Tapeov- 
, , , 
Tas Tpinkogious. ToUTwY dé Exopevol iatavTo ApKades 
0 Uy, id / , 6 \ SS , f- 
pomeviot EEAKOCLOL, TOUTMY OE LLKUAVLOL TPLO-XIALOL. 
‘ > ’ 
TouTwpy é elyovto Emidaupiov oxtaxoc.ot. Tapa oé 
/ \ 
tovtous Tportnviov éraccorvto xihto1, Tpoignviwy 6é 
3 , / / t \ / 
éyopevot Aerrpentéwy dinkdcrot, Tov7wy dé Muxnvatov 
kal TipvvOim@y teTpakociol, TovT@Y Oe €XOpEvoL 
Prrdcior yidvou’ Tapa oé Tov Tous Ectncav ‘Eppiovees 
Ud , + 
Tpinxocrot. ‘Eppuovéwr é €yopevor ia tayo Epetpréwy 
, , - 

Te Kal Ytupéwv é£€axoo.or, ToTwy 6é KNad«idées 
TeTpakoctol, ToUT@Y ¢ “Aumpaxintéwy TevTAaKOoLoL. 
\ Se ' A Q/ \ aN , ’ 
peta O€ tovtous Aeveadiov Kai ’AvaxTopi@y oKta- 
Lf ” , \ > U , e ’ 
KooloL éaTnTaV, ToUTwY O& eyopevor IlanEes ol Ex 
/ \ / i 
KedarrAnvins Sinkoctot. peta dé TovTous Alywntéov 
/ ' 
mevtakoctot érayOncav. Tapa dé TovTOUS ETaTTOVTO 

by ‘sh / 
Meyapéwvr tpicyidsor. elyovto 6€ TovTwy IIharacees 

c , lal \ \ “~ b) lal 5] , 
é£axcotot. Tedeutator Oé Kal Tp@ToL AOnvaios érac- 

\ ete bd 
govTo Képas éyovtes TO EevevUpoY OKTAKIoYINLOL, 
P >) lal >] / ¢ , 
€otpatiyee & attov “Apioteidns o Avotpayov. 
a / 
XXIX. OSto1, wAnv TeV Eta TreEpl ExacToV TETAY- 
ge & ¢ a U 7 
péevov LTApTinTYTL, NOaV OTALTAL, TUVATAYTES EOVTES 
fal ’ \ f \ 
apiOuov tpets Te pupiades Kai oKT@ xYidLades Kal 
if lal X e “u 
éxaTovTaces EmTa. OTAITAaL peY Ol TaVYTES TUA- 
5 a a \ 
Neyévtes él Tov BapBapov yoav TocodToL, \ridav dé 
A 95 , a a lal U 

TAHOos Hv Tobe’ THS pev Lraptentexhs Takes Wevta- 
, Uj ¢ eA ¢e \ \ 
Kigyxidot Kal TpLTpUpLOL AVOpES WS COVTMY ETT TEPL 
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iY U \ ’ fal , ¢ 
€xaoTOV avopa, Kal TOUTwWY TAS TLS TAPHPTNTO WS 
> , e \ fal tal / \ 
€s TroNemov, of O€ Tav AoiTav AaKkedatmoviwy Kal 
“EXAjvev Airol, ws els mept Exactov éwv avdpa, 
> 
TEVTAKOGLOL KAL TETPAKLTYXIALOL KAL TPLTMLUpLOL Hoa. 
5XXX. Wirdv pecy 6) Tay aTvavtoy payipov nv TO 
a a / \ b] / / \ e 
TAHOos CE TE pupiades Kai évvéa yidtades Kai éxa- 
U / la) fol lal 
TovTavces TévTE, TOD S€ avpuTavtTos ‘EXAnviKod Tod 
/ | \ al 
ovvenbortos €s WXataias ovy Te ordi tyot Kal Widoict 
lal / re a 
Toot pax lpmoor EVOEKA MUPLAdES HaAaV, MLAS XLALASOS, 
1o 7pos O€ OxTaKkoclwy avdpav Katadéovaat, avy Oé 
a fal b [al 7 
Ocomiéwy Toto Tapeodor éEernpodvTO ai Evdexa 
pupiaces. Trapnoav yap Kal Ocormiéwy ev TO OTpAa- 
,’ 

ToTédw ol TeEpLeovTes, apLOuov &s OKTaKOGloUS Kal 
, = Ae \ Pat) e > e , , 
yirlous’ Orda S€ ovd’ obToL eiyov. otToL mév vUV 

15 TAYVOEVTES ETL TO ATWTO EcTpaToTrEdsevOVTO. 


The nations composing the Persian army, and their order 
and number. 


XXXI. Oc dé audi Mapédonov BapBapor ws 
amexnoevaav Macictiv, tapnoav, tuOopevoe Tovs 
“EnAnvas eivae é€v Ildataijou, Kai avtol éri tov 
"Acwmov Tov TAaVTH peovTa. amLKQMEVoL O€ avTETAC- 

® ee Ny ay 1 e \ \ / 
20 covTo woe UTO Mapéoviov’ Kata pev Aaxedatpoviovs 
” , \ \ \ \ a , i 
éatnoe Ilépoas. Kai 61 oNXOv yap Tepinoay TAHOE! 
ot Ilépoa, éri re Takis mredvas ExeKocpéaTO Kal 
émetyov tos Teyentas. erate dé ovTw' 6 Te mev Hv 
avtov Ovvat@tatoy wav amodeEas éatnoe avtiov 
25 Naxedapoviwy, To O€ aabevéctepov Tapétake Kata 
tovs Teyentas. tadta 6 éroice ppafovtwy te Kal 
didackovtav OnBalwv. epcéwy dé éyouévous érake 

, ‘ / ’ 

Mndous' otro O€ éméayov KopwOiovs te cal Torti- 
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Saitas Kat Opyopevious te al Sixvwviovs. Mijdov 


KS > L ” , , * N Uses 
€ €xouevous etafe Baxtpiovs’ ottot oé éréoyxov 
> f \ ’ 
Ezrudaupiovs te cal Tportnviovs cat Aempenras Te 
\ 
kat TipuvO@iovs xat. Muxnvatovs te cal Pdracilovs. 
oe Baxrol ” ’Iysous e be ere 
peta 0€ Baxzpious éatyce “lvdovs* oboe dé éréa yor 
c / \ > / \ / \ 
Epptoveas te kai “Epetptéas xal Xtupéas te Kal 
/ b) n ¢ 
Xadkidéas. “Ivddv dé éyouévous Laas érake, of 
/ ) , 
éeméayov- Apumpaxintas te Kxal "Avaxtoplous Kat 
, 
Aeveadious cat Iladéas cal Aiywntas. Lakéwv Oé 
bl / ” > !} 3 / N le 
€youévous étake avtia ‘A@nvaiwy te kai Iatatéwy 
\ 
kat Meyapéwv Bowwrovs te kat Aoxpovs kal Mnduéas 
\ \ \ , \ ft = \ < 
Kat Oecoarovs kai Pwxéwy Tors yxidlous. ov yap av 
Jf € , b] / ’ u ’ a \ 
amravTes of DPwxées eundicay, addra TiVEs aUTOV Kal 
Ta “EXdjnvev av&ov trept Tov Llapynody Kateunpéevot, 
~ ¢€ , y \ > , 
Kal evOevTEv oppeopevoe EpEepov TE Kat rYyov THY TE 
\ \ ’ ’ rn .7 
Mapooviov otpatiuny Kal tovs pet avTov €ovTas 
POE 
/ a A 
“EAAjvev. éra&e d€ kal Maxeddvas te Kai Tous 
\ , 5) , \ Me ier / 
mept Oecoarinv oiknpévovs Kata tors “A@nvatovus. 
fa) a 5) \ lA ’ / 
XXXII. tatdtTa pev tov eOvéwy Ta péyiota @vo- 
wn / / , 
pactat tTav v0 Mapéooviov tayGevtwy, Ta TeEp 
, 5 t a \ 
emihaveatata Te nV Kal NOYOU TAElaTOV. EeVnTaV OE 
, . > lal 
kat ddAwv eOvewy avipes avapeprypevor, Ppvyav Te 
ole rn ' \ a 
Kal Opnixwy cal Mvoa@y te cat Iaiovwv cai tov 
\ 5) t oe 
arrov, €v d¢ kal AidtoT@v te Kal AtyuTtiwy ot TE 
ie r / 
‘“EppotuBres cat ot Kadacipies Kadeopevot wayatpo- 
opot, olrrep clot AiyuTTioy modvoL WaXIpol. TOUVTOVS 
Sé és edy €v Padnpw amo Tav veav amePiPacato 
PA b , < b) \ oa b) \ Sg Bene 
éovtas émuBatas* ov yap érayOnoay &€s Tov TWeCov Tov 
t > U 
dua EépEn arixopevov és tas “AOnvas Aiyiaruoe. 
A 5 ' AN ¢ 
Tov pev 6) BapBapwv joav TpUjKOYTAa MUPLACES, WS 
, f cal \ ¢ U A 
Kal mpotepov Sednrwtat, Tav oé “ENXAnvoevy Tov 
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Mapéoviov cuppaywr oide pév ovdeis aptOuov (od yap 
av npiOunOnoar), ws O€ emerckacat, és TéVvTE uptadas 
audreyHvat eixatw. otto of Tapataybevtes TreLol 
jnoav, 7 O€ immos Ywpls eTéTaKTO. 


The bargain made by Tisamenus for acting as soothsayer to 
the Spartans. 


¢e , 
XXXIIT. ‘Os 6€ dpa raves of érerayato Kata 
EG = \ \ £\ ’ fal lal lal PS) a ¢ J, 
Te éOvea Kat Kata Tédea, EvOaiTa TH SevTépyn npméepn 
/ x ,’ , 
€Ovovto Kat apdotepor. “EAX not péev Troapevos 
"Avtioyou Av 0 Ovomevos. obtos yap 8) ef: 5 
you 1 /LEVOS. s yap 6 €imeto TO 
, , / \ 7 nr 
OTpaTevpaTe ToVT@ pavTis’ Tov €ovta ’HXelov Kal 
nan? / ra U ‘ 
yéveos Tov “Tapidéwy KXutiadnv Aaxedatpovioe éroun- 
/ lal , 
gavTo Newa hétepov. Ticapevr@ ydp pavtevopéve év 
. x , al f A 
Acddgoiot epi yovou avetre 7 IlvOin aydvas rods 
/ 
Heylatous avaipyjcesOat mévte. 6 pev On) awapTov 
ToU xpnoTnpiov mpocetye Tolct yvpraciowse ws 
,’ a ip 
avalpnocmevos yumViKovs ay@vas, ackéwy O€ TevTdeE- 
t Ul yo Lal ; , 
Odxov Twapa ev tadaicpa edpame vixav ddAvpTLACa, 
nr in U 
‘Tepwvtpm TO Avépio Oar és epi. Aaxedatpoviot 
\ , >] > \ , , 3 bd ah > an 
dé pabovtes ovK es yupviKods AN é€s apniovs ayavas 
dépov to Ticapevod pavtyiov, picbd érretpavTo 
/ \ / dA ¢ , 
meloavtes Ticamevov tovecOar awa ‘Hpaxredéwv 
al a c , lal / ¢ LS , 
Toiat Pacievaot nye“ova TOV TOE“MV. O SE OPEwV 
a e I 5. 
mept ToAdov Tovevevous Laraptintas Pidrov avTov 
lal / ¢ 
mpocbécOat, pabav TovTO aveTina, onuaivwr cht, ws 
” / a / 
nv ply TodATHY ThETEPOY TOLTWVTAL TAY TaVT@V 
, / lal ey ae eee a J wv 
METAOLOOYTES, TOLNGEL TaDTAa, eT AdArAw picO@ SB ov.” 
a tol u Aves a 
Lraptujtat O€ TpOTAa ev AkovoarTeEs SeLva éToLEdYTO 
lal / \ / / \ 
Kal weTlesav THS XpHnopoovYNS TO TapaTray, Tédos Oé 
, / lal fal , 
de(uatos meyadou émixpesapévou Tov Llepouxod Tovtov 
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’ , , 

OTPATEVLATOS KATALVEOV METLOVTES. 6 Oe Vos TETPApL- 

/ f 10. dA »” ” ’ / / 
mevous oheas ovd ovtw ert Efyn apKéecOar TovToLct 
> \ / an 
povvotat, adda Séew Ett Kal TOV adedXpedv EwvTOD 

‘H f? 7 fa} vy / EN a , “ U 
yinu yiveoOat Xraptintny ert Tole avToIaL AdYyoLcL 

a ’ / ee rr ~~ 

Toiot Kal avTos yiverat. XXXIV. Tadra 8 r\éyov 

o > , ' ¢ 
ovTos éutpéeto MeAautrosa, ws eixacat Bacidniny Te 

\ oh > , \ \ \ \ / 

Kal TONLTHinV aiTeopevoy. Kal yap 6) Kal MeXaprrous 
tal , / - Lal al 
tov ev "Apyei yuvatkav pavercéwy, as pv ot >Apryetor 

b] a > / an a 
éutoGovvto €x IIvAov travcoat Tas odhetépas yuvaixas 
Lal , ‘ an ole 
THS vovcov, uiaOov mpoeteivero THS Baairnins TO 
ov , > , \ a > , > > 
Nplov. OvK avacyopévwy o€ tav ‘Apyelwv, adr 
. , ¢ a lal fal dA 
QATLOVTMV, WS E“alvOVTO TAEUVES TOV YVVALKaV, OUTW 
\ i , \ ¢€ ” 
on vmootavtes Ta 6 MenXaptrous Tpoeteiveto hicav 
/ ff e an lal b , 
SwaovTés of TAUTA. 0 Oé EvOadTa 5) ETropéeyeTat dpéwv 
’ \ / \ x‘ \ \ lal > A 
QUTOUS TETPAMMEVOUS, Pas, HV [7 Kal TO AoEAPE@D 
, a a ole 
Biavte petadact TO TpiTnMdpiovy THS Bagiryins, ov 
, \ , e Noa) lal > / 
Tomoew Ta Bovrovrat, ot dé Apyetor amrevdnbevtes 
NN la) 7 \ 
€> oOTEWOV KaTalwéovot Kal TavTa. XXXV. “Os 
\ a , a ca) fa) 
dé kal Xaaptijtat, éd<ovto yap Sewvas ToD Ticapevod, 
t / an 
TAVTA TVVEXWPEOV Ol. TUYXwpHTAaYTwY é Kal TADTA 
rn ‘ ¢) Ve , 
TOV LTAapTInTEwy, OUTW On TEVTE THL pavTEVoMEVOS 
5) A r 
ayavas Tovs peyictous Ticamevos 6 Helos yevo- 
pevos Sraptuntys cvycatatpéet. jodvor dé Or) TavT@Vv 
, , / e a 
avOpeTrav éyévovto ovTot Xmaptijtynot ToAUTAL. Ob 
\ , SN e \ a 
d€ WevTe ayaves olde éyévovTO’ eis pev Kal TP@TOS 
e ¢ an ‘ ‘ , 
ovtos 6 ev IAatarjot, emi dé 6 ev Teyén pos Teyentas 
Ney) , t \ Newey = 
Te Kat Apryeious yevopevos, meta O€ 6 ev Artratedot 
mpos ‘“Apkadas mavtas mAnv Mavtwéwr, éri O€ 6 
/ ¢ \ > I e \ ¢ > r 
Meconviwy o mpos “lOwpun, totatos dé 0 & Ta- 
/ \ a, / , 
vaypn mpos “A@nvaious te Kat ’Apyetous yevomevos. 
? \ fs “ s b] ' 
ovTosS b€ vaTatos KaTepyacln TeV TEVTE aywvor. 
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e a 
XXXVI. Odrtos 6) tote Totow” EXAnot 6 Ticapevos 
ayOVT@V TOV XTapTinTéwv e€wavTeveTo ev TH LI AaTauio.. 
Totot pév voy" EXAnot Kadd éyiveTo Ta ipa auuvopévol- 
a \ \ > aN ON , v v 
ot, iaBact dé TOV ’Acwrov Kal waxns Apyovact ov. 


Flegesistratus of Elis and his desperate escape. 
XXXVIT. Mapdovio dé rpobupeopérw payns 


v , \ e \ ’ 
apyew ovK emitndea eylveTO TA ipa, apuvoLeve@ 
\ \ Uy \ @ c lal 
6€ kal TovTw Kada. Kal yap ovTos “EAN nULKOICL 
rn a ¢ 
ipoiat €xpato, avtw éywv “Hynototpatov avépa 
al lal / / 
’"Hrciov te cal tév Terddadéwr ecvta NoyimoTator, 
‘ , , r , 
Tov 61) TpoTEpov TOVTwY XTrapTUjTaL AaBovTeEs ESnoav 
PF ' , A 36 
évl Oavato ws TWeToVOdTES TOANG TE Kal aVapoLa UT’ 
’ Cal i¢ \ , / lol tal b] / cd / 

avTov. 0 O€ €v TOUTH TO KAKO EXOMEVOS, WATE TPEXOV 
ral lal n , 'g 

TEpl THS WuyHs po Te TOV Oavarou TELTOMEVOS TOAAG 

/ Ul c A 
Te Kal AUYpa, Epyov épyacato péfov Aoyov. ws yap 
6) €dédeTo ev EVAwW atdnpodét@, EceveryOEvTOs Kas 
b] ‘ > / lal ’ “ 

ovonplou expatyae, avtixa Sé Eunyavaro avdpnioratov 

épyov TavT@v TOV rjmels iOpev. oTaOuncapevos yap 

Oxws €€eXeVGETAl Of TO AoLTOV Tov Todos, aTréTApLE 

cg a a \ , / 

Tov Tapoodv EwuTov. TavTa Sé ToLncas, WaTE huAaC- 
, id RX U Y cr J , ,’ 
aopevos UTO purakwn, SiopvEas TOV Totyov aTrédpy €s 

\ \ ’ \ 
Teyénv, Tas pév vUKTAas TropevopEvos, Tas O€ Nmépas 
’ b] ¢/ x ? Ud ee ef 
KaTaduvvwv €s UdAnv Kal avrLoopevos, ovTW WaTE 
int / \ / / ’ / 
Aakedaipoviwy travonuet di&nuévwv tpitn evppovn 
/ > la a) / \ \ b] / U 
yevérbar ev Teyén, tovs 6€ év OwvpaTe peyado 
, “ , c , \ id / cal 
évéxerOat THS TE TOALNS, OPéovTas TO 1)uITOMOV TOD 
’ al , la id ral , 
ToO0s KElLEVOV, KAKELVOY OU SuVapmévous EvpEtY. TOTE 
\ ud \ A 8 / , >’ 
pev ovtw diadvyov Aaxedaiovious Katadpevyer €s 
, fal ’ > / nr 
Teyénv €odcav ove apOuinv Aaxedatpovioict TovTov 
\ \ U \ , 
Tov Ypovov. vyuns O€ YEvOouEVOS Kal TpoTTrOLnTapLeEVOS 
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EvAwov 18a KaTeaTHKEe Ex THS LOéns Naxedatpovloicr 
TOAELNOS. OU MEVTOL &s ye TéNOS OL GUVHVELKE TO éy os 
To €s Aakedatpovious ovyxexupnuévov’ iw yap jav- 
tevoucvos €v ZLaxvvOo im avtédv Kai anéOave. 
XXXVIIT. “O pev vv Oavatos 6 ‘Hynototpdrov 5 
votepov éyevero tov Udataucady, tote 8 éml TO 
"Acor@ Mapoovio peucbwpévos ove drlyou eOveTo 
Te Kal TpocOupeeTo Kata Te TO éyOos 7d Aaxedat- 
povioy Kal Kata TO Képsos. 


Lhe victims continue unfavourable, and Mardonius though 
cager to give batile procrastinates for eight days. 
Meanwhile the Greeks are daily reinforced. The 
Persian cavalry cut off a convoy. 


“Os 86 ov €xarrtépec Oote payerOat obte atTotat 10 
Iléponot ovte totct pet exeivav éobar ‘EXAjvov 
(cixov yap Kal obtoL er éwuTay pavtw “Immopayov 
Aevead.oy avdpa), érippeovtav bé Tav “EXAjvev Kal 
yvouévoy TrEUVoOY Tipnyevidys 6 “Epivos aynp 
OnBaios cvveBovrevce Mapdovin tas éxBoras Tod 15 
Kidaipavos puratat, Neyav ws émippéovar of "EXAnves 
alel ava Tacav nuépny Kal ws ATroAaULOLTO TUYVOUS. 
XXXIX. “Hyucpar 6é oe avtixatnpévorce 1}6n 
éyeyévecav OKT, OTE TadTa €exEivos avvEeBoUreEvE 
Mapoovio. 0 dé wabov tiv Tapatvecwy cd éxoucar, 20 
@s EUppovn eyéveTo, Téumres THY imtrov &s Tas éxBodas 
Tas Ki@atpwvidas, at ert UWndataréwv dépovot, tas 
Bowroi ev Tpeis xeharas Kxaréovat, “A@nvator dé 
Apvos xeparas. meudbévtes O€ of imroras ov warny 
amikovTo, éoBadXovta yap és TO TEdiov NawBavovar 25 
vmotuyla Te TevtTaKcata, oitia dyovta ato IleXorop- 

Shi IX; 4 
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, b) \ U N39 4 Wie 
vycov és TO oTpaTOTEboV, Kal avOpwrrous, ot ElTOVTO 
r \ .U e 
totat Cevyeot. EAOVTES O€ TaUTHY THY aypNnv ob 
, vy 

Ilépoas adevdéws epovevov, ov pevdopevor ovte v7r0- 

/ ’ \ v > , ¢ \ v 5 
Euylov ovdevds ovte avOpwrov. ws O€ adny eiyov 

/ \ \ > a ve l¢ 
KTELYOVTES, TA NOLTA AVTOV 7NaVVOY TEptBaNoLEVOs 
mapa Te Mapdouov kal €s TO oTpaTorrecoy. 


Two more days of desultory skirmishing. 


XL. Mera 6é todTo To épyov éErépas SVo0 1pépas 
U , wv , 
diétpuay, ovdérepot Bovopevor payns apEar. pmeype 
peev yap tov "Acwrod éernicay of BapRapot, Teipo- 
rn ’ / 
pevot THY ‘“EXAnvor, SuéBawworv 5é ovdéTEpot. 1 pévTOL 
ivf € / 225 / / \ . / 
immos 7 Mapéoviov aie mpooexéeTo TE Kal éduTEE 
tovs “EXAnvas’ of yap OnPBaior, are pndiGovtes 
Ul / ” ‘ / \ TN 
peyaros, mpoOvsuws Edepoy Tov wodeoy Kal aléEt 
KaTNYyeovTO péexpl wayns, TO O€ ad Tov’TOV Tapa- 
, , \ a , »” “\ 
Sexopevoe Ilépaar te kat Mijdos para €éoxov ol 
amedelkvuvtTo apeTas. 


Eleventh day. Mardonius is advised to retire into Thebes 
and corrupt the Greek states with gold, but is de- 
termined to fight. 


XLI. Méype pév vey rév déa npepéwv ovdev 
éml wAedY eyweTo TovTaY, Ws bé évdexaTn éyeyoveEE 
épn avtixatnuévorot ev IldXataujou, of te Sy 
"EAA VES TOAAG TrEdVES Eyeyoverav, Kal Mapdovios 
TepinpeKtee TH ESpH. €vOadra és Noyous 7APov Map- 
Sovuos TE 6 LwBpvew xat ’ApraBalos 6 Papvaxeos, 
"\ > ’ / / Ss ’ \ LU \ =)? 
ds €v Odlyctot Llepoéwy Hv avnp Soxipos tapa Fép- 
- / \ aS s e tal c \ 
Ey. PBovrcvopévwy S€ aide joay ai yvemat, 7 pev 
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> / e \ ” > t \ U 
AptaPafou, ws ypeov ein avalevEavtas thy TAYXLOTHY 
’ an 
TavTa Tov aTpatov tévas és TO Telyos TO OnBailwr, 
»” PLE: Mi 5 a \ \ 
evOa cirov Té od éeoevnvetyOat TodXOv Kal YXOpTov 
a / , ig 
Tolct virotuyloict, Kat navyinv te tCouévovs b.a- 
mpnocecfa, movebvtas tase. Exew yap ypvodr 5 
ToANov pev ETlanmov, TOANOY Oé Kai donpov, TONNOV 
dé cal dpyvpov Te Kal exTbpata* TovTwY dhevdomévous 
pndevos ScaTréuTresy és tovs “EdAnvas, “EXdnver bé 
farwoTa €s TOs TpoeTTEMTAS Ev THAL TOALTL, Kal 
ie / Py / \ > 4) f be 
Taxyéws ohéas Tapaddcev Tv édevGepinv, poe i0 
avakivouvevety oupParrovtas. TovToV pmév vUY 
€ U 
aut éyiveto Kal OnBalwv yvoepn, os mpoeddotos 
mdevy TL Kat ToUTOV, Mapédoviov é icyupotépy Te Kal 
) n 
ayVomovertépy Kal ovdamos cuyyivmaKopern. Soxéew 
a 5 
TE YAP TOAAM Kpéoaova elvat THY opeTepHy aTpaTinY 5 
THs “EXdnvixis, cupBadrrew Te THY TaylaTnY pNdé 
a , »” la oa 
Teplopay ouANEYOMEVOUS ETL TAEUVAS TMV TUAAENEY- 
Kévov, Ta Te ohayia Ta ‘Hynowstpatou éav yalpeww 
, wn 
unde Bialec Oat, adrAa vopw TO Mepoé@v ypewpévous 
oupBarreWv. 20 


Mardonius interprets an oracle ; and announces an engage- 
ment on the next (12th) day. 


XLII. Tovtov &€ ott@ Stxacedvtos dvtérXeye 
ovoels, MaTE EKpatee TH YvwpN* TO yap KpaToS ELye 
THS TTpaTINs ovTOS ex Pactir€os, GAN ovK ’AptaBakos. 
peTaTre“papevos wy Tos TaEiapyous TMV TEAéwv Kal 
TOV peT EwvTOD eovtwyv “EXAHVwY Tos oTpaTHYods 2 


UW 


> / v ? a ’ \ , td 

elpWTa, €b TL Eldeiey AOdyoy Tept Llepcéwy as 

duapGepéovtas ev TH ‘EXXadi. cuyevTwr 6€ Tav ért- 

a \ “ \ 

KANTO, TOY eV OUK ELdOTWY TODS xpNopLOLS, TaV Sé 
4-2 
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+97 \ b) ’ / \ ? , \ 4 
ELooT@Y pev, ev adein SE OV TolevpEevwY TO eryeLY, 
avtos MapSdnos édeye’ “Eel toivur vets i) tote 

a 5 ’ 
“oJdev 7) od TOAwaTE A€yeLV, GAN eyo epéw ws ev 
“emriotapevos. eats Aoylov ws ypeov éote Ilépoas 
5 “dmixopévous €s THY “EANAda SiapTacat TO (pov TO ev 
“ Aergoict, mera Sé TH SuapTrayiy amod€o Oat Tavtas. 
“A uels Tolvuy avTo TODTO ETL TaLEvoL OUTE ipweV ETL TO 
“{odv rodTo ote éruxetpyooper SiapTalerv, TaUTHS TE 
“ cr PYeeey 2 , > , ef ¢ / gd 
elvekev TS aiTins OVK aTroNEOpEOa. WTTE VJLEWV OTOL 
» i al 
10 “Tuyxavouat evvoot éovtes Ilépanat, dere TODOE 
« elpexev, ws Tepletopevous nueas “EXAyjvev.” Tatra 
, , Ul 
ode cimas SevTepa eonpnve Tapaptéeec0al Te TavTa 
¢ A 
Kal evxpivéa TrotéecOar Os dpa nuépy TH eTLovon 
oupBorns econévns. XLII. Totrov & éywye tov 
\ \ js! Ss ’ , »” b] 
1s Xpnopov, TOV Mapoorios etme és Ilepoas eye, €s 
"Trrvpwots te kat Tov “Eyyédewv otpatov oida me- 
mrounpévov, AX ovx« és Ilépoas. adda ta pév Baxidé 
eote €s TAVTNV THY MaYNY TETrOLnLEVa, 
Tiv & él Ocppodorte cal Acwr@ rexyeToin 
20 ‘EAXjvev atvodov Kat BapBapédwvov iiynr, 
nr \ / ¢€ \ U la 
TH wodXol tecéovtar UTép Aayeow TE mopoy TE 
Tofoddpov Mijdwr, bray aicwwov muap é7édOn. 
Lal \ \ / U v t 

TavTa ev Kal TapaTANoLa TOUTOLTL ANG Movcato 
v Ss b] / € \ / \ PY fi 
éyovra olba és Ilépoas. 6 dé Ocppwdwv moTapos pee 

\ U \ / 
25 petakd Tavaypns Te Kat I'Nicavtos. 
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The Athenians are warned in the night by Alexander, son 
of Amyntas, king of the Macedonians, and informed 
of the cause of Persian delay and the determination 
to fight next (12th) day. 

XLIV. Mera 6€ thy erepatynow Tév ypnonar 
Kal Tapaiveow Thy €« Mapooviov wE te éylveto Kal 
és puAakas ETaTCOVTO. WS O€ TPCTW THS VUKTOS TpO- 
eAnraTo, Kal jovyin €0KEE Eivat ava TA OTpaTOTEbA 
kal pariota ot avOpwtot eivas ev UTV@, THYLKADTA 
Tpocedacas inm@ pos Tas hudakas Tas AOnvaiwy 
"AréEavdpos 0 ?Aptytew, otpatnyos Te édv Kat 
Bactrev’s Makedover, difnto toict otpatnyoict és 
ANoyous édOeiv. Twv 5é dvdrddKwy of pey TAEdVES 
Tapeuevor, of © EGeov eri Tovs otpatyyovs, EXOovTES 
5€é EXeyov, ws avOpwros Kou ew immou éx TOD oTpa- 
toméoou Tod Mydwy, ds ddAO pev ovdev Tapayupvot 
ros, gTpaTNYoUS O€ ovomatwy EOérXEw Pyot és Aoyous 
erGeiv. XLV. Otc 6€ ével tadtTa 7Kovcoar, avTixa 
elmovto €s Tas vAakas. amiKopévoict O€ édXeyE 
"AreEavdpos tade’ “"Avodpes "A@nvatot, tapabnkny 
“july Ta erea Tabde TiHEuat, ATOppnTa ToLevpEvoS 
“apes wnodeva NEyew Vueas AdXov H lavcaviny, uy me 
“xal SuapCeipynte’ ov yap av Erexor, ef 1) beyadws 
“éxndopny avvatracns THs ‘EXXados. avTos TE yap 
“RAY yévos cit T@pPYatlov, Kal avT édevOEpns Se- 
“Sovdkwpévny ove av Gedo Opav Thy EXdaba. NEYO 
“$é wy ote Mapoovio te kal TH oTpatin Ta opayia ov 
“Svvatar katabvmua yericbar' Tadat yap av éwayeo- 
“Qe pov O€ of déd0xTat TA pev Ohayia Eav YalpELV, Ga 
“npepn O€ Stahwoxovon cupBornv ToLéea Vat. KaTap- 
“ pwonke yap pun) TAEDVES TVAAEYOTE, WS eyo Elxato. 
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“apos tavta étoynaterbe. iv S€ dpa vrepBaryrat 
/ 
“tv cupBornv Mapoovios Kal 47) Trovéntat, AuTAapéeTE 
‘ 

“uévovTes* OrLyav yap ode nuepéwv AElTreTAaL oLTIA. 
«> Neh mete pe ’ ” \ t , 

ny 6é€ vuiv 6 ToNEMOS OO€ KATA VOOY TEAEUTHON, 

a nr / a 

5 “pvnocOnvai Tiva yp Kal éwed EXeVPEpwatos TEpt, OF 

““EXAnvev eivexev oUTw Epyov tapaBoXov Epyacpat 

“Ure mpobuuins, €béLov vuiv Syrdoat Thy Svavoray 

“rnv Mapéoviov, va pn éritécwot vpiv ot Bap- 

\ \ , 

“ Bapot wn Tpotdexomévorcl kw. elpt dé AN€éEavdpos 
Toe Poy € \ a ” > , . , 
10 “0 Maxedov.” ‘O pév tadta eizras atnXavve OTricw 

és TO OTpaTOTEdOY Kal THY EwuTOd Taki. 


The Spartans change positions with the Athenians so that 
the latter should face the Persians, and they the 
Boeotians. Mardonius however makes a corresponding 
change, whereupon the Spartan commander Pausanias 
resumes his old place. 


— al - ) 
XLVI. Ofd€ orpatnyol tév "AOnvaiwv érXOovtes 
ee \ \ , »” / U vv 
éml TO OeEvov Képas EXeyov Ilavcavin ta Tep 7}Kovcav 
’ , ¢ \ , - , , 
AneEdvepov. 0 d€ To’Tm TH AOYO KaTappwdyncas 
\ Il , ” 5 » ge hy \ t py Ti, 
15 ToS Iépaas EXeye Tade Tel TOLVUY €S NW 1) TUp- 
\ / € / \ ‘ 
“ Bons) yivetat, Uuéas ev Ypeov éate Tods "AOnvaiovs 
“ornvat kata Ttovs Llépoas, nuéas 88 Kata Tovs 
« , \ \ Pa / / c 
Bowwtovs Te Kai Tovs Kat’ buéas TeTaypévous ‘EX- 
ee ' a ” - ¢ n Shy \ , 
Ajnvev, TOvdE ElveKev’ Vues Eriatacbe Tos M7- 
\ \ ’ lal a 
20“ Sous Kal THY payny avtov év Mapaddri payer dpe- 
r v / , n“ 
“vou, nets O€ arreipol TE Eiev Kal abdaées TOUTwY TOV 
«c 3 8 Ns et , \ PS) \ / , 
avépav" {TapTintéwy yap ovdels TeTE(pntar Mydav. 
at a. be B a \ 2) »: tal ” 'f ’ 
npets 6€ Bowwrdv Kai Oeocaddy Ewrrerpoi eiper. 
’ ’ / 
“aX avadafortas Ta OTA XpEoV eoTe iévar Upéas 
« \ | 10 \ ‘ e / be > \ - ” \ 
25 “ev ES TOE TO KEpas, NMEaS O€ Es TO EVwWYUpOY.” TIpds 
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\ cal 8 LP) a O a cal 
5é radra eirav of A@nvator tade* “ Kat adroior hiv 
> ’ fal / 
“qadat aT UpYXNs, ETEL TE ELOOMEV KAT Vpéas Tacco- 
/ \ / / / ’ an an 
“ wevous tous Ilépaas, év vow éyéveTo eltreiy TadTA, TA 
£ an , > \ 
“arep vucis pOavtes mpopépete’ ara yap appwoéo- 
«“ \ ¢ lal b) eas Y e / >) N. ’ 
fev fy VELIY OVK NOcES YévwYTAL Ol AOYoL. E7ret 6 
“« 9 Nuns , Ngee, , Caan e , 
@v avtol éuyncOnre, Kal ndomévotct npuiv ob Noyot 
, ty / / n 
“veyovact Kal EToLpol elev Troécey TavTa.” XLVII. 
¢ De A? b) / n nee f 
Os & Apecxe auhotépoics Tavta, nos Te Siépawe 
\ U , 

Kal dvaXXacaovTo Tas Takis. yvovTes dé ot Bowwtol 
\ , : ’ t € 259 / 
TO ToLevpevoy eEayopevovat Mapdovig. o 6 éret TE 

cee? , A ’ 

NKOUGE, AUT/KA METLOTAVAL Kal AUTOS ETELPATO Trapa- 

\ , \ \ ! e \ 

yeov Tovs Ilépcas Kata Tovs Aakedatpovious. ws bé 
lj an ar , ¢ 

éuale TovTO ToLovTO yevouevoy 6 Lavoavins, yvovs 

7d . r 3 , 5 ‘ys , SIN \ 

étt ov AavOave., OTIicw YE TOUS LarapTintas él TO 

\ Q Nene rey th SNE OSCE aan a 

deEvov Képas’ @s 0 avtws Kat 0 Mapdovios émt Tod 

> 
EVM@VULLOV. 


A challenge to the Spartans, which receives no answer. 


XLVIII. “Eset 6€ Kxatéstncav és tas ap- 

, U , ¢ 66 fi ’ \ 
yatas Takis, Téeurras 0 Mapdovios xnpvxa &€s tous 
Lraptintas, edeye Tade’ °O, Aakedarpoviot, vpets 87 
Réyeo be eivar dvdpes Apiotot VTO THY THOE aVEpoTrOD, 

/ b) b) 
EKTAYACOMEV@OV WS OUTE HevyeTE EK TOAEWOU OTE 
/ 3 / / f D) i) / \\ 
Taki EKNELTTETE, MEVOVTES TE 1 ATOXAUTE TOUS 
’ , Dy ) \ 3 , a > Se ’ \ 
évavtiovs 7) avtol amroANvabe. tov 8 ap hv ovdev 
annbés. Tplv yap ) cvppitar nwéas es YeLpav TE 
vopov amixécbat, Kab 57 devyovtas Kal takw é€x- 
Lf ¢e 2 7 >) > / / \ 
AeltrovTas vpcas eldouer, ev “ACnvaiotct Te THY 
MpoTrElpav Tolevpéevouvs avtovs Te avtia SovAwy 
fal n +9 A cal 
TOV NMETEPWOY TATCOMEVOUS. TAUTA OVOaLaS aVvdpav 
An r ; lal 

aya0av épya. add Treiatov On ev Vuiv evevoOnpev. 
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, \ \ f ¢ \ / > 

mpocdeKomevoe yap Kata Kréos ws On wéurpeTe €5 
, , ‘ / Uy 

npeas KNPUKA TpoKanrEopEvoL Kal PovhomeEvot povvotct 

, lal ’ 

Tléponor wayerOar, aprvos eovres more TavTa ovdev 

TOLOUTO A€yovTAas Lpéas EVpopev, GANA TTdOTOVTAS 

r fol ? pI \ , c a v / na 

5 aAXoV. viv ay érrELdy OVK UpEts npEaTe ToUTOV TOU 

€ a lal 

Adyou, GAN aHpels apyouev. TL On OV mpd pev TOV 

‘EXAnvov ctpeis, evel te SedoEwabe civar apioro., 

x x - ’ ¢ a 7 \ ” bd \ 

mpo 8¢ Tav BapBapwv pels, ico mpos taovs apiOmov 
b] / \ * \ ts \ \ ” 

emayerauea; Kai av per doxén Kal Tovs addous 

10 payec Oat, of S av petérertev paxéobwv vatepor’ et 

L , A Lal 

8é xal pr) Soxéot, GAN reas povvous aTroypar, npels 
/ € / , 

S¢ Suapayecouela’ oxdTepor 8 adv npéwv viKyjowst, 

TOUTOUS TO ATaVTL OTpaTOTEdw ViKaDY. 


The Persian cavalry annoy the Greeks and spoil their 
water. 


c A a ” \ > \ 
XLIX. ‘O pev tatta eélmas Te Kat éTITyov 
U “ e ? ‘ ’ \ ig / ’ U 
15 ypovor, ws of ovdeis ovdEV UTEKpLVETO, aTaXAGCETO 
; \ er / 
omicw, atedOav Sé éonpaive Mapdoviw ta Katada- 
, € \ \ , 
Bovra. o O€ Teptyapys yevouevos Kal érracpOels 
a , : ee | \ 7 yd ¢ 
wuxpi vicn éwixe THv tmov ert TOUS’ EXdqvas. ws 
‘ ee U fal ‘ 
Sé émndacav ot immota, écivovto Tacav THY OTpa- 
A ‘ ¢ ‘ > / , \ , / 
20 Tuy THY “EXAnviKnv EcaxovTiGovTEs TE Kal EatoEEvov- 
/ € / , ? 
Tes wate immoTtoEdTat Te €ovTes Kal mpoo peper Gar 


v , LU \ / ae 2 v 
admopo. tHv te Kpnvnv tiv Lapyadinv, an’ as 
vdpeveTo Wav TO aotpatevpa 70 “EAnViKOY, cuveTa- ~ 


patav Kal cvvéxwoay. ioav Mev ay KaTa THY KPnYNV 
25 Aaxedatpovioe TeTaypévot podvot, Toias dé ddXotoL 
"EdAAnoe 7 pev KpnVn Tpocw éyiveto, ws ExacToL 
étuxov TeTaypévol, 0 Sé’Acwmrcs ayyod" épuxopevor 
88 amd Tod "Acwrod oltw 61) eri Tv Kpivnv édot- 
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e ’ A a fal , ’ >) A ad 

TEOv* amo Tov ToTapnod yap odu ovK €Ejv tdwp 

hopéco Oat U7 Te THY im@TéwV Kal TokeULATOY. 

Lhe Greeks resolve to shift their position to the ‘Island’, 
a mile nearer Plataea, for the sake of water, for 
greater safely from the Persian cavalry, and greater 
Jacility in protecting convoys over Kithaeron. ‘Third 
position of the Greek Army. [cc. 19, 25.] 

L. Tovtov d€ tovovTou yiwwopévov of Trav ‘EXXjvev 
Ul a a a 
TTPATHYOl, ATE TOV TE VOaTOS GTEPNOEions TIS CTpaTLNS 
Kal UTO THS UrTou Tapaccopméerns, cuVEEYOnoav Tepl 5 
) a / ie bi 4 ‘ f 

QUTOY TE TOUTWV Kal GAAW)?, EAOoVTES mapa llavoavinv 

? \ \ \ , ” \ / , 

emt TO OeElov Képas. GAA Yap TOVTwWY TOLOVTwY 

DiS. Qn / 3: , 5 v \ / 5S 

covT@Y pardov aodeas éEdUTEC’ OUTE yap oLTia eLyoV 

” iA , > / ’ f 3 

ETL, OF TE THEWY OTEwVES ATroTEUdOEVTES és IleXo- 

TOVVNTOV WS ETLOLTLEVMEVOL ATTOKEKAEATO UTO THS 10 

immov, ov Suvawevoe amixécOat és TO oTpatomTedov. 

LI. Povrevopévorce S€ Tota oTpatnyoics edoke, iv 

¢ / > / \ c / e / ‘ 

uTepBarwvrar exelvny Tv Hwépnv oi Lépcar cunBornvy 

TOLEVPEVOL, ES TV Vicov lévat. 1 O€ €oTL ATO TOU 

? rn \ a , A , SJ.) 2 

AcewTod Kab ths Kpnrns ths Tapypadins, éw 7 15 

, s \ 

EgTpaTOTEdEVOVTO TOTE, SDEKA TTADIOUS aTréYoUTA, TPO 

a f fs a N ¢/ \ yy 24 
™s Ildatatewy modw0s. vicos Oé ovTw av ein ev 

’ , \ » BJ n 

nrelp@* ayilopevos 6 ToTauos avwbev éx TOD 

A / ’ ? 
Ki@atpdvos péer Katw €s TO Tediov, dtéyov aT 
aAnAoV Ta pécOpa Ooov Tep Tpla oTdb.La, Kal ézreLTEV 20 
UG ’ [¢ / 
cuppiayer €s TaUTO’ o’voma Oé of ‘Qepon. Ouyatépa 
a e , i 

dé TavTnv Aéyouct civat Acwrod ot éTuye'ptol. €s 

TouTov 6) Tov xapov éBovrEVcaVTO peTAVaTTHVAL, 

iA NG) ” a , U \ CanG , 

wa Kat Vdate éxywor ypdobar afOove, Kat ob trees 

odéas 1 owoiato, GoTep KaTLOv éovTwV. peTa- 25 

A \ 3 / 

Kiwéec Oat TE EOOKEE TOTE, ETTEAY TIS VUKTOS 7 OEUTEPY 
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\ € * \ > , e , b] 4 
gurakyn, ws av pn tOolato ot Llépoar eEoppeopevous 
’ 
Kat odeas éTmopevot Tapaccorev Ol imTOTAl. aTr- 
tA \ > \ a “ \ \ (:.) \ 
Kopévev O€ és TOY yY@pov TovTOY, TOV 5) 7 “AcwTis 
] , Lé es ’ n lal € \ 
Qepon mepioxiferar péovoa ex ToD KiBaipavos, vme 
\ / / > / A c / ’ / 

5 Tv vUKTa TavTHY edoKEE TOS Nuioeas aTTOTTENNELY 
TOU oTpaTtoTrédou Tpos TOV KiOaipwva, ws avadaBotev 
Tovs oTéwvas Tors él TA GiTla OiyomévouUs’ 1caV yap 
év TO Ki€aipadvi amroNeNappévor, 

cf 


Twelfth Night. The main body of the Greek allies go 
Jurther than is intended and occupy the Heraeum 
close to Plataea. 


a , \ 
LII. Tatra PBovreveapevor éexelvny pev Tv 
c / lal / n 
Io nmépnv Tacay TpocKerpévns THS immov elyov Tovov 
» e id ‘ ¢. 2¢ , 
atpuTov. ws Oe TE nuépn EANYE Kal ol im7réES 
\ , a Ul 
€7réTAVYTO, VUKTOS ON YLVOMEVNS Kal eovoNS THS WENS 
> \ \ / ‘ ° / > fal 
és tv 61) cuvexéeTo odt atvadrXaccecOa, évOadta 
> /, e \ , / > \ \ -~ 
aepOévres of TOANOL ATAaANAGONTO, EF EV TOV YOpoV 
15 €S TOV TUVEKEETO OUK EV VOW EYXOVTES, Of O€ WS ExivnOn- 
»” ” \ / \ \ / 
cay, épevyov dcpevoe Tv imtov mpos THY Idataréwv 
, , a , ree oe: a \ 
mort, devyovtes S€ amrixvéovtat ert TO “Hpaiov. To 
\ \ a f , > a / y / 
dé Tpo THS TWOALOs EoTe THS TANatatéwy, elxoot oTadlous 
> \ lal , a / > U 
avo THS KpHnvns THS Tapyadins améyov. aTriKopevat 
4 la) fa) ¢ 
20 6¢ EGevTo po Tov ipod Ta OTAa. 


Fausanias is hindered from starting in the same direction 
by the obstinacy of Amompharetus. 


LIII. Kat of pév mepi to “Hpaiov éotpato- 
medevovTo, Ilavaavins 6€ opéwy opéas ataddacoo- 
pévous €k TOU oTpaToTédou TapHnyyerrE Kal Toor 
Aaxesaioviowss avadkaBcvtas Ta Oma lévat KaTa 
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\ ov \ of U ’ \ 3 \ 
TOvVS adXoUS TOUS TpoLoVTas, VopLicas aUTOUS €S TOV 
tal Zi > ‘ , fal \ 
y@pov tévat, €> tov auvveOnKavto. évOadTa of pév 

ve 5 A , 
G@\Xot aptios Yoav Tov Takiapyéwv TrelOecPar Tav- 
, NN ¢ / A 
cavin, “Apoudapetos 6é 6 Iloduadew AoYnyéwy Tod 
, 

IIitavntew Royou ovK én Tovs Eelvous pevEeaOat 
ION 'e \ > > / \ SS / > , / 
oudé Ex@Y Eival aicyuvéely THY LrapTHY, EOoupalé TE 

\ > yy lal 
opéwy TO TolevpEevoy UTE ov Tapayevomevos TO 
, \ / ¢€ 
mpotépw roy. 6 Sé Ilaveavins te Kat 6 Evpuavaké 
fal / rn 
Sewov pev errotedvTO TO pn TelecOat éxeivov chiar, 
r ’ lal 
denvotepov O€ ETL Exelvou TAaVTA vevwpévou aTONLTrELY 
\ t > >] lal 
Tov Aoxov Tov Llitarnrny, wn hv aTorlTwat ToLEDVTES 
\ n 
Ta avvebnKavto Toltat adXovot “EXXNoL, atodnTat 
¢€ \ b) / > , \ e my ’ fal 
vTodegleis avtos Te Apopapetos Kal ol eT avTod. 
rn a \ / 
Tatta Noytfopevot atpéuas eiyov TO oTpaToTEdoV TO 
\ lal , ’ 
Aakwvikor, kai érerpavto TreiGovTés piv ws ov ypEov 
yy la) , \ e \ , 
ein TavTa mouew. LIV. Kai ot wéev rapnyopeovto 
> , nr / \ Ud 
Apopudapertov podvoy Aaxedatpoviwy Te kal Teyentéwv 
Nedetwpevov, “A@nvator Sé €molevy Totade* eEtyov 
> , \ 7d , 
atpéuas odéas avtouvs tva étayOnoay, éricTapevot 
\ ’ 
.Ta Makedammoviov dpovnpata ws adda hpoveovtov 
\ +. / ¢ Nd) / \ / 
Kal adAa eyovTwv. ws Oé €xivnOn TO OTPATCTEOO)D, 
” / e / b) , (? 5) / 
eveuTroy aodéwy imméa orvropevov Te et Tropeverbat 
b] / e an 
éemuyelpeovey of Yraptintat, elite Kal TO TapaTay 
\ lal ’ / 
Ln OvavoedyTat atraddAaccca Oa, éreipecOai te Ilav- 
ye \ \ y A ¢ \ 3 / is 
cavinv TO ypeov ein trocceww. LV. ‘Os 0€. amixeto 6 
a > \ / id / \ 
Knpv&é és tovs Aaxkedatpoviovs, Opa Té oheas KaTa 
, ? tal 
VOpHny TeTAypévous Kal és velKea aTLYyMEVOUS AUTOV 
\ , fi \ 

TOUS TpwToUsS. ws yap 61) Tapynyopéovto Tov ’Apop- 
/ igs te / AOS. / \ , 
papetov 0 Te Kvpuavaé cal 6 Lavoavins wn Kevduveverv 

/ , ” Yj 
pevovtas povvovs Aakedaipoviwy, ov Kws érevBor, és 
Oy 8) / U t \ a A 
0 €5 VELKEa TE TUMTETOVTES ATiKATO Kal 6 KnpvVE TOV 


Io 


15 


25 
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’ , ‘é , 3 / / \ i 
A@nvaiwv tapiotato ode atruypévos. verxéwv S€ 6 
"Apoudapetos AapwBaver TéTpov apydhotépynaor THot 
xEpal, kai Tels Tpo Today Tav Ilavcaview TaUTH 
fol / / / \ , A / 
TH Widow WwndilecOar Edn pn hevyerv tors Eeivous, 
, / \ f c A ‘  \ 
5 [Eeivous A€ywv Tos BapBapous]. o 6€ wawomevov Kat 
, , / ’ lal , A > / 
ov dpevnpea KaXéwy exeivov mpos Te Tov ’AOnvaiwv 
KNpUKa ETELPWTEOVTA Ta EvTETAAmEVA eye O Ilav- 
cavins €xéNeve TA TapedvTa adi TpHYypaTa, expniCé 
te Tav “AOnvaiwy tporxwpyical Te Tpos EwuTovs Kal 

Io TOLEELY TEL TS ATOOOU Ta TEp av Kal odeis. 
Thirteenth Morning. Pausanias starts at length and 

marches along the high ground harassed by the Persian 

cavalry; while the Athenians march by the lower 

road. Amompharetus follows after an interval. 

LVI. Kalo pév arraddXaccero és tTovs ’"A@nvaious. 

‘ , , 
tovs 6é émel avaxpwopévouvs mpds EéwuTors nos 
KatexauBave, ev TOUT TH KXpovw KaTHmEVoS O 
Ilavoavins ov doxéwv tov “Apoudapetov dreiyrerOar 
an ,’ , 

15 Tov GAXwv Aaxedaipoviwy anoaTeryovTa@r, TA 61 Kal 
éyéveTo, onpunvas amnye Sia THY KoAwWYaY TOUS 
AoiTrovs Tavtas* elrovto b€ Kal Teyentar. ’AOnvaior 

‘ / Mew \w» “a ’ e 
Sé tayOévtes Hicay Ta Eurradw 7 Aaxedaiporot. ot 
pev yap tav te 6yOwy avtelxyovto Kal THs UTwpeNs 

20 TOD KiBaipavos, poSecpevor THY immov, ‘A@nvaior é 
Kato tpapbértes és TOTEdov. LVII. ’Apoppaperos 
Se dpynv te ovdapa Soxéwv Ilavoaviny torApicew 
opéas atoNuTreiy TepieiyeTo avTOU pévOYTAaS fi) EK- 
Nurety THY Takiy. TpoTepeovTwy é TaV adv Ilaveavin, 

Uy ’ ,’ la , 
os katabo£as avtovs iOén TéxVy aTrokTEty aUTOY, ava- 
’ , . 4 64 v 
AaBovta Tov AOYoY Ta O7Aa Hye Badnv mpos TO adAXO 
fol ‘ \ , A a , , , , 
atibos. To dé aedOdv door te Séxa oTudia aveweve 
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, 
tov "Apoudapétov dAoyov, Tept totawov Moddevta 
ispupévoy “Apylomiov Te XKMpov KadEopuevoy, TH Kal 
’ 5) r CoN e Pie aes, \ a 
Anpuntpos ’EXevowvins tpov jotat’ avéweve dé Todde 
0 ’ ad \ x m 

elveKer, va NV {Ln ATONELTN TOV YWPOV EV TO ETETAYATO 

ce +3: U 4 \ ¢ / ’ > ’ a , 

o “Apoppapetos Te Kal 0 NOXOS, ANN avTOD pEvwot, 

, > , 3) 2. / \ 7s > \ \ 

BonGéou oticw map éxelvovs. Kal ot Te apdl tov 

’ , / , \ Cl th c al 

Apoudapetov Tapeyivovto ot, Kat n tTTOS N TOY 

lal € \ ’ 

BapBdapwyv mpoceKéeTo Taca. ot Yap imTOTaL eTrolevY 

olov Kal édGecav Trovéewy aici, tOovTes S& TOV yYOpoV 

A , ed an 

KeLvov €v T@ ETETAVAaTO Of “EXAHVEs THoL TpoTépyce, 

nArauvoyv Tous immous alel TO TpoTw Kal dpa KaTa- 
, / 

Aafovtes TpoceKéaTo odu. 

Ln the morning Mardonius sees the Greek Position evacuated 
and orders a general pursuit. Fle directs tt against 
the Lacedaemonians and Tegeans. 

LVIII. Mapédcmos dé &s érvdeto tods ”EXXnvas 
aS ‘ fal a 
aTovyomévous UT viKTa Eldé TE TOY YOpPOV EpHpuor, 

Karéoas Tov Anpicaiov Owpnxa Kat Tovs aderdeovs 

avtov Evpumunov Kal Opacviniov éreye* “°O. wraides 

“"Anrevew, Ett TL rEEETE TadE OpéovTes EpHua; vpets 

oes e / 2 / F) 

yap ol mAnoLoYwpor ed€yete Aaxedatpovious ov 
, 3 S 
“ hevyew €x wayns, adda avdpas eivat TA TrOdewLa 
“mpWTOUS, TOUS TPOTEPOV TE pEeTLaTAMEVOUS eK TIS 
tf a 
“raksos eleTe, vo TE UTO THY Tapolyomevny VUKTA 
“ Ne pa .6, , Cy , F / ’ 5) , 
Kal Ol TavTeEs Opéopmev Stadpavtas* dédeEav Te, €Tret 

“adeas édee pos Tous arevdéws apiotous avOpwoTrov 

« 4 } Qn gd yO€ ” DZ b 10 

ayn StaxpiOnvat, OTL ovdéves apa EovTEs eV OUda- 

“ o Sele wey > ry , \ (tpi \ 

foigt ECovaot KAANCL EVATECELKVUATO. Kal UpLLY MEV 

“ Lael I / ’ / \ 4 > lol > / 

éovat Ilepoéwy ameiporct TOAN EK ye EmEd eyiveTo 

“ / b] / , a_/ \ 

TVYYVOLN, ETALVEOVTWY TOUTOUS, TOLTL TL Kat TUYN- 
s Aye) rn a > , 
“Seate’ AptaBatou dé Ooupa Kai wadXov érrocevpeny 


5 
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25 
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“TO Kal Sjoat Aaxed f 57 
TO Kal Katappwojcat Aaxedamovious, Katappwdn- 
« , ’ bé 6 , 8 , c \ 
carta Te aTrodeEacCat yvopnv SethoTaTny, WS KpEoV 
«< > , \ ' as > \ 
ein avafevEavtas TO otpatoTredov iévar és TO On- 
“Balwy actu TodLopKyncopmévous* Tv Ett Tpos emED 
P \ , \ ' Noeie. 7 y 
5 “ Bacirevs wevcerat. Kai tovtwr pév étépwbe Exrat 
“Novos, viv O€ €xelvoirt TaDTa TroLedaL OVK ETLTpETTEA 
“€oti, dAdNa Suwkréot eicl és 0 Katadapdhbértes S0- 
“ 6 a Aes r t t / ” 
covet nuiv tov 61 eroinoav Uepocas mavtwr dixas. 
LIX. Tatra eizras nye tovs Hépoas Spopw SvaBavras 
10 Tov “Acwroy Kata otiBov tav ‘EXXjvwv os 8) atro- 
‘ al 
dudpnoKkovtwy, emeixé te é7l Aaxedatpoviovs te Kal 
‘ > 
Teyentas povvous* ’A@nvaious yap tpatropévous és TO 
/ ¢ \ Lal v , , / \ ¢ , 
mediov UTO TAY bxOwv ov Katdpa. Llépaas Sé Opé- 
ovTes wpunmévous SudKew Tovs “EXAnvas of RotTrol 
a Lal U 
15 Tav PapPapixav TerX<wv apyovTes avTixa TavTes 
jelpav Ta onpunia, Kal €diwKov ws Today txacTos 
= v ; , \ , v U \ 
elyov, oUTE KOTMM OVdEVL KooUNOEVTES OTE Tak. Kal 
? \ a eet eee. > om c , , 
ovTot wev Bon Te Kal Opiiw ernicay ws avapTraco- 
pevoe Tovs” EXAnvas. 


Pausanias, seeing the Persians approaching, sends hastily to 
the Athenians to join him. The latter attempt to do so 
at once, but are prevented by an attack of the Greek 
contingent of the Persian army. 


20° LX. Ilaveavins 6, os mpocexécto 1 inzos, 

/ \ \ > / e , /, / - 

meuas mpos tovs A@nvaiovs imméa éyer TaAbde 
omy > cal , cal ‘ / 

Avépes "A@nvaiot, aydvos peyictov mpoxepévou, 

“€devOépny eivar 7) SeSovAwpéevnv THY “EXXada, Tpo- 

« ‘ e \ “ / c r e ld 

Sedoueba Ure TAY cuppaywv rpels Te of Naxedarpo- 

25 “wot Kal vets of AOnvaior bd thy Tapovyomevny 

“pita diadpavtwv. viv wy dédoxTat TO évOcdrev TO 
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a4 , Coan > / \ a 5 vw 
ToiNTéov nut, AwUVopéevous yap TH OvvdpcOa apioTa 
[74 L ’ / > i 5] ¢ / es 
TEPLOTENAELY AAANNOVS. EL LEV VUV ES VMEAS WPLNTE 
A € 
“dpyny 1 trmos, xphv Oo nuéas Te Kal TOUS pET 
, . , 
“nuewv TV “EAXada ov podidovtas Teyentas Bon- 
, Woe < fal 7 
“ Oéew vpiv' vov Oé, és nuéas ydp dtaca KeyopyKe, 
“ Sixaioi €aote Vets pcs THY TLeComevnY WadLoTA TOV 
“woipéwv apuvéovtes ievat. €¢ 0 apa avTovs vpéas 
“KataderabynKke advvatov te BonOéev, vpets O npiv 
“rods tokotas atoTéwarvtes yapi Oéc0e. ouvvot- 
(44 NEC A e \ \ “i te “ 7, A 
Sapev O€ Viv UO TOV TAapEOVTA TOVSE TOAELOV EOVTL 
“aroov TpodupoTatolat, ooTE Kal TAVTA écaKoveELV. 
LXI. Tatra of "A@nvaios os émvPovtTo, oppéato 
BonOéew Kat Ta padiota erraudvew. Kai ode dn 
/ > / ce 3 / ¢€ f lal 
otelyovar émiTiOevtas of avtitaydevtes ENA nvr TOV 
\ / / dé / / 
peta Baciréos yevopéevov date unKéTe SvvacCat Lon- 
Onoar’ TO yap Tpockelpevov apeas EdvTree. 


The Battle. Zhe Lacedaemonians and Tegeans thus 
isolated cannot get favourable omens for a charge, 
until Pausanias utters a prayer to Here. Then the 
omens become suddenly favourable and the Tegeans begin 
the charge. There ts a violent hand to hand struggle. 


oUTw 67) pouvvwbévtes Aaxedarpovior kat Teryentat, 
covtes adv Wirolce apLOuov of péev TEVTaKLoMUpLoL, 
Teyenrar dé tpuoxidvot (ob Tov yap ovdapa area xifovTo 
amd AaxeSapoviwr), eohayiafovto ws cvpBaréovtes 
MapSovie nal +H otpatin TH Tapeovon. Kai ov yap 
oft éyiveto Ta oddyia Ypnota, érimTov TE aVTOV EV 
TOUT@ TO Xpove ToAAOL Kal TOAN@ TAcbvES ETPO- 
parifovto’ dpdkavtes yap ta yéppa ot Heépoas 


A 4 e dA 
ariccav Tov TokevUAaT@V TOAAG AGPELOEWS, OUTW WOTE 25 
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, a / \ A / ’ 
mlelomevav Tov LTapTintéwv Kal THY ohayiwv ov 
/ ’ / \ / \ ‘ 
ywouévav anroPdéyavta tov Ilavoavinv mpos To 
.s ‘4 
“Hpaiov to TlAataéwv emixarécacbar tiv Geor, 
xpnivovta pynoauas ogeas evoOjvar THS €AriOos. 
5LXII. Tadta & éte tovrov émixareopévov mpoek- 
e an \ 
avactavrTes Tpotepot ot Teyehtar éyodpeov €s Tous 
rn \ 
BapBapovus, cai totct Aaxedaipoviowcs avtixa peta 
Tv evxny tiv Ilavoaview éyivero Ovopévoict Ta 
ogayia ypnata. ws Sé ypovw KOTE eyévETO, Ex o'pEoV 
\ e > \ \ / x e s bd / \ 
10 Kal ovtot emt ToVS Ilépoas, cai ot Ilépoas avtiot Ta 
Toka petéevtes. éyiveto 5é Tpa@Tov Tepl TA yéppa 
fal wv Ul 
pdayn. ws 6€ Tadta éreTToKee, ]0n eylveTO wayn 
U 
tayupn map avtTo TO Anuntpiov Kat ypovoy émt 
\ > "\ ’ / b) ? Pare \ \ , 
TOANOY, €5 0 aTixovTO €s wHicpov' Ta yap dovpata 
Ul 
15 €7wlAauBavopevor KaTéxAwv ot BapBapor. AnpaTt 
pév vuy Kal pon ovK Eaooves joav ot Ilépoas, 
avoTNot O€ €ovTEs Kal TPOS aveTLATH MOVES AoaV Kal 
2. ig a“ cr U / 
OUK OpoloL Toit EvayTiolat copinv. TpoeEaiccorTes 
\ cy ye \ / \ fa) A \ 3 , 
6€ KaT €va Kat béxa, Kal TrAEDVES TE Kal éXaTCOVES 
20 svaTpepopevol, €oétimTov &€s Tods XmapTijtas Kal 
dvepOelpovTo. 
Mardonius falls. 
\ / \ 
LXIII. Ty de étuyyave avtos édv Mapdovios 
> 9 C7 fal 
am inmmou TE payopevos AevKOD Eywy TE TEpl EwuTOY 
/ / \ S: 
Aoydoas Iepcéwy tovs apiatouvs yirious, Tavtyn Sé 
‘\ ‘ \ 
25 Kal padiora Tovs evavTious émiecay. Goov pév vuv 
“id “4 n ’ lal 
xpovov Mapdovios repuqv, of 5& avtetyov Kal apuuvo- 
pevoe KaTEBadXov TOAXAOS TY AaKedatmoviwv, ws 5é 
’ lal 
Mapédmos adméOave Kat TO Tepl exeivoy TeTaypévov 
EN ? , v / \ ‘ e of 3 , 
€OV LOYUPOTATOV ETFETE, OVTW O7) Kal Ol ANAOL ETpaTrOVTO 
‘ > a lal 
kat elfav rotct Aaxedaipovioist. mrciatov yap 
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, ¢ a 
adeas €dndéeTo 7 €cO))s Epnpos evdoa bw" TpdS 
yap omAitas €ovTEs yumrvyTes ayava eroLeduTO. 
) lal lal n 
LXIV. *Ev@airta 7 te Sixn Tod dévov Tod Aewvidew 
KaTa TO XpHoTpLov ToloL Xaraptintyae ex Mapooviov 
€TreTENEETO, Kal ViKnY avatpéeTal KAANLATHY aTracéwV 
Tov nets touev Ilavoavins 6 KreouSpotov tod 
, / a \ / / e / \ 
Avatavépibew. tav Oé KaTUTEpOé of TpoyoveY Ta 
’ (; 
ovvopata eipntat és Aewvidny’ wutol yap oft Tvy- 
yavouct ¢ovtes. atrodvrcKkes 5é Mapddcvios v0 
TAN, / 2! \ > vy / / "’\ / 
eyuvnatou avopos ev XTapTn Aoyipov, OS Xpove 
df \ \ \ » ” / 
totepov peta Ta Mndixa éywv avdpas TpinKocious 
ovveBanre év StevuKdnpo Toréjov eovtos Mecanviowss 
Tact Kal avtos Te amréGave Kal of TpinKdcLoL. 


The Persians retreat to their entrenched camp. 


LXV. 7Ev &é TDararjor of Wépoat ds érparrovto 
CpeN a / ” O7 LA > x 
vo Tov Aakebampoviwr, Epevyov ovdéva KOoLOV és TO 
oTpatoTebov TO éwuTay Kai €s TO Telyos TO EvALWoD, 
\ > , b] / an ad a / 
TO €rroincavto év poipn TH OnBaidi. Odvpa é pou 
A \ a 5) 
bxws Tapa THs Anuntpos TO addoos paxopevwv ovoE 
a bd , n f BA bp] \ > \ / 
eis ébavn tav Iepcéwy olte EceXwv €s TO TEWEVOS 
ovTe évaTroOavav, Tept TE TO tpov ob TAEaTOL EV TO 
, 4 , \ v xX ” / 
‘BeBnrw Erecov. Soxéw 5, ef Te Tept Tov Oeiwv 
, , r ¢ \ sees, Cae NY. 
Tpnyuwatav Soxéew det, 7 Geds avTn apeas ovK edéxeTO 
> ‘ ‘ nr , 
éumpnoavtas TO (pov To év EXevotve avakropov. 


Artabazus at the head of forty thousand men seeing the 
other Persians in full retreat retired aleng the road to 
Phokis intending to make for the Hellespont. 


LXVI. Adry pév voy 7 wayn el TocovTo éyéveTo, 
’"AptaBalos b€ 6 Dapvaxeos avtixa Te ovK HpécKETO 
So Iie 5 
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eed \ , s 
KaT apyas NevTropévou Mapooviov ard Pacidéos, Kab 
, \ ) gy / 
TOTE TOANGA aTrayopEeva@v oUdeV TvvEe TUULadewy OvK 
rn , Ces 
€ov* émoingé Te AUTLS TOLAdE WS OUK ApETKOMEVOS 
Toiat mpnywact Tolar €x Mapédoviov movevpévorct, 
A >’ / C3 / SS ‘ / ’ 
Tav éeotpatryee 6 “AptaBagos (eiye Sé Suvamiw ovK 
uN >) A Ap 5 L ' > ' 
OdlynV, GAAa Kal és Técoepas puptadas avOpaT@V 
Ng i t ¢ ¢ x 9) G4 5 
Tept EwuTOV), TOUTOUS, CKMS 7 TUUPoOAn EyLVETO, EU 
b] / \ yA 3 / ,’ \ a 
éfeTuctapevos Ta euedde atoBnoecfar ato THs 
= SL aN 
PAXNS, YE KATHPTNLEVOS, Tapayyéelas KATA TWUTO 
, ~ > By 
iévat Tavtas TH av avtos éEnyéntat, Bxws av avToOV 
Opéwou oTovdns EXovTA, Tadra Tapayyeias ws €s 
payny aye onOev Tov otpatov. mpoTtepéwy dé THS 
c rn ef \ \ Ud \ / A \ 
6500 @pa Kal 61) hevyovtas Tods Ilépaas. ol'tw 81) 
\ ya NY ? \ / 
OUKETL TOV QUTOV KOC MOV KATNYEETO, GAAG THY TAYIC- 
’ =) Ud lal vo 
thv étpoyate pevywy ove €s TO EVAWoV TEiyos OUTE 
al ,’ , b] e 
és TO OnBaiwv Teiyos, GAN és Pwxéas, EOéXoV wS 
U 2 \ \ c ' ’ / 
TayloTa eT TOV “EXAnorovtoy amiKéo Gat. 


Meanwhile the Athenians after prolonged fighting had 
defeated the Boeotians who retreated into Thebes. 
LXVII. Kai 6) oftos pév tavty éTparrovTo, 
Tav 6¢ GdXrwv ‘EXXAjvwv Tév peta Bacir€os €PedoKa- 
xeovtov Bovwtol "A@nvatoisr euayécavto ypovov ert 
cuxvov. of yap pndifortes TAY OnBaiwr, ovrot eixov 
, ’ / 
mpoOupinv ovK odlynv payopmevol Te Kat ovVK €OEdo- 
KAKEOVTES, OUTW WOTE TPLNKOTLOL AVTHY Oi TPWTOL 
\ oo» ? a ” cReaN ID ee \ 
Kat adptotor éevOadta érecov v0 “AOnvaiwy’ ws dé 
> "4 \ e 7 ? \ / , ie] 
étpaTovTo Kal ovToL, Epevyov és Tas OnPas, ov TH 
e , \ “ ” / ¢ lal 
mep of Ilépoat. Kal Tav dAdKwV TULpAYwY Oo Tas 
v4 v t . \ v ’ ’ 
Spiros ovTE Srapayecamevos ovdevi ovTE TL amrodeEa- 
peevos Epevyov. 
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The rout is general. The cavalry protect the fugitives. 


LXVIII. Annol ré pou, 670 wavta Ta Tprypata 
tov BapBapwv nptnto éx Ilepoéwy, e¢ kai ToOTE obToOL 
mp 7 Kat cuppitar Totoe TroAculoior Edevyov, Ort 
kat tovs Ilépoas dpwv. oltw Te Tavtes ehevyov 
TAnY THS imtou THS Te AXXNS Kal Bowwtins. arn bé 
TocavTa Tpocwédee Tos hevyovtas, aiel Te pos 
TOV TOEMioY ayyicTAa €odca, aTépyovca TE TOS 
gidiovs hevyovtas aro Tév ‘EXAyjvwv. 


The rest of the Greeks, who had advanced further than 
they were ordered and were near the Heraeum close 
to Plataca, hearing that the Persians were tn retreat, 
hasten to rgoin, but are cut to pieces by the Theban 
cavalry. 


LXIX. Of pév 67 vindvtes elrovto Tods BépEcw 
Su@bxovtés TE Kal hovevovTes, ev Oé TOVTH TO yivopéevw 
poPw ayyéAreTat Totct adrotoe” EXAnoe Tolct TeTAYy- 
pévotot wept TO “Hpaiov xal amoyevopévotot THs 
paxns, OTL payn Te yéyove Kal vikdev of peta 
Ilavoaview. of 86 axovcaytes Tadta ovdéva Koo jLoOV 
TayxOévtes of pev audi KopwOlovs étpamovto Sia Tis 
UT@pens Kal TOV KoAwWYeY THY hépovcav avw LOD Tod 
tpov THs Aruntpos, ot bé audi Meyapéas te Kal 
@nraciovs va Tod wedvov tiv NevcoTaTHY TOV OOD. 
émrel TE O€ AYXOU TOV ToAELLwY eyivovTo of Meyapées 
kat Prtdowo, amiddvtes ohéas of THY OnBaiwy 
immotat €mrevyouevous ovdéva KocpLoy mNavvov ér 
avTovs Tovs immous, THY immapyce “AcwTrddwpos 6 
Tywavopov. éamecovtes O€ KaTecToperay avTay 
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ve : / > 

éEaxoalous, Tovs Sé NowTods KaTnpatav OLwKOVTES ES 
\ a 

zvov Ki@arpova. 


The firing Persians manage to reach their entrenched camp. 
The Lakedaemonians as usual fail in storming the 
Jortification ; but as soon as the Athenians come up the 
Greeks force the camp and obtain an immense booty. 


’ / 
LXX. Obdroe pév 67 év ovdevi Noyw atr@XovTO, 
, / b] \ 
ot 6¢ Hépcas Kal 6 Gddos Opiros Ws KaTEpuvyoV €s TO 
/ a ” bl \ \ / ’ , 
EvAwov Tetxyos, EPOnoav ert Tos TUpyous avaBavTes 
5 °’ ’ 
mpw 1 Tovs Aaxedatpovious amixéoOu. avaBavtes 
dé éppa~avto ws ébuvéaTo apiaTa TO TELXOS. Tpoc- 
a [i 
AOovtov S tov Aaxedaipovioy KatectynKee oht 
\ si a 
Tevyopwayin éppwpevertépy. ws wey yap aTHoav ot 
oJ rn € rhey cs / Ss a , 3 lal 
A@nvaiot, of © nuvvovTO Kal TOANW TEOV Elyov TOV 
AaxeSatpoviov Hote ovK eTLaTAapévar TELYOMAXEELY, 
e fal a \ 
ws 6€ ode of “AOnvaior rpoanrOov, ottTw 61 toxupy 
> / / x / bd \ / / \ 
EYLVETO TELXYOMAYIN Kal YpovoV ET TONOV. TENOS dé 
apeTh Te Kal ALTrapin eTEBnoav AOnvaiot Tod TELyEos 
Kal HpiTov, TH 6”) €cexéovTo of “EXAHVES. TpwToL dé 
éonrOov Teyentar és TO Teiyos, Kal THY oKNYNY THY 
/ e ¥ e , / ” 
Mapooviov otto. cay of Svaptacavtes, Ta TE GNA 
3 ,’ a \ / lal ivf 2) a / 
é& avTns Kal THY hatyny TeV iTV €ovcav yadKEnv 
macav Kat Géns akinv. Thy pév vey patvny TavTHY 
‘ an >? 
tv Mapéoviov avébecav és tov vnov tis *Adéns 
"AOnvains Teyenrat, Ta S€ adda €s TOVTO, boa TEP 
» lal dA U 
éraBov, éorvecxay totae”EdAnot. of b€ BapBapou 
avdoev ett atipos éeroincavto TecovTos Tov TELYEOS 
b) ’ “~ a , 
OUTE TLS AUT@V GAKNHS Ewe“vNTO, aAUVKTaboY Te ola eV 
bd / / , \ » U 
OAlyo YoOpw TepoBnpévor TE KAaL TOAdAL poupiades 
t ’ , a a 
KaTe\Anuéevat av@pwmav. Tapnv Te ToiaL EdAnoe 
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, Ul 7 U a 
fovevety OUT Wate TpPLnKOVTA pupLadwy oTpaTod, 
/ , ‘ ” > , ” 
KaTAaOEoUTEwY TeccEpwr, Tas Exo “AptaBalos epevrye, 
Lal fal a / 
TOV RoTaY pde TpEis yYIALddas TepuyevécOar. 
Aaxedamoviov 6é tév éx Xadprns améOavov of 
Tavtes €v TH TUuBONH eis Kal evernxovta, Teyentéwy 
Nae / > / \ , \ , 
bé éxxaideca, “AOnvaiwy S€ dvo0 Kai TevtnKovTa. 


Who showed the greatest valour on either side. The end of 
Aristodemus the survivor of Thermopylae. 


LXXI. ’Hpiotevce 5& tév BapBapwv retis pcv 
0 Ilepcéwy, taros 6é 1 Laxéwv, dvnp Sé réyerat 
Mapéomos* “EXAnvav 6é, ayabdv yevouévov Kai 
Teyentéwv Kai AOnvaiar, vrepeSadovto apeth Aaxe- 
Saipoviot. Addo pev ovderi Exo adroonurvacbat 
(amravtes yap obt0L Tovs KaT EwuTovs évixwr), OTe dé 
kata TO ioxupotatoy mpoonvelyOncav Kal TovTov 
expaTygav. Kal dpotos éyéveto paxpo Apiotodnpos 
KaTa yvopas Tas nuetépas, Os &€x CeppoTvrAéwv 
Movves TOY TpLnKOTiwy TwOeEis Eiye VELOOS Kat ATLLIND. 
“peta O€ TodTOV npictevoav Locedavi0s Te Kal Prdo- 
Kvwy Kat “Apoudapetos Yaaptintys. Kattot yevo- 


, a , lal > » € 
LEéVNS N€aYNS OS yévoito avTaY apLoToS, éyvocay oi 
SE 


Tapayevowevor XTaptintéwy Apiotodnmov pev Pouno- - 


Hevov gavepas atrodaveiv ex THs Tapeovans of aiTins, 
AvooavTa Te Kal ExeiTOVYTAa THY Takiw Epya aTro- 
déEacbar peyada, Tlocedaviov S& ov BovdAdpevov 
anobvncKew avepa yevécbat ayabov' TocovT@ TodToY 
eivat Gueivo. adda Tadta pév Kal POdve av eirocer, 
ovToL O€ Tos KaTéde~a TaYTES, TAY ApicTooypou, 
TOV aTolaveyTwv év Tal’Tn TH Mayn, Tijtor eyévorTo, 
“Aptatodnpos d€ Bovdopevos arobaveiv Sua THY Tpo- 
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/ ° 

eipnpevnv aitinv ov érysnOn. LXXII. Odrou pev 
re b] a > / b] / 
trav év Ilhatatiot dvouacrorato. éyévovto. KadXu- 
, \ ” a / > / > \ Pe 

Kpatns yap éw Tis payns a7mélave, €XOwv avnp 
Ul , \ 4 “a / ¢ , ’ 
KaXNLGTOS €¢ TO OTpaTOTEbov THY TOTE EXXANVaDY, OV 
5 povvoy avtav Aaxedatpoviwv, dAX\a Kal TOY AdNoV 
“EAAjvar, Os, éretdn éeohayiafero Laveavins, katn- 
pevos ev 7H Take ETpwpaticOn ToEevpate Ta TeEUpA. 
‘ cee \ > ’ en 3 , > / , 
Kal 01) of pev ewayovto, 08 €Eevnveiypévos ebva avare€ 
\ ” \ ~ / ” / ’ 
Te Kal édeye pos Apiuvnoror, avopa IIhatatéa, ov 
10 péAewy of OTe Tpo THs ‘EXXados arroOvncKel, GAN OTL 
ovk éypyoato TH xeipl Kal OTL ovdév eat ot aTo- 
Sedeypévov Epyov éwvtod dEvov mpolvpevpévou azro- 


déFacCat. 


The ancient service of the demesmen of Dekelea and their 
reward. 


LXXIII. ’A@nvaiwv 62 Réyerar evdoxipjoat 

15 Twhavys 6 Evtvyidew, Sjpov AexerenOev, Aexedéwv 
S& tay KOTé Epyacamévwy Epyov ypnoyov és TOV 
mTavta ypovov, ws avtol ’A@nvaior Néyovot. ws yap 
8) 10 wadar kata ‘EXévns Koptdnv Tuvdapidat éoé- 
Badov és yqv tiv’ Artixny adv otpatod mrnGei Kal 
20 dviatacav Tovs Srovs, ovK ElOoTES Wa UmeEEKEETO 7 
‘Erévn, Tote Aéyoucr Tovs Aecxed€éas, of Sé avTov 
AédxeXov ayOopevov Te TH Oncéos UBpr Kat deyaivoyta 
mepi taon TH AOnvaiwv yopn, €Enynoapevov ot TO 
wav Tpnypa Katnynoacbat eri Tas ’Adiovas, tas by 
25 Tutaxos éov avroyOwv xatarpotidot Tuvdapidyat. 
roict b¢ Aexededat ev Xraptn avd ToVTOU TOD Epyou 
atédera Te Kal mpoedpin SuaTedéer €s TOOE alel ETL 
€ovca, oUTw WoTE Kal €s TOV TOEMOY TOV VaTEpoY 
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a ” , , ’ / , \ 
ToNXoLot ETETL TOVT@Y yevouevov AOnvaiotct TE Kal 
Ilexorrovynciowce oivopévwy thy addynv *ATTiK))Y 
Aakedamovinv, Aexeréns atrooyéo Bat. 


Sophanes and his anchor. 
LXXIV. Touvtov tod Snpou éov 6 Lwdavys Kal 
ti 
dpictevaas Tote AOnvatwr, di€ovs NOyous Neyomevous 5 
\ ¢ lol lal an , 5 , 
Exel, TOV ev WS Ex TOV SwaTHpos TOD OwpnKos Epopee 
, CT, , ” , Ges 
VarKén advaot Oedewéevnyv aykupay aLonpeny, THY OKWS 
na , / 
TENATELE UTTIKVEOMEVOS TOLTL TroAEMIoLGL BadéoxKeTo, 
ivé / e vh 3 / > a / 
iva &n pv o¢ Todkmtoe extrimtovtes éx THS TakLos 
= , A A 
peeTakivyncar pn) Suvaiato’ ywopévns 6& dhuyjs TAY to 
/ , , 4 
evavtiwy d€00KTO THY ayKupavy avadaBovtTa oiTw 
O.uwKew. ovTOS pev olTw éyeTal, 0 O EtTEpos TaV 
oyov TO TpoTEpov AeyOdrTe audicPatéwy éyeTat, 
’ / 
ws €% aoTibos aicl TepiOcovans Kal ovdapa aTpemt- 
Covons ehopee eticnwov ayKupay, Kal ovK €K TOD 15 
OapyKos dedepévny cLdnpenv. 
\ ” \ 
LXXV. "Eorte 6é cal trepov Lwdavet ANaptrpov 
” 3 / vA / ’ / 
épyov e&epyacuévoy, OTe TeptkaTnuevwy “AOnvaiwy 
Aiywav EvpuvBatny tov Apyeiov, avipa mevtaeOXor, 
€K TPOKANGLOS edo ITOV 6€ Ywda VO 2 
poKkAnalos epovevce. avtov d€ Lwhavea ypove@ 20 
e LZ by , \ 
VOTEPOV TOVTwWY KaTEAaBE AVdpa yevopuevovy ayalor, 
"AA / J vA U fal / 
nvaiov orpatnyéovta ana Aeaypo TO VavKwvos, 
> Tad A lal , 
avodavetv i170 “Howvdv év Aatw wept TOV peTadAdov 
TOV YPVTEWY LAYopeEvOY. 
A Greek woman, who had been captive to a Persian, rescued 
and restored to her friends. 


LXXVI. ‘Os 6€ totot “EdXdnoe ev Wdatacjor 25 
KatéoTpwvtTo of BapBapo., évOadTa ode émArOe yur 
te / e\ b) \ » ; , \ / 
aUTOMONOS, 7) EmTELON) Ewalle aToAwXOTAS Tovs Ilépcas 
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mm \ rn ‘ 

Kal vikavtTas Tovs “EXXnvas, €o0ca TaddaKkn Papar- 
/ lo / Ls 
dateos Tod Tedomios avdpos Ilépoew, coopnoapern 

lal lal \ ’ ‘4 \ e ’ / \ b] a 
NPUT@ TOAAS Kal avtn Kal al audirroro: Kat €oOnTL 
a ! a , A ? a 
™T KaANCTH TaY Tapeovoéwv, KaTaBdca EK THS 
€ U , ‘ ” fol 
5 appapaktns eywpec es Tovs Aaxedatpovious ETL ev That 
. , fal a / 
ghovyct €ovtas, épa@ca Oé wavtTa éxeiva OSuéTovTa 
, / ‘ ’ , 
Ilavcavinv, wpotepov Te TO ovvoma éEemucTapévn Kab 
\ / WA , > , 
THV TATPHNV WATE TOAAAKLS aKovGaca, eyvw TE TOV 
/ \ / fal , ” / 
Ilavoavinv cai KaBopévn Tav youvatwy édeye TadE’* 
a fal / fal ‘ 
10 “"Q, Bacired raprys, Adoal pe THY ikéTW aiypare- 
/ \ , , 
“Tov SovroclrNS. ov yap Kal és Tobe WYNaas TovaGSeE 
‘¢ / \ ” Py ‘ ” a ” ” 
aTorEcas Tos oVTE Salmover ote Deady d7w ExXov- 
: Lees \ \ / \ le. Ul ae 
“ras. €lpt d€ yévos pev Kon, Ovyatnp dé ‘Hynto- 
mS , ra 
“pidew tov “Avtayopew. Bin 5é we AaBodv év Ko 
° ig / »” ¢ \ ,’ / U 
1s “etye o Ilépons. O 6é apeiBetat Tocide’ “Tvvar, 
‘ \ € 4 , 
“@apoee Kai ws (KéTLS, Kal Eb On) TPs TOUT TUYXa- 
, , , ~ 
“pews adnféa r€eyouca Kal eis Ovyatnp ‘“Hynropisew 
a re ay ; \ a , , ‘ a 
“rod Kou, 0s €uot Eetvos wddtcta TuyxYaver €ov TOV 
\ / ‘ , / 4 » 
“qept eKelvoUsS TOUS Ywpous oiknuévav. Tadra elas 
, \ J , a ’ / val rn / 
20 TOTE plev eTreTpEWe TAY EhupwV.ToiaL TapEotat, Vo- 
be ’ / ! b] ” ’ \ ? \ wv 
Tepov o€ amémepe és Alyiwar, és Tv avt) 70d 
atixéc Oat. 


The Mantineans and Eleians too late for the fair. 


LXXVII. Mera 6€ tiv dméw ths yuvatkos 
avtixa peta Tadta atrixovto Mavtwées er éEepyac- 
5 Mévotoe’ padcytes O€ bTL VoTEpot HKoVoL THS TUUBOANs, 
cundopyy émrovedyTo peydrnv akiol Te Ehacay Elva 
, tal / \ \ , ‘\ 
aodéas Cnutacar. tuvOavopevor dé Tors Mnédous tods 
wed , , , 3 / la 
peta “AptaBalou dhevyovtas, Tovtous edimxov péypt 
Ococarins’ Aaxedaipovior 5é ovK Ewv evyovtas 


to 
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Sidxetv. of S€ avaywpnaavTes &s Tiv EwvTaY TOUS 
, lal led / “ a \ 
nryewovas THS oTpaTins ediwEay ex THS ys. jmeTa OE 
Mavrivéas jeov ’Hreio, Kal woavtws ot ’Hrelor 
totot Mavtivetoe cupdopyy tromoapevot aTaddao- 

& e 
covto' ameOovtes Sé Kal ovTOL Tos NYEu“CVvas 
O07 
ediwEav. 


Lampon suggests crucifying the body of Mardonius in 
revenge for the indignity offered to the corpse of 
Leonidas. The noble answer of Pausanias. 


) 
LXXVIII. Ta cata Mavtivéas pév cal “Hrelous 
tocatta’ év &é IIkataijou €v TO oTpatoTédm TOV 
¢ / 
Aiywntéov jv Aaprov o Ilv0éw, Atywntéwy ta 
a a 
Tpa@ta, os avoowTatoy eéxwy Rdyov ieTo Tpos 
Ilavoavinv, amixopevos 6€ oTrovdy édeye Tade? “’°O, 
“ cal / ” ” / ¢ \ 
mat KnreouSpotov, Epyov éepyactal tot vmeppues 
“ Ie f \ U / \ / 
péyabos Te Kal KaNddos, Kat ToL Beds Trapéedmxe 
“ pucapevov THY ‘ENXAaba Kdéos Katabéc bar péytoTov 
a e a 
““EAAnvav tav nuets lOuev. od 66 Kal TA VOLTA TA 
“émb TOUTOLGL TolncoY, OKWS AOYoS TE GE EXD ETL péE- 
Kc , , a yr \ 
Sov Kai Tis VaTepov huracontat TOV BapPapev py 
“tmapyew Epya atacbanra Trovewy és Tors” EXAnvas. 
“ Newvidew yap avo8avovtos év OcpuomvAnot Map- 
“ , , \ | ee EA , t \ \ 
dovios Te Kat Eéepéns amotamovtes thy Kepadnv 
>) a , . 
“ayectavpwsav. TO av THY Omolny aTrod.wovs ETat- 
“yov &£eis Tp@TAa Mev UTO TAaVTOV XTApTLNTEWY, AUTLS 
“dé kal pts THv dd\Xwv “ENAnvav. Mapédoviov yap 
“avackoNoTiaas TETLLMpyaEaL &s TATpwY TOV cov 
“ Newvidnv.” “O pév Soxéwv yapiferbat édeye Tae, 
08 avrapeiBeto Tocibe’ LXXIX. “’O Eeive Atyi- 
A , a , f 
“pita, TO peyv EvVOeELY TE KaL TPOOPaY ayapmat cev, 
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“yvauns mévToe nuaptnKkas ypnoths. éEaeipas yap 
“we vod Kal THY TaTpHYy Kal TO Epyor, és TO wndev 
“KatéBares Tapawéwv vexpO upaiverOar, Kai Hv 
“radtTa Tovéw, Pas dwewov we axovoccOa. TA TpéTeEt 
5 “pwadrXov BapBapo.cr Troréewy Hep” EXAnow* Kal éxel- 
“vous O€ éemipOovéower. eyo & Gv tovToV eiveKev 
“unte Alywntnoe Gdoie pnTe ToioL TAVTA apéaKeETat, 
“atroypa S€ wot Xaraptijtnoe apecKopevov bora pev 
“qovew, bora dé Kal eye. Aewvidn S88, TO pe 
10 “Kerelers Tiywphnoal, Piui peyadros TeTimwpha Oar, 
“abuynol te That Tavde avapiOuynrowor TeTiunTat av- 
“rds Te Kal of GAOL of ev OeppoTUANnTL TErEVTH- 
“gavtes. od pévToe ETL ExWV AOYoV ToLdvde pHTE 
“ apocéXOns Ewouvye wyTEe TuyuBovrevans, yap Te ioAe 
15 “éwv atrabns.” 


The booty. After reserving a tenth for Apollo at Delphi, 
Zeus at Olympia, Poseidon in the Isthmus, the rest is 
divided. Ignorance and dishonesty of the Helots. 


LXXX. ‘O pév taita axoicas atadXaacerTo, 
Ilaveavins 8 knpvypa roinoapevos pndéva arrec Oat 
THS Anins, cvyKcouifew éxéXevce Tors eEiAwTAasS Ta 
ypnmata. ot O€ ava TO otpaToTEdov oKLdvapevot 

20 eUplaKoY OKNVAS KaTETKEVaATMEVAS YpUTo Kal apyipa, 
KXvas TE ETLYpVaOUS Kal ETTapyipous, KpNTHpas TE 
ypuaéous Kal diarXas Te Kal Ada ExT@pATA. TaKKOUS 
te €m apakéwy evpioxor, év Toict NEBnTEs epaivovto 
€vedvTes ypuceol Te Kal apyUpeol’ aro Te TAY KELmev@Y 

5 vexp@v eoxvrevoy era TE Kal oTpeTTTOvs Kal Tods 


to 


axwaKas €ovtas xpuaéous, Errel eo OHTOS ye ToiKidns 
b] , Os le) \ b 
Noyos eylveto ovbe els. EvOadta Ton Ev KNETTOVTES 


LXXXII KAAAIOTTH Ea 


4 \ ? , /- 
emwreov mpos tous Aiyiwntas of eiXwres, TOAXA OE 
> lal ’ e > 
Kal atebeixvucay, 60a avTay ovK ola Te HY KpUaL" 
ad ’ , e , fal b) \ , an 
mote Aiywntnot ol peyarou TovTOL apxnpy éevOedTEV 
"\ \ \ 7 an 
€yévovTo, of TOY Ypuvcov ate €ovTa yYadkov OnOev 
lol ¢ , , , 
Tapa Tov EihkwTéwy wvéovto. LXXXI. Lupdopr- 
ji , a 
caves 56 TA YprwaTa Kal Sexatny eEedovTES THO EV 
fs . rn > ®& ¢ ¢ > c 
Aerdoicr Oe@, amr as 6 Tpitrous 0 YpUGEOS aveTéOn O 
él TOU TpLKapnVvov OdLos TOD YaXrKéou ETETTEWS ay- 
lal lal lal 3 >? A 
yioTa TOU Pwpmod, Kal TO Ev Odvurin Ge@ eEedovTes, 
? 3) / / / ’ / \ fos a 
ar Hs dexarnyuy xadrkeov Aia avélnKav, Kat TO ev 
’ nm A ® , n , 
IcOud Oed, aw is éxtarnyus yadKeos Hocedéwv 
b , a > / \ \ / \ 
éEeyéveto, TadTa eEedovTEs TA AOLTTA OLtalpéoyTO Kal 
- lol b] > 
étaBov éxacto. Tov aklot noav, Kal Tas TaddaKas 
lal \ J 
tov Ilepoéwy Kai Tov ypucov Kal TOV apyupov Kal 
7 / U \ 5 fe d / > / 
ara ypnwata Te Kal UTogUyia. “Oca pev vuv e€ai- 
peTa Toot aptatevoace avtov év IIhataijor €500n, 
’ A ’ lA 
ov AéyeTat Tpos OVdamar, doKéw O EywyE Kal TOVTOLCL 
A \ / / \ 
doOnvat. Ilavoavin dé mwav7a Séxa éEatpeOn Te Kal 
3107 an vA f ' ro) \ ¢/ 
€500n, yuvaixes, (1701, TANAVTA, KAUNAOL, WS OE AUTOS 
\ , 
Kal TA dda YpHpaTa. 


Pausanias gives a banquet in the Royal tent. 


LXXXII. Aéyeras d€ Kal tade yevécOat, ws 
EépEns hevyav é« ts “EXXados Mapoovio tiv Kata- 
oKEUIV KATAaNITOL THY EwvTOD’ Llavoavinv dy Opéovta 
tv Mapooviou katacKkeuny ypuc@ TE Kal apyup@ Kai 
TAPATETAT MATL TOLKLNOLTL KATETKEVATMLEVNV KENEVDTAL 
TOUS TE APTOKOTOUS Kal TODS OCrYpoTTOLO’S KATA TAUTa 
kata Mapoovio Setmvov Tapackevater. ws Sé KeNEUO~ 
poevos ovtos érrolevy Tavta, évOadTa tov Lavoaviny 
idovta KNivas TE YpUTEaS Kal apyupeas EV CoTPMpEVAS 


10 


15 


20 


25 
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, \ A 
kal Tparrélas Te ypucéas Kal apyupéas Kal TapacKeviyy 
HeyadorpeTrea TOU OelTrvou, exTrayévTa Ta TpoKElweva 

lal \ fal ‘ 
ayaba Keredoar eri yédwre Tos éwvTod Sunkovous 
lal id lal 

TapacKkevacat Aaxwvixon Setrvov. ws 88 ths Ooivns 

/ Ss \ x ‘ \ t / 

5 TonOelaons nv ToNAOY TO pecov, Tov Ilavoaviny yeda- 

/ a Loh in re \ 

gavra petarreurpacbat trav “EXAjvwv Tols otpatn- 

yovs, cuveNOovtwyv dé TovTwY eimety TOV ILaveaviny, 

detxvivta &s éExatépny Tod deimvou Tv TapacKeuny’ 

““Avopes “EXXqves, tav6e eivecev éyd tuéas curn- 

10 “‘yayov, Bovhopevos vpiv Tod Mydov tv adpoovynv 

“O<Eat, 03 Tornvde Siartay éywv FADE &s uéas o'TH 
“oitupijy éxovtas aTraipnodpevos.” 


Extraordinary skulls and bones. 


rwwTX\e r , lal 
LXXXIII. Tatra pév Tavoaviny réyerat erly 
‘ ‘ “ a) 
Tpos Tous otpatynyous Tav “EAnvarv, VaTépw pévToL 
1s Xpovm peta TadTa Kal tov Idataéwv etpov cvxvot 
OnKxas xpvcod Kai apyipou Kal Tév dd\rwY ypnudTon. 
€pavyn O€ Kat Tobe Uatepov Ett ToUTwY. TOV VeKP@V 
Tepryiwobevtav tas capKas (cuvedopeov yap ra 
> / ¢ / ’ a A e / \ > 
oateéa ot IIdartarées €s Eva yapov) eipéOn Kepanry ovK 
€ \ ’ / ’ \ ? e \ , “ > / 7. 
29 €youta padny ovdepiar, atria e& €VCS €0UTA LOTEOU 
epavn O€ Kat yva0os, Kal 7d ava THS yvabou, éyouca 
, , ; , 
odovtas povvodvéas, €£ évds dotéov mavtas, Tovs TE 
odovtas Kal Tovs youdious* Kal mevtamnyeos dvdpos 
ootéa €havn. 


The burial of Mardonius, and of the fallen Greeks. 
23 LXXXIV. ’Emei te 88 Mapdoviov Seutépy 


¢ / c \ ,’ U ¢ , 7 \ ’ , A 
HEP © VEKpos ypavicTo, UT OTEV wev avOpwTwr, TO 
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BI 3 er > al \ , 
aTpeKés ovK exw ELTrELVY, TOANOVS O€é TLVAS 7On Kat 
” r , a 

Tavtooatovs nKovoa Oatrat Mapédonor, cal dépa 
/ fal 

peyanra oida AaBovTas TodXovs Tapa “Aptévtew Tod 

\ \ a \ 

Mapéoviov maidos S:a tovTO TO Epyov" baTis pévTOL 

3 ’ A C € 4 , \ ) \ \ \ 

nV aUT@Y O UTENOMEVOS TE KAaL Darvas TOV VEeKpPOV TOD 5 

, I] , ’ 
Mapéooviov, ov duvapat atpexéws TubécOar. exes O€ 
' ‘ . 
twa gatw Kai Avorvcopayns aviip “Edéctos Oarpat 
Mapddmov, LXXXV. ‘AAD’ 6 pév TpOTe@ TOLOVTO 
/ a of 
éradn, of dé “EANAnves ws ev Uate:joe thy Aninv 
\ na 
dieiAovTo, EVarTov Tors EwuTaOV Ywpis ExacTot. Aake- 10 
Salpovioe wev TprEas eTomoavto OnKas. €évOa pev 
‘ ° / ” ar \ / AR) 

Tors ipévas €bawpav, tov Kat Mocedervios Kat ‘Apop- 
rt Eee \ , \ 7 ' 
gdapetos xa0av Kat Diroxvwv te Kai Kaddxpartys. 
2) \ \ Le fal ff = ee). / ° AN a 
év pev 6) évt TOY Tapwv Hoav ot ipéves, ev dé TO 

e / €) 5f: lal > SA A / ec t/- 
ETEp@ Of GNrOL VtrapTUATal, Ev O€ TH TPITH Ol EiAwTES. 15 
Otto. pev ota eCartov, Teyetar S€ ywpis Tavtas 

€ / A a \ ¢ A ¢ lal aN , 
anéas, kat A@nvaiot Tovs EwuTav opmod, kat Meyapées 

a f 
te kat DrLaciot Tors UTO THs immov dtapOapévtas. 
f / e U 

Tovtov pev 6) TavtTwy TANpEES eyevovTO ol TadoL, 

tal r wie 
Tav d€ addwv dco. Kal faivovtar év UINatarijot €ovtes 20 

\ - / 
Tadot, ToUTOUS bé, WS ey@® TuVGavomal, éemaLTyvVO- 
fal a lal / , 

pévous TH amecTol THS payysS EKaoTOUS YwOpmaTa 

a fal Ue 9 / 
XOTaL KeWa TOV eTLyWopevaV eivexev avOpwTo?r, 
2 \ \ > / > \ od te t t 
emel kat Aiywntéwv éotl avTot Kadeopmevos Tados, 

f \ ra 
TOV €y® aKkovw Kal OéKa ETETL VOTEPOV PETA TAUTA 25 
a r G \ 

denbévtwv tav Aiywnrtéwv ydoa: KrXeadnv tov Avto- 

/ ” / t byte b) A 
Sixou dvépa Unataréa, mpokewvov eovta avtar. 


Eleven days after the battle the Greeks attack Thebes 
and demand the surrender of the medizers, especially 
Timagenides and Attaginus. This ts refused. Thebes 
is besieged for twenty days, when at the proposal of 
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Timagenides the medizing party are given up, except 
Attaginus who contrives to escape. They are taken to 
Corinth and put to death. 


LXXXVI. ‘Os & dpa Oapay tovs vexpovs év 
TlAataijoe of “EXAnves, avtixa BovAevopévorcl ods 
€doxee otpatevecOat emt tas OnBas Kal eEartéew 
auTov Tors pndicavTas, ev TpwToict Oé avTaV Timn- 

syevionv Kal “Attayivov, of apynyétat ava mpwTous 
NAV, NV O€ £2) EKOLOOGL, fy) aTavictaclat ATO THS 
ToALOS TpOTEpov 1) cEEAWaL. ws Oé adi TaUTA Cdo€e, 
OUT O17 EVdEKUTH NMEPY ATO THS TUMBOANS ATLKOMEVOL 
evroA\opKeov OnBalouvs, KedNevovTes exdiddvat TovS 
10 avopas* ov Bovrouévwv O¢ Td OnBaiwv Exé.idovar 
THY TE YHV aUTMY ETauVoVv Kal TpocéBadXov TpLs TO 
tetyos. LXXXVII. Kai ov yap érravovto cwopevos, 
eixooTH nucpn edreEe Toict OnPaiorce Tipnyevidns 
Tade’ “"Avdpes OnPBatot, érrevd) ovtTw déd0KTAaL ToicL 
15 “"EXAgat, 41) TPOTEpOV ATavacTHVat TOALOPKEOVTAS 7) 
“€£é\wor OnBas 7) péas avtoiot Tapadéte, viv av 
“nmewv eivexev yh 1 Bowwtin TAEW f47) aVaTANON, 
“adr eb ev xpnuatov ypniCovtes mpocynpa 1wéas 
“€EaitéovTat, ypipata oh O@pev Ex TOU KoLVOU (odvV 
20“yap TO KOLV@ Kal Eundicapev, OVdE modvoL nets), 
“el b€ 1péov adnOéws Seouevor TorLopKéovet, Lets 
“ *weas avTOUs €s avTiroyinv TapéEomev.” Kapra te 
éd0€e ev Néyerv Kai €s Kalpov, avTixa TE éTEKNPUKE- 
ovto mpos Lavoavinv of OnBaior Oédovtes ExdiSdvat 
25 Tovs avopas. LXXXVIII. ‘Os b€ wporoynoar emt 
TovToot, Atraryivos pmev éxdidpnoKer €k TOD aaTEOS, 
matoas 6é av’tov araybévras Havoavins aréduce Tis 
aitins, bas Tod pndiopod Traidas ovdev eivar meTaiTi- 
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\ D ‘ A 
ous. Tors 6é GAAOous avopas Tous €EéSocav of OnBaior, 
of wev €ddKEov avTidoyins Te KUpnoEW Kal 5 xpr- 
pact érreTrolGecay biwGéec Var’ 0 O€ Ws TapédXafe, avTa 

rn , \ , a 
TAUTA UTOVOEMY THY OTPATLVY THY TULMAYwV ATacaV 
> a Nv aed / b \ > re , 
_amTnke Kal éxeivous ayayou és KopivOov duepOerpe. 


Artabazus meanwhile with his 40,000 was making his way 
through Thessaly and Makedonia pretending to be only 
the advanced guard of the main army. He arrives at 
length at Byzantium after losing many of his men in 
Thrace. 


fal \ an 
LXXXIX. Tadra pév ta ev Wndataijos xal 
, , > ¢ 
OnBnor yevopeva, AptaBafos dé 6 Papvaxeos hevywv 
> , \ \ t CNL , , , 
éx Tdatacéwy cat 6) Tpdcw eyiveto. amriKopevov Oé 
ec \ \ / > / f > / 
pv of Oecoadrol Tapa odéas evi Te Eeivia Exaneov 
\ an lal a wv 
Kal AVvELpWTEOY TrEepl THS TTpAaTLAS THS AdANs, oVdEV 
, a a / 
émiatamevo. tov év IdXataiujou yevopévwv. 6 Oé 
\ J >? , A 
"ApraBalos yvovs, OTe et €0éXer ods Tacav THY 
fal ,’ , al ’ f 
annoeinv TaV aywveyv eiteiv, AUTOS TE KLVOUVEVaEL 
el ie \ e > b na U b] , 
atroNéc Oat Kal 0 eT avTov atpatos (éTLOncEec bat 
\ Yj U , 
yap ob TavTa TWa oleTO TUYOaVomeEVOY Ta yEeyovOTa), 
na b r v \ \ fi b) , 
TavTa exAoytCopevos ote Tpos TOs Dwxéas EEnyopeve 
7 \ \ lf , 5 5) 
ovdev, Tpos TE TOvS Oeccadovs Ereye Tade’ “ Eyo 
eeenN > \ ¢ ahi, 3 ' , 
fev, @ avopes Decaanrol, ws Opate, ETEyomal TE 
‘ \ > val of. \ 
“KaTa THY TaxloTnY EdXOY €s Opnixny Kai crovdny 
r ar / 
“éya, jwenpOels Kata Te TpnYyWa €k TOU oTpaToTédoU 
(4 \ tal } b) \ be (< cal | 60 Ay EC \ 
peta TOVOE. avTos Oe viv Mapoovios Kat 0 oTpaTosS 
> la) e U a / , 
“avTov oUTOS KaTa Todas eed EXaVYWY TPOTSOKLLOS 
lp \ > a / 
“égte. TodTov Kal Eewvilere Kat ev ToedyTEs paivedbe. 
’ \ c oa a a , b) 
“ov yap viv és xpovov TadTa Trotedot peTAMEANTEL.- 
cr ’ , A \ \ 
Tatra &€ elas admndavve orovdy THY oTpaTLnV Ova 


5 


10 


15 


29 


25 
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Occcarins te Kat Makedovins (00 tis Opnixns, os 
arnbéws errevyopevos Kal THY mecoyalay Ta“voV THS 
0000. Kal amixvéetat és Bufavtiov KkatadiTov TOD 
oTpaTov Tov éwuTovV avyvods UTO Opnixwy TE KaTa- 

5 KoTrévTAasS KaT OddV Kal ALLO GVOTAVTAS Kal KamATo’ 
€x Bufavtiov bé déBn Trolowce. 


ST 


NOTES, 


[For tnformation as to persons and places see Historical and Geo- 
graphical Index. References are by chapter and line of page. 
G. refers to Goodwin's Greek Grammar, 1882: App., to the 
Appendix on the Ionic dialect: Clyde, to Clyde's Greek Syntax, 
1870.] 


GITAPLT ER .. 


1, 1. Map86vos 8%. The connecting particle 5¢ continues the 1 
narrative from the last book, in which Herodotos had related 
how Mardonius having wintered in Thessaly (8, 133), early in the 
next year (B.C. 479) sent Alexander of Macedon to Athens, as 
being a friend and ‘benefactor’ of the Athenians (136), with an 
offer as from the king that, if they would make alliance with him, 
he would concede their independence; would allow them to possess 
their own territory and even add to it; and would restore such 
of the temples as he had burnt (140). This offer Alexander urged 
them to accept, while the Spartans in alarm sent an embassy to 
dissuade them (141, 2). The Athenians answered Alexander by 
bidding him tell Mardonius that ‘as long as the sun went its course 
they would make no terms with Xerxes’. Alexander therefore 
had nothing for it but to return with this uncompromising mes- 
sage to Mardonius. 

3. éml tas AOrjvas ‘to invade Attica’, cf. p. 10, 1. 26 and p. 8, 
1.15. Skov St éxdetore ylyvoiro ToUTOUs TapeAdpBave, ‘and in what- 
ever place he arrived from time to time he compelled the people to 
join his army’. The imperf. wapedduBave expresses the repetition 
of the action. otrous is the apodosis to éxov, which=els ovorivas. 
For the mood of ytyvoro (answering to the imperf. indic.) in the 
conditional relative sentence, see G. § 233. 
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5. ovTe TA mpd TOV Tempyypéva perévede ovSty ‘so far from 
repenting of their former proceedings actually exerted themselves 
all the more to egg the Persian on’, This refers to the action of 
Thorax of Larissa and his brothers, who had sent to invite Xerxes 
originally to the invasion of Greece (7,6), though their action had 
not been approved by the Thessalians generally (7, 172). 

8. gebyovra ‘in his flight’, that is after Salamis, when Xerxes 
retreated to the bridge over the Hellespont. 


CHAPTER II. 


II, Kate\dpBavoy ‘tried to persuade Mardonius to stop’, The 
incomplete action expressed by the imperfect. 

13. émurndedtepos, App. A. III. (4). 008% fv ‘and they argued 
against his going’. 

15. Kataorpéperat. This is Herodotos’ invariable construction 
after moueiv Srws [see 1, 8; 5, 109 etc.] and the mood and tense 
remain the same though it is or. obliq. The Mss. have xaraorpéyy- 
Tat, Katd Td loyupdy ‘ by force’, 

16. ol wep kal wdpos raita éylywokov ‘in such numbers as were 
united on the previous occasion’, i.e. at Salamis. For the relative 
olrep=8e0 cp. a similar use of olrwes in Xen. Occ. 4, 5 els dmocous 
Set Sidévac rpophy liréas...olrwes..,Tav apxouévwy Ixavol ecovrat 
xpareivy, Though this is reported speech the indic. éylywoxoy is used 
on the dramatic principle often followed in Greek or, obliq. of em- 
ploying the actual word which the speaker would have used, p. 3, 
1, 27. 

2 1. ‘teprylverBar in the sense of ‘to get the better of’ governs 
the genitive, cf. 1, 207 éxelywy meprylvecOat. We must explain the 
construction in one of two ways. 

(1) We must suppose an anacoluthon, or breach in the con- 
struction, and that the speaker meant to end with some such word 
as Karamo\eueivy or wxay, but shrunk from so strong an expres- 

"sion. To call"E\Anvas ouogpovéovras an accusative absolute is only 
another way of saying that there is an anacoluthon. 

(2) Or we must regard the accusative after repryvecOa as a 
construction xara ovveow, according to the sense, as though wepryl- 
veoOat being used for mxay or xararo\eueiv took the construction of 
these verbs. L. and Sc. give two instances of an acc. with mept- 
ylyveo@a, but neither of them is quite parallel, cp. p. 52, 1. 2, 
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The Second of these two explanations is that which I myself 
believe to be right. 

3. €€es ‘you will control’, Stein however interprets comperta 
habebis you will discover’. 

4. Weare XpHaTa...KaTactpéeat. The advice of the Thebans 
gave only too true a picture of the state of things in Greece. Not 
only was it true that nearly all Greeks were open to a bribe, and that 
as in the later time of Philip any city could be taken into which 
an ass laden with gold could climb; but also in every city, 
even in Athens itself, there was a medizing party, consisting of 
those who hoped to get personal supremacy by means of the 
Persian support, or perhaps in some cases of those who, seeing the 
organization of the kingdom by Darius, believed that the unity so 
sorely wanted by Hellas could only be obtained by having recourse 
to an outside controlling power. And it is known from Plutarch 
(Aristid. x1i1. quoted by Mr Blakesley) that in the very hour of their 
country’s extremity there was a meeting of Athenian men of high 
rank and straitened circumstances, at Plataea, who resolved to 
strike a blow at the democracy, and in case of failure to submit to 
Persia. From Diodorus (XI. 28) it appears that Mardonius did 
take this advice so far as to send bribes to certain leading men 
in the cities of the Peloponnese. 

6. évOevrev, App. A, I. (2). 


CHAPTER III, 


9, 10. évéoraxto ‘had been instilled into him’, a poetical word. 
Cp. Hom. Od. 2, 271 ef 69 To cod marpds évéoraxrar pévos jv, Ll. 
19, 39 Ilatpék\w 8 air’ auBpooinv Kat véxrap épvOpdv arate Kata 
pwov. dyvapoodvy ‘obstinate arrogance’. 

II. tTupooto. Sia vyowv ‘by a chain of torch signals on the 
islands’, For omission of article before vycwv cp. 3, 96 ‘Island 
Greece’ without defining the particular Islands. 


The use of beacons and torches as signals was very ancient. 
We first hear of their being employed as a signal sent up from a 
beleaguered town at nightfall to the neighbours to come to the 
rescue—in Homer //. 18, 207—213. Definite intelligence could 
be conveyed by them, for the capture of the Greek out-look 
ships off Skiathos was conveyed to the Greeks at Artemisium by 
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this means (Her. 7, 182); and it will occur at once to us that 
Aeschylos, when he described the news of the fall of Troy being 
brought by this means, had himself fought in the Persian wars, 
and must often have watched the flash of the beacon fire, con- 
veying good news or warnings of danger [4g. 273—300]. Later 
on, in B.C. 429, the Athenians are warned of the approach of a 
hostile fleet from Megara by means of beacon fires [@puxroi zrohé- 
puot Thucyd. 2, 94, 1]; and in B.C. 428 we find that in order 
to render unintelligible the besiegers’ fire signals, the besieged 
Plataeans purposely raised a number at the same time [Th. 3, 
22,9]. Information could be given to the enemy by this means 
by a traitor in the camp, for we hear of a certain Athenian being 
put to death by Lamachos during the Sicilian expedition for this 
crime (zapagpuxrwpevouevos AnPHels), Lysias 13, § 67. But still 
these fire signals had two disadvantages, (1) they could only be 
used at night, (2) they could only convey certain definite pieces of 
intelligence, as previously agreed upon between the parties; and 
therefore news of unexpected events could not be distinctly con- 
veyed. For the first difficulty we find traces of the practice of 
flashing signals, of which the earliest recorded instance perhaps 
is the polished shield, said to have been held up to inform the 
Persians that the Athenian troops had left Athens (Her. 6, 121), 
and later writers on Greek military affairs mention the use of 
mirrors and broad blades (ard@ns cvyva kiwouuévns) for this 
purpose [see p. 6 of a fragment of a Greek military writer, pub- 
lished by K. K. Miiller, 1882]. To remedy the second incon- 
venience we hear of two successive improvements [Polyb. 10, 43 
First, a contrivance by Aeneas Tacticus, supposed to have 
been a contemporary of Xenophon. The parties to signal to 
each other were to have each an earthenware vessel full of water, 
in which floated a flat cork with a long stick marked off by broad 
rings, in each of which were certain words such as ‘cavalry’, 
‘heavy-armed’, ‘ships’, ‘corn’, etc. On the raising of a torch 
on one side, the other side answered by a torch, and then both 
sides set the water running (care being taken that all conditions 
should be exactly thesame). The corks with their sticks of course 
gradually sunk in the vessels, and when the ring containing the 
requisite word for the message reached the brim, the signaller 
raised a torch, the water was immediately stopped by the reci- 
pient, and he could thus read in his stick the message intended. 
But this, though admitting more variety, was still open to the 
objection that the number of possible messages was limited; for 
all possible events could not be thought of before, and written on 
the sticks. A system, however, was invented by Cleoxenos and 
Democleitos, and improved by Polybios himself, for spelling 
words much on the same principle as modern telegraphy. He 
divided the alphabet into five groups: 
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M2 WR 
Rae OyQVN 
Sve SE Ow 
e129% Q> 

ECR oor 


mnbWD a 


€ 


If the signaller wanted to spell the word Kpjres, he would raise 
two torches on the left, to show that the letter wanted (x) was in 
the second group, and five torches on the right to show that it 
was the 5th of that group; p would want four on the left, and 
two on the right, and soon. Mardonius had apparently arranged 
a series of torch-signallers from island to island of the Cyclades 
(though Rawlinson thinks that it was more probably by Mt 
Athos, the route of the signal fires in the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylos, for Delos was not in Persian hands 8, 132), having 
concerted beforehand the meaning to be attached to the signal 
as to the capture of Athens; but it does not appear that he sent 
the message when he took possession: the experience of the 
last year doubtless warned him that, while the people were still 
unconquered, the possession of the empty town was of little use. 


12. ovde tére ‘on this occasion neither’, i.e. any more than 
Xerxes had done in the year before. 

13. GamuKopevos, App. A. I. 4. 

14. @& Te Dadapive. The people seem on this occasion to have 
been content to go to Salamis, as being safe now that the Greek fleet 
commanded the sea. The year before they had gone to Troezen 
and Aegina, as well as Salamis [8, 41. Plut. Zev. io]. 

I5. TO Gotu ‘the town’, properly used of the town as com- 
posed of buildings, 7é\cs being a town as composed of citizens, 
though the latter word is used in both senses. Later 7d doru was 
used for the ‘upper town’ as distinguished from the Peiraeus [see 
Thucyd. 2, 94, 2; Xen. ed/. 2, 4, 1], and also in the sense in 
which we use the word Capital. It is designedly used here, for 
Mardonius took the bare walls with no one within them. 

17. Sexdpynvos. That is from Metageition ie. Aug.—Sept. 
480 B.C. to Skirophorion i.e. June—July 479 B.c. 

emotpatyinv, App. B. a. 1. 


CHAPTER ‘IV. 


20. Tovs adrovs Adyous ‘the same proposals’, namely that they 
should retain their autonomy and have increased territory if they 
would come to terms with Persia [8, 140]. 
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22. ‘™mpoéxav ov diAlas yvwpas ‘though he knew beforehand 
that their feelings were hostile’, €Amloas 8 ‘but having conceived 
the hope’. The change of tense is to be observed. The hope was 
conceived once for all before the message was sent, his conscious- 
ness of the feelings of the Athenians was continuous. This meaning 
of mpoéxwy is no doubt peculiar; it usually means (1) to be supe- 
rior to anyone in anything, (2) to be eminent, (3) to project ; but 
Mr Blakesley’s translation ‘ putting forward’ is equally contrary to 
usage, Thucydides always employing the middle in that sense (1, 
140, 7; 3, 68, 2); and it is quite in keeping with Herodotos’ style 
to use €xw in the sense more common in poetry of ‘to know’, and 
then to compound it with a preposition. 

23—5. odéas, App. C. 11. 1. vtmyoew [App. A. 1. 4] ‘would 
abate of their obstinate arrogance’, cp. 3, 52 Umels THs épyfs. 
éwuto, App. B. 3. b (3). 


CHAPTER xv. 


83 2. Bovdevréwy [App. C. I. rst decl.] ‘one of the members of the 
Boule’. 

4. evetkat ‘to bring the proposal before the people’, i.e. in 
an ecclesia. The proper function of the Boulé was to prepare all 
measures for decision by the ecclesia; it had no power to decide 
such a matter itself; and though the whole people were in a 
kind of temporary exile in Salamis constitutional forms appear to 
be maintained. 

odi=adrots, App. C. 11. 1 (4). 

6. etre 5y ‘ whether as was alleged’ (64). For the irregularity 
of a participle and verb being thus connected Stein compares 1, 19. 

g. katé\evcay ‘stoned fo death’, xara in sense of completion. 

14. trav, App. D. Iv. f. 

avrokedées ‘spontaneously’, though one woman urged another, 
the general effect was of a spontaneous action on the part of the 
women. 

Some difficulty has been felt as to the occurrence itself, because 
Demosthenes [de Cor. 296] relates a similar anecdote, but places 
it before Salamis, and makes the name of the victim Kyrsilos; and 
Demosthenes is followed by Cicero [de Off. 3, 11]. 

Various explanations have been offered. Thirlwall supposed the 
two names to belong to the same person, a thing quite unusual at 
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Athens, while the explanation leaves unaccounted for the difference 
of times in the two stories: Valcknaer supposes both stories true, 
in which he is followed by Rawlinson: Grote rejects the idea of the 
two similar occurrences and elects to stand by Herodotos: Baehr, 
Abicht and Stein notice the coincidence but leave it unexplained. 
The period to which Herodotos assigns the incident seems much 
the more likely one, as we hear of no such negociation before Sala- 
mis; and such a confusion as to time was quite possible in an 
Orator speaking more than too years after the event. But it ap- 
pears from Lykurgos, contra Leocr. 122, that a decree of the people 
condemning (to driula) the relations of a man whom the Boule had 
at once put to death in Salamis for this offence was in existence. 
Such a formal proceeding does not tally with the Zynching of Ly- 
kidas and his family, and may therefore be supposed to refer to 
Kyrsilos, though Lykurgos mentions no name. In times of immi- 
nent risk it was natural and inevitable that some restraint should 
be put on individual freedom of speech; thus we find that when 
Lysander in B.C. 405 was beleaguering Athens, a senator called Ar- 
chestratos was thrown into prison for proposing to surrender [Xen. 
fell. 2, 2, 15], and we can understand the strong measure taken by 
the Boulé and confirmed by the people (y7jdicua) in the case of 
Kyrsilos. The case of Lykidas was one of mere popular excitement, 
and death by stoning was generally the result in a camp, and Sala- 
mis was practically a camp at the time [see 5, 38, and comp. Soph. 
Aj. 254, where the chorus fear this fate for Ajax]. 

16. Kata 8. For the ¢mesis see G. § 191, note 3, p. 241. 
Clyde § 51. Cp. 8, 33. 


CHAPTER, Vil: 


18, mpooeSéxovto, App. A. I. 1. 

19. ot 8 ‘they’, ie. the Athenians. For the article used as 
a demonstrative see G. § 143. The 6é which to the Greek ear is 
suitable after the éws ev cannot be represented in English. 

20. ot pey the Peloponnesians. 

ovtTw 81 ‘under these circumstances it was that’. See Index. 

21. Kal 8H ‘already’, ‘actually’, cp. c. 18 and Soph. 47. 49 
Kat 6) ml diooas jv oTputnylow midas. 

24. peprpouévous toto. A. ‘to reproach the Lakedaemonians 
with the fact that’. The verb méudouae is found in nearly every 
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possible construction, acc. and gen. of thing, dat. or gen. of person; 
with single acc. or dat. of pers.; or with gew. of the thing. Here the 
construction is dat. of pers., and for the acc. of the thing the clause 
Ort mepteidov k.7.d. stands. Clyde § 75 5. 

26. odéwv, App. C. 11. 1 (4). 

27. tméoxero a dramatic indic. as usual in reported speech, see 
p- I, l. 12 éylywokov. 

28. mpoetmat an infin. of purpose correlative with the fut. part. 
HeuWouévous ‘and (they sent them) to openly state’, dpuvedor fut. 
App. D. Il. 4. 

4 1. @s Kal atrol riva ddewpry eip. ‘that they too would find 
some means of avoiding the danger’, This is the invariable meaning 
of this poetical word in Homer, and there is no need to translate 
it ‘defence’ here. The threat is made intentionally vague, and left 
to the Lakedaemonians to interpret it as referring to a possible ac- 
ceptance of the terms offered by Mardonius, or to the old threat of 
Themistokles of placing all their people and goods on board their 
ships and seeking a new home in Italy, leaving the Spartans to 
defend themselves [8, 61:—62]. For the duplication of the conjunc- 
tion 8rt...@s Stein compares 3, 71 lore bre qv breprécn 7 vov muepn, 
ws altos éya radra Karepéw. 


CHAPTER VII. 


2. ot ydp 84 A. ‘Now the fact was that the Lakedaemonians 
were engaged in the celebration of the Hyakinthia (see Hist. Ind.), 
but at the same time they were building the wall across the Isthmus, 
and it was now so nearly completed as to be up to the battlements’. 
This wall, of which the remains are still traceable, was built at a 
point about seven miles E. of Corinth. For similar conduct of the 
Spartans before Marathon see 6, 106. 

5. Kal $1, see above p. 3, l. 21. 

The clauses of this paragraph from ol yap to éAduBave are woven 
together in a very intricate manner by the use of the particles. The 
changes of subject in épragfov and #v, though joined by re—xal, 
and of érelyeov...€éAduBave, are awkward, but lead to no confusion. 
The system is this, re—xal (6¢ amplifying the second clause), dé in- 
troducing a third heading (amplified by cat 57). 

7+ Gydpevor ‘bringing with them’; the middle properly expresses 
the action of those ‘who cause to come’, and who only metaphori 
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cally can be said ‘to bring’. ayovres would be ‘forcing to come’, 
‘dragging’. 

8, 9. éml rods épdpous ‘into the presence of the Ephors’, Cp. 
émi Thy Bovhqy c. 5. For ‘Ephors’ see Histor. Index. 

§ 1. Ll 11. Bacwrets ‘the king of Persia’ properly without 
definite article, the 6 M7dwy is superfluous, but the messengers 
are delivering a formal speech. 

Touro pév...rouro Sé ‘in the first place’, ‘in the second place’, 
Cpr pat7sle 10: 

12. ém toy Te kal opoly ‘on terms of complete equality and in- 
dependence’, the phrase was usual in treaties between two states, 
see that between Sparta and Argos in Thucyd. 5, 79; and cf. id. 4, 
105, 2; 2, 27,1. The one word seems always to suggest the other, 
see id. 2, 89, 2; and they are used to describe the relations of 
fellow-citizens as well as those between states, Dem. J/7d. 551. 

13. dvev Te S6A0v kal dmdrys is a treaty clause also, which in 
the treaties in Thucyd. appears as wyre Téxvy MITE MnXarD pndemg 
[5, 18, 45 47, 2]- 

17. Gmevrapeba ‘we refused’, elsewhere in Herod. this word 
has an accusative, see I, 205; 4, 120; 6, 100. The middle form 
ameimdny is confined to Ionic and later Attic. 

19. KepSadewrepov...padAov yep. This pleonasm, or repetition 
of a comparative word, is a common idiom in Greek, especially with 
temporal comparatives mpérepov, mpiv, etc.; Clyde § 92; cp. 7, 143 
aiperwrepa...ua\ov. On the other hand we find 7 after words in 
which a comparative sense is only indirectly implied. See on p. 17, 
I ve 

20. ov pev ov8é... ‘no! and we will not either etc.’ 

2r. ékovres elvar ‘at any rate with our own consent’, cp. 7, 104, 
164; 8, 30. In all these cases (exc. 7, 164) the phrase is used in a 
negative sentence. 

TO dt’ apéwv ovTw dk(BSydov ‘this sincerity of our conduct’, 
x(Bdndos = ‘debased’, ‘spurious’, cf. Aristoph. &. 721 Tovrous (vouto- 
pact) ov KexiBdnrevuévors. Herod. uses it in the metaphorical sense 
of ‘not clear’, ‘ambiguous’, 1, 66, 75; 5, 9I- 

22. veperat éml rovs "HAAnvas ‘is distributed among’, ‘affects’. 
Cf. Plat. Protag. 12 éml maytas véwew ald Kal dixny. 

§2. 1.25. ¢pdvnpa ‘high resolution’. Cp. 8, 144. In Attic 
it usually means ‘pride’; for the meaning of ‘thought’ cf. -p. 35, 
1. 15, Thuc. 2, 61, 3: and for a meaning very like the present cf. 
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Thue. 5, 40, 3 év dpovnuare bvres THs IleAorovyncov jynoecOa ‘ en- 
tertaining lofty ideas of becoming the leading state in the Pelo- 
ponnese’. kal Sidr. ‘and because’ is coordinate with émel re é&e- 
udOere: the words 67t,..'E\dda are explanatory of juérepoy ppbynua. 

27. éavvdpevov ‘which is being built’. év réAct éorre ‘is in the 
act of being completed’. In c. 8 Herodotos says the wall is mpds 
té\et. The first is the more general expression which without going 
into detail describes the wall as in an advanced stage; in the second 
Herodotos tells the exact fact that it was not finished, but was 
nearly so. Kal 8y ‘of course’, ‘at once’. 

29. Tov Iléprnv dvridcec Gar elsewhere in Herodotos this verb is 
constructed with dative [1, 76; 7, 102, 139; 8, 100, p. 4,1. 29]. On 
the other hand dvridfew is constructed with the acc. [2, 1413 4, 118], 
and the sense is rather ‘to meet’ than simply ‘to oppose’, as in 
other places, and thus the motion implied justifies the accusative. 

5 2. prvlovor. This is one of the words whose usage is confined 
to the poets and later prose, but which Herodotos employs several 
times [5, 843; 7, 229]. Ott Tdaxos ‘with all speed’, cp. ws raxos, 5, 
106. écov taxos, Soph. 

émirndéws ‘properly’, in other places it means ‘carefully’ (1, 108), 
but the adverb here follows the sense in which the adjective éwir7jdeos 
is used in other places, e.g. 4,.158, and just below. 

4. Os av...Sexape0a ‘with a view to our meeting him’, the subj. 
construction dramatically after historical éxé\evoay...€xméurew, which 
is treated as equivalent to direct imperative éxwéumere. ws dvisa 
combination more common in Homer, but still it does occur in 
Attic authors. Cp. 8, 7. This final &s might stand without. dy, 
which seems to add little that is appreciable to its meaning beyond 
the feeling so frequently dictating Greek idiom, viz. the desire to put 
everything as hypothetically and as little positively as possible. G. 
§ 216,2. Seeonp. 34,1. 1. 

5. émedt Hpdpropev tHS Bowwrlns ‘since we missed holding 
Boeotia’, the word implies that the loss of Boeotia was a result of a 
mistaken or backward policy. 

6. epaxéracbar. Note the aorist of single action, ‘to fight the 
battle in’. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


10. él Séxa Hpépas ‘for a space of ten days’, cp. éri dvo juépas, 
émt déxa érn [Thucyd. 2, 255 3, 68]: see p. 40, 1. 13. 
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‘12. @relxeov ‘they were carrying on the building of the wall 
across’. 

14. dmruopevov AdeEavSpov. The visit of Alexander to Athens 
had been early in the year, before Mardonius had broken up his 
winter quarters in Thessaly (c. 1). It was now June, for the 
Hyakinthia were coming to an end. 

17. @pnv ‘care’, ‘regard’, cf. Lat. cur-a; and the compounds 
mudwpos, Oupwpds, d\vywpetv: in an inscription (C. I. 2554) we find 
@petov for a fort or guard-house. 

20, ovkw, App. A. 1.3. amereretxioto ‘the line of the wall 
had not yet been completed right across the isthmus’. Cf. 6, 36 
dmorerxicas Tov adxéva THs Xepoovncov. 


CHAPTER IX. 


24, KaTacractos [App. C.1. 3rd decl.] ‘audience’, cf. 8, 141, 
and xatacravres éml Tovs dpxovras, 3, 46. 

26. &elvey ‘resident aliens’, such as in Athens would be called 
péroxot. The presence of foreigners in Sparta was much less com- 
mon than in Athens, and in c. 35 Herodotos says that he knew only 
one instance of such persons being admitted to citizenship, namely 
Tisamenos and his brother. Xen. ep. Lac. 1414. Cf. p. 23, 1. 23. 

I. pr dpOplwy, ‘if the A. are not on good terms with you’ 
[R. dp-, cp. dpaploxw, dpOpov, etc.], so dpOuca ‘peaceful relations’, 6, 
83, cp. 7, IOI. 

3. KAtotdSes [or as some would write xNerddes from Krelw] 
‘folding gates’ (the dipatentes of Vergil Aen. 2, 330] derived from the 
same root as kAivw. The word does not seem to be used by any 
other Greek author until the period of late Attic (Plutarch), The 
reference is no doubt to gates with folding wings, cf. Hom. //. 21, 
531, where Priam orders the town gates to be held open for the 
flying Trojans, wemrapévas év xepol widas xere, cp. ib. 538. The 
metaphor has been exemplified by a reference to St Paul’s language 
(1 Cor, xvi. 9) ‘a great door has been opened to me’. We may 
also compare Vergil’s patet isti janua leto [Aen. 2, 661]. For the 
form avamerréatar, see App. D. I. a (2). 


CHAPTER X. 
8. daypévoict, App. A. 1, 4, and C. 1. 2nd decl. dard trav 
moNtwy, for the Athenian envoys were accompanied by envoys from 
Megara and Plataea, c. 7. 
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wuKTdos ere ‘before daybreak’. Gen. of the time within which 
athing happens. G. § 179. 

9,10. Kalémrd...cikatrwv. These words are not found in some 
Mss., and Wesseling therefore would remove them, as having been 
inserted to explain the statement in ch. 28, that there were 5000 
Spartans and 35000 Helots at Plataea. But Plutarch (Avistid. 10), 
who was copying Herodotos, has almost the same words, and 
they probably ought to stand. The gen. eiAdrwv is from etAws, cp. 
ei\wra, 7, 229, and el\wras, 6, 81, elAwres, 9, 80. But the other 
form also occurs, viz. ei\drns, -ov, or -€0, eitwréwy see p. 18, 1. 29; 
6, 58, 75, 80; 9, 28. 

Ir.  Hyepovln ‘the right of leading the army’, i.e. as king. 
Since B.c. 506—5 it had been a law in Sparta that both kings 
should not go out with the army at the same time [Her. 5, 75]. 
Now that Pleistarchos, the king of the senior branch, was inca- 
pacitated by infancy from going out on a campaign, his position 
seems to have passed entire to his cousin and guardian, Pausanias. 

16. Hv Td Tetxos Seluacay ‘that had built the wall’, i.e. across 
the Isthmus, which is thus spoken of as completed. 

18, 19. Ovopévp of rl ro Ilépory ‘as he was offering sacrifice” 
in regard to the Persian invader’. For the kings at Sparta were 
especially the national priests: they were ‘priests of Zeus Uranios 
and Zeus Lakedaemonios, and offered public sacrifices to Apollo on 
every new moon and seventh day’, In times of war the king sacrificed 
first at home, and again on the frontier. Such a sacrifice would be 
attended bya sdvris to declare the omens as presented by the victim 
in regard to the measures to be taken against Persia [Xen. /e/l. 
3, 3) 4) de repub. Lac. 13). 

19. 6 HAvos dpavpdby ‘the sun was darkened’, According to 
the calculation of astronomers the Solar eclipse of B.C. 479 was on 
Oct. 2. If this be so, the word duavps$n must only refer to some 
sudden overclouding of the sun at the critical moment of sacrifice, 
which was interpreted as a bad omen. 


When Herodotos described an eclipse of the sun before he 
did not use this word, but said, 6 Atos éx\crdy ri éx Too obpa- 
vou &dpny ddavis Hv od’ erwepédrwv ebvrwv alplns Te Ta wddwoTa, 
dyrl juépns re vdE éyévero (7, 37), Or as in 1, 64 THY hudpny 
éfamlyns vixra yevéoOa, which eclipse he also calls a werad\ayh 
juépns and a weraBody. An eclipse was looked upon as a bad 
omen, preventing any active operations for a time,—in the case of 
an eclipse of the moon, until the new moon, as in the famous 
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case of Nikias refusing to move his army in Sicily [Thucyd. 7, 
e1,4]. Cf. Thucyd. 2, 28; 1, 23, 4 where the frequent occurrences 
of eclipses and earthquakes are mentioned as foretelling the 
troubles of the Peloponnesian war; and the phenomena which 
Aristophanes connects with the election of Kleon as strategus 

9 cerynvn & é&é\ure Tas ddovs* 6 & 7eos 

THY Opvarrls els Eaurdv ebdéws Evvedxioas 

od paveiy packev viv el otpatnyjocee KXNéwv. 


20. Mporapéctar...avrys. ‘Pausanias selected as a colleague, 
Euryanax, son of Dorieus, who was of the same family as himself’, 
i.e. of the same branch of the Royal family. If this Dorieus was the 
second son of Anaxandridas, who fell in Sicily [5, 46] Evryanax 
was first cousin to Pausanias [see Index, Dorieus]. So near a rela- 
tionship seems likely to have been indicated by some less vague 
expression, but perhaps Herod. wishes mainly to emphasize the fact 
that Pausanias did not select from the other Royal branch. The 
other king, Leotychides, was at this time in command of the Greek 
fleet at Delos, whence it was to go to Mykale [9, 90; Thucyd. 
1, 89]. Pausanias selecting his own colleague is in accordance with 
the rule in Sparta, where the king (whom Pausanias represented in all 
his prerogatives) though he could not proclaim war, had absolute 
authority in conducting it. 


CHAPTER XI. 


24. émndOov emi tr. &. Cp. p. 4, |. 10. 

év vow 8 exovres ‘intending as they imagined’ (67); the dy 
shews the writer’s sense that the ambassadors were acting under a 
false impression. See Index s. v. 57. 

25. kal avtol ‘they themselves too’, i.e. as well as the Spartan 
army which had actually started. 

27,8. ‘YaxtvOid re dyere kal malfere ‘keep your Hyakinthia 
and indulge in all the amusements it brings’, The ve and xal indi- 
cate an hendiadys. Stein and Abicht both see in zalfere direct 
allusion to the dancing and singing in the festival. But the word 
seems used with more general reference, and is an expression of im- 
patient contempt for the attention given to such a thing at an hour 
of such danger, and is not the way the religious Greek would de- 
scribe a sacred festival in ordinary circumstances. For the Hyakin- 
thia see Historical Index. 

r. xytt, App. C. 1. 3rd decl. (1). 
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6. dxotov dy tt...é«Balvy for the ordinary fut. indic. éxSpoera. 
This use of a subjunctive with dy and a relative in a dependent 
question is meant to express the vagueness and uncertainty of the 
result, and is an Epic use. Stein quotes Odyss. 23, 139 @v@a 3 
éreta ppdccoues’ dre Ke Képdos "ONumios éyyvaNifp. But even in 
Epic Greek the presence of xe (av) seems unusual, see Monro, Ho- 
meric Grammar, p. 201. 

7. ém Spkov ‘with an oath’=éroyudcarres, cp. 8, 5, Stein. It 
seems to arise from a confusion between the oath and that by which 
the oath is sworn,—the victim; cp. Dem, 642 duvvat...ords émt Trav 
Toulwy. 

kal 54, see on p. 3, 1. 21. 

9. §elvovs ydp...rods BapBdpovs ‘for they (the Spartans) used 
to say “strangers” instead of ‘‘barbarians”’. Herodotos remarks 
this as a peculiarity of the Spartan mode of speech, which is further 
illustrated by the expression of Amompharétos in c. 53. It does 
not appear that this use of the word was prompted by any desire of 
avoiding offence; in fact the word BapSapu (=non-Greek) was of 
comparatively late introduction, [it only occurs once in Homer in 
the compound fapBapogwra as an epithet of the Karians, Il. 2, 
867, cp. Thucyd. 1, 3, 4] and may not have been adopted by the 
conservative Spartans. 

12. TH Taxlorny sc. dddbv. 

13. Tav teptolkwv...mrevtakioyx Arot for the Perioeki see Index. 
In c. 28 the Lakedaemonian force is reckoned at 10,000 (i.e. 5000 
Spartans and s000 Perioeki), together with 35,000 Helots attending 
the sooo Spartans. But from c. 29 it appears that the 5000 Perioeki 
had also a Helot apiece attending on them; the whole force would 
therefore be 50,000. From 7,234 it appears that the whole number 
of Spartan citizens at this time was about 8000. The 5000 therefore 
represented two-thirds of the available force, which was the regular 
contingent sent out by a Greek state, see Thucyd. 2, 10, 23 2, 47; 
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‘CHAPTER XII. 


16. *Apyeiot. The hostility of the Argives to Sparta caused 
them to refrain from helping the Greeks, and, as was believed, to 
make an actual alliance with Xerxes. The real state of the case in 
regard to this alliance seems however to have been a matter of con- 
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siderable doubt, and Herodotos refuses to decide definitely about it, 
see 7, 148—152. 

18. av tpepoSpopov. The hemerodromi were professional 
runners, or couriers, as opposed to those who trained for the long 
races in the games dodtxddpouor [Plato Prot. 335 E]; one of these 
professional runners did. the distance between Sparta and Athens 
[between 140 and 150 miles] in two days; see Her. 6, ro5s—6. 
Livy 31, 24 is quoted by various edd. hemerodromos vocant Graeci 
zmgens die uno cursu emetientes spatium, where one is said to reach 
Athens from the Euripos (more than 50 miles) by midnight after the 
morning of his start. avrol spore ‘of their own accord’ (St.). 

20—4. oXHoew pr eEtévar ‘that they would prevent their going 
out’, but below at 1. 24 toyew...pr odk é&tévar because of the nega- 
tive o} divarot, see G. § 263 and note. 1 vedtys that is ‘the men of 
military age’, oi veol, as Thuc. uses 77 dovAela for of dodXor. 

25. tvyXave ev Bovdevdpevos is more than merely ev BouvNeverde, 
it is ‘see that you succeed in taking proper measures’. Cp. Xen. 
Ocvcon. 7, 8 evidunv éué Te Tuyxdvew didacKovra Kal éxelyny pavOa- 
vovoay Ta Bé\riora ‘that I might succeed in teaching and she in 
learning’. Stein tr. ‘m6ge es dir gliicken einen guten Rat zu fin- 
den’, and compares 8, 101 cuuBovrevcov OKoTEpa Trovéwy EmiTbXW ED 
Povudevedpevos. 


CHAP TERS Sele. 


3. avexdxeve [dvaxwy7, avoxy] is properly a naval word, and 8 
elsewhere in Her. is transitive ‘to make to ride at anchor’, 6, 116; 
7, oo, 168. Cp. 7, 36. Here we must understand éwurdy, ‘he 
was refraining himself’, ‘was pausing’. 

7. Tov wavtTa Adyov ‘the whole state of the case’. Cp. 1, 116 
épawe Tov éovra Noyor ‘he declared the true state of the case’. 

8. wmefexdpee ‘he began to take measures for evacuating the 
country’. 

Q—II. kalel kov tTL...cvyxaoas ‘after throwing down and re- 
ducing to a ruinous heap every piece of the town walls, or of private 
or sacred building that had been left standing’,—that is all that had 
been left after the occupation of Xerxes in the previous year [8, 109, 
144]. Though Mardonius doubtless did as much mischief as he 
could in the time, it is not likely that he was able entirely to destroy 
the town, and Thucydides (1, 89) says that some few houses remained 
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and some short pieces of the wall. The wall itself was the one 
anciently erected by Pelasgic builders round the Acropolis, than 
- which Athens seems to have possessed no other until that built after 
the Persian war, see 5, 64; 6, 137. 

The verb ovyxoiv (xéw) means ‘to heap up’, and is used of any 
operations involving the use of earth, cp. infr. c. 49 THv Kpyvqv 
_ouveTapatkav Kal cwvéxwoar, 

12, twmaclun ‘suited for cavalry’. The only plain of im- 
portance in Attica is that in which Athens stands, and that too is 
arid, dusty, and far from fruitful. We hear how in the Pelopon- 
nesian war the cavalry horses got lamed on its hard soil [tro 
amexwdobdvro év yp amoxpérw, Thuc. 7, 27, 5]; much more would 
this have been the case with the far more numerous cavalry of 
Mardonius. 

13. OTL py KaTd oreavév ‘except by defiles’. Of the passes 
from Attica to Boeotia by Dryoskephale and Phyle, both of which 
were steep and difficult, the former was approached from Eleusis 
(see Index), the latter was the direct road from Athens. The third 
pass was by Dekelea and Oropos and was the easiest of the three, 
but still involved a steep ascent of Parnes (see Index s. v. DEKELEA). 
Mardonius knew that a defeat in Attica would be the signal for the 
Northern Greeks, who only medized from fear, to block up these 
passes. 

15. és tds Oras ‘to the Thebaid’ cf. p. 1, 1. 3. 

15, 16. mpds wort Te hAly...tmmacipyy ‘near a friendly city 
and a district suited for cavalry’; the sense would perhaps be im- 
proved by adopting Schweigh.’s reading év ydpy or Stein’s év xapy, 
but zpds indicates not the place of actual encampment, but the dis- 
trict ‘near’ it. For wé\c see App. C. 1. 3rd Decl. (2). 


CHAPTER XIV. 


16. Map8dvios piv 83 tmeexwpee ‘so then M. began his 
measures for evacuating Attica’. mév marks the apposition of the 
clause with the next, 75 62 «.7.A.: vroorpéyas dé (1. 20) resumes the 
thread of the story from 1. 11. 

18. mpdSpopov dAAnv otparujy ‘that another army consisting 
of 1000 Spartans had arrived as an advanced guard as far as 
Megara’. It is no doubt right to read apédpouor, instead of -os, 
with Schweigh., but the real difficulty of the sentence is a\\yq». 
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A part of an army detached to go to the front can not be called 
‘another army’; and therefore the only meaning that can be 
attached to d\\nv is that Mardonius having heard of the starting 
of the host from Sparta by means of the Argive message (c. 12) he 
or his messenger, thinking that they could not yet have got so far, 
thought these 1000 men were.a separate and unsupported expedi- 
tionary force, which might safely be attacked. 

20. G€édwv, el Kws TOUTOUS TpaToV dor is a compressed sentence 
for é\wv rovrous édeiv el Kws K.T.X. Cp. 6, 52 Bovromevww et Kws 
apporepot yevolato Baciées. 

21—2. % twos ‘the cavalry’, a collective noun, always with 
singular termination, cp. trmos xin 7, 41. KaTiTTacaTo, ‘over- 
ran’, Thus a verb can be formed from other kinds of troops, cp. 
Arist. Ach. 160 xatame\racovrat Thy Bowriay ddynv ‘they will over- 
run with their mercenary troops’. 

23. €kacTatw Tis Hupwémns ‘the farthest point in Europe’, so 
éxaotépw ris Arrics 8, 60; mpiow Tijs vuxrds p. 29, 1. 3. 

To Tpos HAlov Suvovros ‘westward’, cp. 7d evOeirev p. 7, 1. 5. 
mpos has the sense of ‘on the side of’, ‘in the direction of’, cp. pds 
qAiov dugpéwy 7,115; TO mpds ‘Homépys 4, 383; Karacricac0at mpos 
Tov Totauod Nen. An. 4, 3, 26. 


CHAP GER) 26Ve 


26. enoav=eiev, App. D. Iv. d. 

ovtw Sy ‘it was in these circumstances that’. Mardonius took 
the route through Dekelea as the easiest and the most remote from 
the Greek forces. The Boeotarchs (see Index) had taken measures 
to have him guided by a shorter way than the main road which led 
through Oropos. After leaving Dekelea he was guided to the 
left so as to cross the Asopos, without ascending to Oropos, opposite 
Tanagra and near a place called Sphendale, which must have been 
close to the frontier of Boeotia, but is nowhere described [see Index]. 

6. &ketpe Tos xwpous ‘he cut down the trees on the land’. 9 
Cf. éxeipe 7d Téwevos Tay Oewv ‘he cut down the grove of the god- 
desses’ 6, 75, cf. 8, 65. ovs xwpous refers to enclosures, such as 
farms, vineyards, olive-yards, plantations. 

7. tm advayxains peyddns éxopevos ‘constrained by over- 
whelming necessity’, cp. 7, 233. umd in such a phrase is not 
instrumental, but expresses some external determining cause or 
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consideration, like the Latin frae. Cp. Thuc. 2, 8 tmd depias 
ijwreTo Tov ToNEMOU. 

8. moujoac8at ‘to have constructed’. The superior is said 
motetc Oar, the actual workers are said movetv. So the Strategi are 
said vavmnyetcOa ‘to have ships built’, whereas the workmen are 
said vaumryeiv [1, 27, Xen. Hell. 1, 1, 25, cp. Aristoph. Plut. 513]; 
sce also the meaning of droypapew and aroypaderOat, 7, 100. 


There is some little difficulty in understanding the exact posi- 
tion of the Persian army. ‘Tanagra is on the north and Skolos 
on the south bank of the Asopos; while Mardonius probably 
lived part of the time at Thebes itself. Herodotos seems to 
imply that after leaving Tanagra Mardonius recrossed the river 
to Skolos, and then built his fortified camp, which was intended 
for his baggage and as a place of refuge at a pinch. Stein ac- 
cordingly places it south of the river near Skolos, explaining 
that the army itself was stationed on both sides of the stream. 
All other commentators, as far as I know, place the fortified 
camp on the north bank of the river, and it certainly seems most 
likely that for safety Mardonius would have had the river between 
it and the enemy. At the same time we may observe that when 
the Greeks arrived at Erythrae Mardonius had so completely the 
command of the valley of the Asopos that they did not venture 
to descend [c. 1g]: it is true therefore that his troops occupied 
both banks of the river. The rapidity with which the Persians 
retreated to the fortified camp and were followed thither by the 
Spartans might seem perhaps a reason for agreeing with Stein in 
placing the camp on the south bank. Yet at this time of the 
year the Asopos is a mere beck easy to cross; and c. 40 seems 
decisive in favour of the north bank. 


14. pddtord ky ‘somewhere about’, sometimes with xov, cp. é« 
Tpiav éréwv Kov pada 7, 21. 

20. éltrovto ‘came in response to the invitation’. 

21. év OyPyoe where Mardonius was probably living until his 
presence was actually required in the camp. 


CHAPTER, XVI. 

22. Aoylpou és Ta mpwra ‘of the highest consideration’, The 
sense of Adymos (for which Her. sometimes uses éAXdyimos, e.g. 2, 
176) may be deduced from the meaning of ‘consideration’ or ‘honour’, 
in which Adyos is used in c. 69 otro pév 5H ev ovdert Ady amwovTO 
‘perished without honour’. 

25. OnBatwv. Rawlinson notices that ‘Thebans’ is here used 
loosely for Boeotians, as Thersander, one of the guests, was not a 
Theban but an Orchomenian. 
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26. Kal...«Atvat ‘and that he (Attaginos) placed them’; the ov 
goes closely with xwpls, not with the infinitive: but see on p. 37, 1. 
18. 

27. ws 88 dws Selrvov tjoav ‘and when they had finished 
dinner’, cf. 1, 126. Z/. 8, 54 amo 6’ adrod (sc. delmrvov) OwpyacorTo. 

28. Svamwdvrtwv ‘as they were drinking to each other’. The 
original meaning of diamivewy seems to be ‘to drink against each 
other’, like dcarotever Oar, SiaxovrifecOac (Theoph. Ch. XVII.), diop- 
xetoOat (Ar. Vesp. 1499), dtacidey (Theocr. Za. 5, 22). For dativy 
cf. 5, 18 and Arist. Ach. 751, dvamewapes ael rortd wip where there 
is a pun between zrevaw (to be hungry) and zivw. And Plat. Rep. 
IV. 421 émidéfia pos TO wip dtaTivovras. 

“EdAd$a yAoooav ‘Greek language’, cp. 6, 98, and ‘E)\as 
WONS 5, 933 7, 22- 

2. opotparmetds Te pot Kal 6pdorrovSos ‘since you have eaten at 
the same table and joined in the same libation with me’. Eating to- 
gether was always looked upon as involving a certain mutual obliga- 
tion; and still more the joining in the erové7, as being a religious 
rite. Stein quotes Plat. Sywp. 176, where not only is a libation 
poured out after dinner, but a hymn to the god is sung before the 
guests begin drinking. Plutarch says that sometimes the cere- 
mony was accompanied by the music of the flute [Becker’s Charicles 
P- 330]. 

3. pvypoovva...kaTadtrécOat ‘to leave behind me a record of 
my opinion’. The middle indicates the personal object of the 
speaker, and is used elsewhere in this phrase: see 6, 169; 7, 226. 

12. xpedv, see App. D. III. (2) note. 

13. év atyy éovor ‘in high reputation’, and so ‘in authority’. 
Cf. 3, 74; 8,112. It is another poetical word used by Herod. 

14. 6 Tt Sée...dvOpwmw ‘what God decrees man cannot avert’. 
This characteristic fatalism of the East was congenial also to the 
Greeks, and especially to Herodotos; see 1, 91; 3, 43. 

17. €mopela sc. Tots Hyouuévors, ‘our leaders’. 

dvaykaly ‘fate’ belongs to évdedeuévor, see 1, 11 ixéreve wn vv 
cvarykaiy évdety. 

21. éyou opt. in reported speech. G. § 242 (b). 

22. ™pos avOpdmovs ‘publicly’, ‘before people’. Stein quotes 
3, 40 ToOTO améBade otTw oKws unkére Ee Es avOpwrous, and -2, 46. 
So trocxouevy mpos Tovs Oeovds yevéoOar ‘having promised in the 
presence of the gods to become’, Xen. Occon. 7, 8. See on p. 36,1. 6. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


26. ovveréBadov és “AGrjvas i.e. ‘joined him in the invasion of 
Athea’ p. 1.1.3. 

27. Tov TavTY olknpévwv ‘who lived in those parts’, ie. the 
Greeks north of Attica. 

28. épySifov yap...éxdvres ‘for in their case also, though they 
medized, it was decidedly against their will’. The Phokians were 
divided on the subject, some gave in to Mardonius, while others held 
out, and collecting on the outskirts of Parnassos rendered assistance 
to the Greeks, inf. c. 31. See also p. 55, 1. 16. 

ll 2. pera...Uorepov, for the pleonasm see on p. 4, 1. 17. 

2, 5» és Oras i.e. into the Theban territory, as above p. 8, 
1. 15; and in p. 1, I. 3, "A@nvas stood for Attica, 

5. amlkaro see App. D. 1. (a). 

6. én’ éwuTadv ‘separately’, ‘by themselves’; cp. c. 38 and 
Kopupy...Kemuévn ém’ éwurfs 8, 32; Thuc. 3, 63, 3 éml opdv atrav 
avrévouo olxeiv, and the phrases émt tpiGv, rerrapwy orjvae (Thucyd. 
2, goetc.), émt with gen. marks connexion with an object as dis- 
tinct from all others: thus, after verbs of motion éwi with a genitive 
defines the direction, as w\etv €rl Xauou: in temporal sentences it 
defines the period, as éwt Kvpov ‘in the time of Kyros’, éz’ eipyyns 
‘during the peace’. Again in én’ érev ‘wherefore’ (Her. 4, 45) the 
cause is defined; and in the phrases ég’ trou, él vews, the manner 
of transport. 

7. twos. See on c 14 ‘the cavalry’ opposed to imméas 
‘certain horsemen’. 

10, o@éas=avrods i.e. the Phokians. katakovriée[ App. D. III. 
note 2] ‘shoot them down’ with javelins (jereeds), for the Persian 
cavalry were armed with javelins as well as bows, see c. 49. 

14. StaBeBAnpévovs tard Oeooddwv ‘because we have been 
slandered by Thessalians’, For the enmity between these two 
peoples see Hist. Index s, vy. Phokians. Herod. says (8, 31) that 
the reason of the Phokians being backward in medizing was their 
enmity to the Thessalians; and that the Thessalians retaliated by 
guiding the Persians into Phokis. 

16. ‘movdvras: App. D. 111. d. (note 1). 

17. Tapéxovras sc. judas ai’rods ‘tamely’ ‘without striking 
a blow’, So aapacxdv is used intransitively ‘there being an 
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opportunity’ Thucyd. I, 120, 5; and often in Herod. e.g. 1, 9; 
5,983 9, 122. 

18—20. aloxlorw pdpw and ddvov éppaway are both poetical 
expressions. Stein quotes Aeschyl. Pers. 442. Zum. 28. Hom. 
Odyss. 16, 379 ovveKa of Pivov aimby Epamromer. 

patérw tis...ém “EAnow dvdpdor ‘let any and every one of 
them learn that they are Greeks for whom they contrived destruc- 
tion’. émé is not simply ‘against’, but as usual with the dat. ex- 
presses the accompanying circumstances, ‘that it is in the case of 
Greeks’. tts is used in indefinite threats [see also on p. 30, 1. 5], 
cp. Arist. Ranae 628 ayopetw Trwi éue wip Bacavifew dbavarov bvt’* 
ef dé uy avtds ceavTov air. ‘I warn each and every one of you 
not to torture me who am a God,—if you do, blame yourself for 
the consequences !’ cp. Her. 7, 5 kal tis Uorepov guvacoynrat. Soph. 
Aj. 1138 Tov’ els dviay Tov'mos epxerat Til. 


CHAPTER, SViIL 


22. amodéovtes, App. D. 111. d. (note 2). 

kal 87 Steref(vovto ta BéAca ‘and they had their javelins actually 
poised for throwing and their bows stretched for shooting’. éa- 
telvecOai=(1) to have oneself on the stretch cf. mdé Sarewduevos 
Theocr. /d@. 22, 67 (2) to stretch for oneself, cp. diarerapévor Tas 
paoteyas (Polyb. 15, 28,2). Stein and Abicht seem to refer it only 
to bows, but the attitude indicated covers both, and from the last 
chapter we see that it was the a«év7ia the Greeks feared, For kat 87} 
see on c. 2. 

arnoovres (adinut), App. A. I. 4. 

28. @peov, App. D.1.e and D. m1. 2 (a). 

p7) yévyrou ‘after words denoting fear the subj. may follow 
secondary tenses to retain the mood in which the fear originally 
occurred to the mind’ G. § 2:8. 

29. ovtw 1} ‘when they saw ¢his’, cf. c. 6. 

31. et Te GAKijs peréxover ‘if they had any courage in them’. 
Cp. 7, 16 et re Tob Oeod weréxov ‘if it has anything divine in it’. 
Heréxovaer the present dramatically representing the actual thought 
or words of Mardonius. 

3- €pdvyre coves ‘ you showed that you are’. 12 

4. kalvuv‘sonow’, ‘this being the case’. oé€pere cp. p. 26, 1. 13. 

5. ovre dv ese. The force of dy thus interposed is that of an 
assured and ascertained fact ‘neither of course myself, nor the king’. 
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Cf. Soph. 47. 34 mdvra yap ra 7’ ov mdpos| rd 7’ eloéwerra of 
KuBepyauar xepl. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


9: Toiot Ta apelvw tvSave ‘who entertained the better view’, 
i.e. who were not Medizers. 

ot dt kal d6pzovres ‘and some too only when they actually saw’. 

13- és EXevoiva. They came by the Eastern road from the 
Isthmus (the Skironian way) to Eleusis as the starting place for the 
pass of Dryoskephalae (see Index). 

15. é&« Zadapivos. See c. 3. 

17. THs Bowwrlys és’ EpvOpas ‘as far into Boeotia as Erythrae’, 
cf. c. 14 éxacrarw THs Edpurns. 

tpaov re 8x ‘they there and then became aware’. 

18. gpacdévres 5é ‘and with this knowledge before them’, for 
6é following ve, St. compares 1, 108 ore d\\oré kw mapeties avipt 
To@de...pvdagcomeba 5é, 

19. él ris Urwpéns ‘in the high-lands at the foot of Kithaeron’. 
Here too él with gen. distinguishes, i.e. it distinguishes the hill dis- 
trict from the valley without indicating the exact spot on which the 
troops were. See on p. 111.6. The object of course of keeping 
on the hills was to be secure from the enemy’s cavalry. 


CHAPTER XX. 

21. ov karéBatvoy, imperf. of continued action ‘persisted in 
not descending’. 

23. Maclorios...rov “EdAnves Maxloriov kadéovor ‘whom 
Greeks call Makistios’» The Greeks who thus altered the name 
followed the tendency, observed in both the Greek and Latin 
languages, to reject or alter the sound of s between two consonants, 
thus the Sansk. wshas=morning became 7s and avrora. (Peile’s 
Philol. p. xu.) The next step was to connect the word with 
paxworos the Doric form of uyxioros ‘very tall’. 

13 3. Kata ré&\ea ‘one squadron after another’, so that the Grecks 
were kept continually engaged. 

4. ‘Yovaikas...dmexaXeov ‘reproached them with being no better 
than women’. dzoxaXeiy is always used ina bad sense of ‘to abuse’, 
‘to call by an evil name’, cp. Soph. A/. 727 Tov Tod mavévros 
kdamiBoudevrou orparov Evvaimov dmoxadouvres. [See many instances 
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given by Donaldson Mew Cratylus p. 347, and by Stallb. on Plat. 
Theaet. 168.] ‘To be called worse than a woman (says Her. 9, 
107) is the extremity of insult among the Persians’. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


6. TY 7d érmsaxdraroy jv Tov Xwplov Tavtds ‘at that point in 
the whole position which was most open to attack’, cp. 1, 84 77 7» 
érivaxov Td Xwploy THs dxpord\uos. The Megarians, according to 
Plutarch [4 ristid. 14], were on more level ground than the rest of the 
army. From c. 22 it appears that this was near Erythrae on which 
the left of the Persian army rested (c. 15). 

12. Séxer@at [App. A. I. 1] sustinere, ‘to stand against’. 

14. Auwaply ‘persistence’, cp. infr, c. 70, cf. 8, 144 Acapygo- 
pov ‘we will persevere’. 

16. ‘datos. App. C. 1. 3rd decl. (2). 

18. Gmemepato tav “EdArjvev ‘tried to ascertain by enquiry 
among the Greeks’: for the distinction between metpdc@ae and dzro- 
metpac0at ‘to try’, and ‘to satisfy oneself by enquiry’, see 2, 73 @ov 
ardocew dcov Te Sivards éoTe Péperv, mera 5é me_pacba ado PopéovTa, 
émeay 6é dwomerpyO7 K.T-A. See also 6, 48; 7, 196. 

22. édoxryee ‘was in command’. The déxos as a name for a 
definite division of the army is Spartan or Dorian; neither it, nor 
Noyxayés, is ever used by Thucydides in connexion with the Athenian 
army. The principal officers in the Athenian infantry were the 
Strategus and the Taxiarch for the quota supplied by each tribe, and 
these were the officers who met at a council of war (Thucyd. 7, 6c). 
The Adyos in the Athenian army was apparently a subdivision made 
‘on the spot for the purposes of the field, and varied in number 
according to the exigencies of the occasion, as the two passages in 
Xenophon (Az. 3, 4, 213 4, 8, 15) shew; in the first of which the 
Xéx0s consists of 100 men, in the second of 80. In the present case 
the Aéxos consists of 300 picked men, and the commander appears 
to be nominated by the Strategus. 


CHAPTER XXII, 


25. tmpooedopevor, cp. p- 6, I. 20. Tovs Tokdtas ‘the proper propor- 
tion of bowmen’ for the 300 hoplites. The numbers are not certain, 
but in Plutarch 7/em. 14 it is stated that of the eighteen fighters on 
deck at Salamis four are rosra. About a third of the number of the 
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hoplites would thus be the number of the bowmen. In Thuc. 2, 13, 
10 Perikles reckons (B.C. 431) that the Athenians have 13,000 hoplites 
and 1600 bowmen; yet in B.c. 423 they send a force to the coasts of 
Makedonia, in which the proportion is 600 bowmen to 1000 hoplites, 
but then there was a large force of allies besides [Thucyd. 4, 129]. 
They were probably foreigners or men of the lowest rank; the bow- 
man’s office being apparently always regarded as inferior. [See 
Soph. 47. 1121 6 rotorns Eorxev od outxpoy ppovetv.] This seems to 
have arisen from the fact of their not joining in the mélée, and 
therefore not having the opportunity of distinguishing themselves 
by a conspicuous display of gallantry or vigour. Cp. Eur, &. 4. 
159 GAda ThE Exwv | KdKtorov Orhov TH PuxT TpIxetpos 7% 

27. Kata téXea. Sce supra l. 3. 

14 4—5. xptocov AemiBwrdv ‘made of gold scales’, cp. the name 
of a Nile fish Nemidwrds in 2, 72 [Aeris ‘a fish scale’, 7, 61]. 

Kava. App. A. I. 2. 

6. évdeSdxee. App. D. fcotnote r. 

8. ovtw 81, am demum, ‘not till this was done’, see Index. 

II. advaxwpriorros ywopévns kal trootpodys, ‘as a retreat and 
reverse movement was going on’; the tactics of the Persian cavalry 
were to make frequent charges in squadrons and at once to retreat. 

13. émé@noav, ‘they missed him’. For the form see notes cn 
Text. The MSS. vary between éw0@ecav and érd@ycav, but the 
future mid. is always rro@écopuat. 

14. StaxedXevodpevor, ‘having passed the word round to each 
other’, for there was no one to command (ovdels jv 0 Tésowv). Cp. 
D. 3) 1. 13s 

15. mAavvov Tovs trmous mavtes opp. to kara ré\ea. See]. 17. 

16. dveXolaro. App. D. 11. c. as &v...dvedolato, ‘that they 
might if they did ‘iat at least pick up the corpse’. When a final 
sentence expresses a conclusion in which another hypothesis is virtu- 
ally contained &s and é7ws take ay and, after a past tense, an optat. 
See 1, 75,91. What is here implied is ‘as they would if they went 
with all the cavalry’, Donaldson’s Gk. Gr. § 608. Cp. p. 34, 1. 1. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


18. émeBaoavro [App. A. 3, 9] ‘shouted to them to come to 
their help’. The émi- has the same sense as in émixadetoOat ‘ to in- 
voke’. Cp. Od. 1, 378 Oeods émiBwooua. Her. 1, 87 Tov ’Amdd- 
Awva émiBaoacPat, 
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év@. App. C. 11. 2 (note 1) ‘during the time occupied by the 
whole body of cavalry in coming up’. 

19. of€a. App. A. 3, 4. 

21. éxoovyto [App. D.I.a] ‘were getting much the worst of it’. 

22. ovr 51, cp. p. 3, I. 2 etc. 

25. a@ootyoavres sc. Tovs immous ‘having halted their horses 
atadistance’. 6ocov te fer? ‘about’. For the suffix te, which has 
lost its original meaning, cp. the forms ofds re, dre, dare, ép’ Gre. 
Though in Attic usage this ve disappeared except in these cases, it 
was more commonly used in the earlier stages of the Janguage. The 
‘force of it is that of an undeclined tis’, Monro Homeric Gr. § 108. 

26. dvapx(ns éovons ‘as they had no commander’, See 
above, l. 14. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


30. péytotov. Obs. the emphatic position of péy:roy, which 
does not refer tothe mourning of Mardonius alone, but to that of 
the whole army as well. 

kelpovtes. Cutting the hair as a sign of mourning was common to 
the Greeks with the Easterns generally. Rawlinson quotes Job i. 20 
and Herod. 2, 36, where Herodotos contrasts with the mourning 
customs of the rest of the world that of the Egyptians, who let their 
hair grow in such circumstances. For the cutting of the manes of 
horses he quotes Eurip. Adc. 429 réOpimmd @ ot Setvyvuacbe Kal povdp- 
TuKas WwAovs, oLOjnpw Téuver avxévwv PoBnv, and Plutarch (felop. 
33—4) who tells us how Alexander the Great on the death of 
Hepkaestion not only cut the manes of horses and mules, but 
even took down the parapets of the walls as signs of mourning; 
while the Thessalians also cut their own hair and horses’ manes as a 
sign of mourning for Pelopidas. ~ 

I. Gmacav...karetxe xo ‘a rumour spread over all Boeotia’. 
Another instance of poetical diction, cp. Aesch. Pers. 428 oluwyn & 
600 | kwaxtiuacw Kareixe meAaylay aha. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


6. as éfayto...dcavro ‘when they had not only stood the 
charge of the cavalry, but actually repelled it’. 

7. mpota pév ‘and the first thing they did was etc.’, answered 
by wera dé in 1, 11. 

g. elvexev, App. A. IIL 3. émolevy, App. D. III. note 1. 
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‘rr. Tags, App. C. 1. 3rd decl. (2). perd S€ ‘subsequently’, 
answering mp@ra wév as in 1, 128. 

12. émikatraByvat ‘to make a forward movement down into the 
plain’. The ézi indicates that this movement was an offensive one 
in respect to the enemy. 

és TIAatatds ‘into the territory of Plataea’, as in p. 11, 1.5 és 
O78as = ‘into the Thebaid’. 

14. Ta Te GAda kal... ‘in other respects, and particularly 
because it was better watered’. The 7a GAXa refers to the fact of 
the district of Plataea being a plain. 

17. odt=avrois. App. C. 11. d. 

StaraxGévras ‘arranged in their separate nationalities’, cf. 
1. 20. 

21—2. TOU Tepéveos...tjpwos ‘near the sacred precinct of the 
hero Androkrates’. For the position of the Chapel see {tstorical 
Index. Nothing is known of this hero. 

Every Greek state had its heroes, i.e. certain of its citizens whose 
services in their lifetime had been such as to merit apotheosis, as 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton at Athens, where their worship was the 
special province of the Polemarch (Pollux 8, 91) ; and especially such 
men as the state regarded as its founders (olxterai), as the people of 
Amphipolis chose to regard Brasidas [Thucyd. 5, 11; cp. Her. 6, 38]. 
The honours paid to them were different in kind to those paid to the 
gods ; to the gods men are said Ovew, to the heroes cvaylfew (‘to avert 
pollution’ dyos), see Pausan. 2, 11, 7 ws jpwt... ANeEdvdpr éEvayifovcw, 
Evuapiwn ws 0e@ Osovew. But the two kinds of worship had a tend- 
ency to be confounded, and Herod. uses @vovew of a hero (6, 38); 
and in the case of Hercules both kinds of worship were paid ws 
d0avdrw Ovovet...ws npwi évarylfover (Her. 2, 44). On the subject see 
Dr Arnold’s note to Thucyd. 5, 11, where he compares this peculiar 
worship to the adoration of saints. An instance of appeal to these 
heroes is given by Herod. [8, 64] in the case of the Aeakidae, the 
heroes of Aegina. In order to secure their aid at the battle of 
Salamis a ship was despatched from the fleet to bring their images. 
We might compare the ‘ Battle of the Standard’ with the consecrated 
banners and relics of St Cuthbert, St Peter, St John of Beverley 
and St Wilfrid carried on to the field in a waggon (A.D. 1138). 

23. arréSov ‘level’. For the so-called a copulative, see Curtius 
395- It is the remains of the Sanskrit sa-, sam, to which d-ma is akin. 
Cp. d-Nox-os, a-deip-ds, a-KoAovI-os. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


25. éSixalevv, App. D. III. 3. 

I. 0 érepov képas, ‘the other (i.e. the left) wing’, the Spartans 
being by common consent assigned to the right. 

2. Tovro pév ‘in the first place’, should be answered by rodro 
dé, but the length of the intervening paragraph puts it out of the 
writer’s mind. 

3. akredpeOa, App. D. III. 3. 

7, 8. €meipovto...katridvres ‘they tried returning’, cp. p. 35, 
]. 15 and 1, 84 émeipato mpocBaivwy, but it also takes infin. p. 22, 
l. 20. For karcévae ‘to return home from exile’, see Arist. Raz. 
1165 petvywr & dvyp ike Te kal xarépxerat. The corresponding 
substantive is xarodos. For the return of the Heraclidae, representing 
the invasion of the Dorians into the Peloponnesus, see Index s. vv. 
Llerachdae and /Lyllus. 

8. rére‘on this last named occasion’. ebpdpeOa ‘we obtained 

as our privilege’, cp. c. 28 evpovro éstavat [p. 19, 1. 5]. 
. 10. Tay T6TE ESvTwV refers only to the Ionians [who once held 
the district of Aegialos, afterwards Achaia, on the N. coast of 
the Peloponnese, see Her. 1, 46], for the Achaeans were still in the 
Peloponnesos: see Historical Index. és Tov “IcOpov. This single 
combat took place, according to Pausanias [r, 41, 2], inthe Megarid, 
that is, on the frontier between it and JXorinthos (id. 1, 44, 10). 

I2—I4. Tov OTpaTov...py avakivSuvevery cupLPaddAoyTa ‘that 
neither army should run any superfluous risk by engaging with the 
other’, cp. p. 27, l. 11. The force of dvaxwduveve is that of taking 
upon oneself a voluntary or unnecessary risk, beyond what has 
already been done. Cp. 8, 68, 100. 

16. él Siaxepévorct ‘on conditions to be mutually (da) agreed 
upon’. This is the regular meaning of éwi with dat. participle or 
participle adj. Cp. the phrases én’ éepyacpévois, erl pytois yépact, 
em’ dppyros To°s Novos, and é¢’ @ ‘on condition that’, cp. 1. 18. 

17. €rapov opxia ‘made a sworn agreement’, lit. ‘killed oath- 
victims’, cp. 4, 70, where a similar custom among the Skythians is 
mentioned, and in the same book, c. 201, among the Persians. It 
was of great antiquity among the Greeks, see //iad 2, 1243 3, 270. 

18. él Adyw To1wSe ‘on terms to the following effect’. 

21. ékarTov re éréwv ‘and for a space of a hundred years’. The 
gen. expresses the length of time as it does dimension, cp. the phrase 
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retxos déxa moduv. Soin 2, 115 Tp quepewy='within three days’. 

The space of roo years thus agreed upon corresponds with the ‘three 

generations’ which, according to other authorities, Hyllos was in- 

formed by the Oracle must elapse before the Heraclidae were re- 

stored [Apollodoros 2, 8, 2]. 

26. evpopeBa, see above, |. 8. 
28. Siarehéopev exovres ‘we have ever held and still hold’. rod 

Képeos Tov érépov ‘one of the two wings’. 

29. Kkotvis ‘combined’, i.e. a combined expedition of the states 
of the Peloponnese. 
30. avrievpeba, App. D. 11. 3. 
17s. txvéer Oar ‘that it comes to us’, ‘it is our right’. Herod. 
uses this word where an Attic writer would have used mpoojxew. 

Cp. 6, 57 dixdgew és rv ixvéerac éxew abrjv. Thus the participle 

7d ixveiuevov =‘that which is right’ or ‘fitting’ (6, 84), and the 

adverb lxvevudvws jure (6, 65). 

3. airnynpévov, ‘related’, a pass. part. of deponent verb, cp. 

I, 207. 

5. piv. The agent is regularly expressed by dat. with perf. 
and pluperf. pass. verbs. G.§ 188. Cp. p. 47, 1. 25. 

6. ayevlSarat, App. D. 1. (a). 

7. Slkatov...amep “AOnvalous ‘it is more just that we should 
occupy the other wing than that the Athenians should do so’, For 
the use of a positive for a comparative word followed by 7 cp. Thu- 
cyd. 6, 21, 1 aloxpdy 5¢ Biacbévras aweOciv 7 torepov émimeraméu- 
megba, So with adore cf. yépwy dare ao” dpedetv ‘too old to help’ 
(Eur. Andr. 80). Her. 3, 40 Bot\oua o'rw diadepew rdv alava...7 
evruxéew Ta mdvra. See on p. 4, 1.17. [Abicht however suspects 
that “aor has dropped out before 77rep.] 

8. odr dat. of agent, see l. 5. 

9. ovr’ dv Kawa, see on p. 12,1. 5. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

13- GAN ov Adywv. There is no reason to doubt the fact of 
the dispute or that the general drift of the arguments on both sides 
was what Herod. represents it to have been. The importance 
attached by Greek States to such legendary support of national 
claims was very great, as may be seen in the arguments advanced in 
defence of the claim of Athens on Salamis against Megara, which 
rested (1) on a verse of Homer (//. 2, 558) representing Ajax as 
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stationing his ships next those of Athens, (2) the supposed Attic 
citizenship of the sons of Ajax, (3) on the fact that the Salaminian 
method of burial agreed with the Athenian and not the Megarian 
custom, (4) on the fact that the Delphic oracle had spoken of Salamis 
as Ionian [Plut. So/. 10]. The action of the Athenians in taking in 
the exiled sons of Hercules and refusing to give them up to Eury- 
stheus [Apollod. 2, 8] is quoted more than roo years later than this 
by Isocrates, as a valid ground for a claim by Athens on the admi- 
ration and gratitude of other Hellenes [Panegyr. c. 15]. 

14. MpodOnke, cp. 8, 49. éxaréporor, see on 1. 5. év TH Twravtl 
Xpovw ‘through all time’, i.e. from the earliest to the present time. 

I5—I7. Xpyota...xpyoroicr ‘brave’. 

18—24. For the legend see above on 1. 13, and the Historical 
Index s.vv. Heraclidae, Eurystheus. 

22. Kate(Aopey ‘we brought down’. 

23. Tovs TOTe €xovtas ‘who then inhabited the Peloponnese’, 
i.e. before the invasion of the Dorians. 

25. TeAevTHOavTas Tov ai@va, a poetical or rhetorical expression 
for ‘dead’. Herod. often uses aiwv in the sense of ‘term of life’, 
cp. c. 173 see I, 32; 3, 40; 7, 46. 

26. dtadovs. The refusal of burial to fallen enemies was held 
in especial horror by the Greeks; it involved penalties to the de- 
parted souls, and pollution to the living, and was against the IHave)- 
Ajqvev vouos [Eur. Suppl. 526]. See Becker, Charicles, p. 383. 

28. THs jpetépys, for this topographical genitive see p. 8, 1. 233 
p- 12,1. 17. The tombs, or what passed for them, were shown in 
the time of Pausanias on the road from Eleusis to Megara [1, 39, 2]. 

1. €0 €xov ‘glorious’, cp. p. 17, 1. 6. 18 

4. GAN ov yap Te mpoéxe ‘but enough of this, for it is of no 
avail’; the ad\Ad dismisses the subject, the ydp gives the reason for 
so doing. For the impersonal use of rpoéxex see on p. 11, 1. 17. 

4—6. Kal ydp dv...dpelvoves ‘for of course though brave in 
those days the same men may be less brave now, and vice versa’. 
The emphatic place of the first av in the sentence and its repeti- 
tion serve to mark the highly hypothetical nature of the sentence. 

8. amodeSeypévov ‘performed’, cp. amodéfacPar orparyiny ‘to 
perform a military exploit’ 2, 111; amodéfacOar weydda épya I, 59. 

g. Ttéoot, App. C. Il. c. 

10—14. Tov éy Mapadaw...reroepdxovta. The Athenians 
naturally put forward their conduct at Marathon (Sept. B.C. 490) as 
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their greatest claim to honour in the rest of Hellas, and thought 
and spoke of themselves as having been there the sole champions 
[wouvonaxnoavres, cp. Isocr. Panegyr. § 86 Tov Kowdy wéddenov td.ov 
moinodmevor...Thv olxelay divauiv exovres, dAlyot mpds mods pupl- 
adas], in spite of the presence of the rooo Plataeans [H. 6, 108]. 

13. Qvea & Kal reroepdkovra ‘forty-six nations’. This is the 
number which Herodotos reckons in the Jand army of Xerxes 
[7, 60—81]; the speaker is here made to assume that the numbers 
of the nations who supplied contingents to the army of Datis and 
Artaphernes in B.C. 490 was the same; which can only be roughly 
true, if true at all. 

15. GAN ov yap, see on p. 17, 1. 13. 

20. as Tecopnévev ‘with the full understanding that we will 
obey’. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


21. ayvéBwore ‘shouted aloud’, App. A. III. 9. 

_ 22, 23. "AOnvatlous...qmep "ApkdSas ‘that Athenians were more 
worthy than Arkadians’; notice the absence of def. article, the Lake- 
daemonians put their decision on national grounds; ‘mere Arka- 
dians’, as were the Tegeans, were to be held inferior to Athenians. 
Arkadia we must remember was inhabited by the descendants of 
the occupiers of the Peloponnese before the coming of the Dorians. 

23. ovTw 81 erxov sc. 75 xépas ‘it was on considerations such 
as these that the Athenians actually occupied the wing’. 

26. ot aaxrv XOdvres, ‘those who originally joined the expedi- 
tion’, as opposed to those who joined after the army was in Boeotia, 
(ol émiporréovres). See c. 38, értppeovrwy tav ‘ENX\jvwv Kal ywoué- 
vay wrevvwr. 

27—8. AakcSatpovlwv...2maptijtas. Notice the distinction 
between ‘Lakedaemonians’, i.e. all inhabitants of Lakonia, and 
‘Spartans’, i.e. full citizens or duoc of Sparta; though as distin- 
guished from other states the former word may be used at times for 
the latter. idol tov eikwtéwv [see for the form p. 6, 1. 9] ‘light- 
armed troops consisting of the Helots’, The regular armies of the 
Greek nations, consisting of the citizens of the several states, were 
hoplites or men armed with the heavy shield (d7\ov) and spear. 
Light-armed troops were made up either from slaves like the Helots, 
or of peltasts hired from other countries. The formation of regular 
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light-armed troops of citizens was subsequent to the Peloponnesian 
war, though a first step was made towards it, afterwards perfected 
by Iphikrates [Xen. //ellen. 4, 5, 13], by Thrasyllos in B.C. 409, 
who formed a kind of light-armed naval brigade at Athens [Xen. 
He M5 2500 

2. Tims elvexey Kat dpetys. In this phrase elvexey has a some- 
what different meaning in combination with its two nouns ‘for the 
sake of shewing them honour’, and ‘because of their valour’. Stein 
quotes for this double sense of etvexev, Odyss. 15, 232 beoup év 
apyaéw Oédero...eivexa Nydqos kovpys arns Te Bapetns. : 

5. €Upovto tapd Tlavcavlew...TlotiSainréwv ‘they (the Ko- 
rinthians) asked and obtained from Pausanias that the 300 from Po- 
tidaea in Pallene should stand next them’. Potidaea being a colony 
of Korinth this was a natural step for the mother city to take. For 
evpovro cp. p. 16, l. 9. 

7. TovTwy éxopevor ‘next to these’. éxerPac with gen. =‘to 
hold on to’, thus to keep up an unbroken line with, hence mpoc- 
exéas in |, 1. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

25. WAV TOY érta tTepl eKarToY, See Cc. IO. 

29. én tov BapBapoy ‘for the battle against the barbarians’. 

30. Tevrakiryx(ALoe Kal Tpiopiptot, 35,000 Helots, i.e. 7 for 
each of the 5000 Spartans as above. 

4. TevTakocor kal Terpaktox(ALot Kal TpLoppLor, 34,500; but 
the real number of the hoplites apart from the 5000 Spartans is 33,700 
according to the list given above, and therefore the nos. of yot 
should be 33,700 also; Herodotos has therefore counted wrong. 
For instances of similar miscalculations see 1, 130; 3, 90—5;3 5; 
52—4; 8, 43—8, and others [Rawlinson, vol. 1, p. 87]. 


CHAPTER Xxx. 


Q- Totor paxlporrr ‘combatant’, ‘on a war footing’. Thus in 
8, 186 the effective combatants (7d udxupov) of the army of Xerxes is 
distinguished from the camp followers and servants. 

10. mpos $€ ‘and besides’, for the adverbial use of rpés, cf. p. 40, 
Aeeliy 

civ 8 Ocoméwy...pvpiddes. The Thespian 1,800 are not 
counted either in the hoplites or the yrol, as not being com- 
batant (udxcuor); not because they were not fit for fighting, but 
because they were not armed. Herod. speaks of them as ot arept- 
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eovtes ‘the survivors’, This does not seem to refer to the 700 
Thespians who fell at Thermopylae [7, 222 sq.] for he might have 
as well called the 5000 Spartans ‘ survivors’, but to the fact of their 
town having been burned by Xerxes in 480 B.c., while its inha- 
bitants escaped to the Peloponnese. They must in their hurried 
flight have resolved not to burden themselves with arms. Their 700 
had perished at Thermopylae and their arms were lost, and in the 
state of universal preparation then going on in the Peloponnese 
they would not be able to procure others. 
It, at évSexa pupiddes, the 110,000 are thus made up: 








TV oplitesiitasccesssceshenvesnese a> 38,700 
FL OLOUS', .avancectaswoueeeeeas o/sose 35,000 
Other light-armed ............... 34,500 
108,200 
MESPIAUS. sa gisnsswectersayesss#>~ 1,800 
110,000 


14. Oma Bt ov8’ ovrou‘ but neither had they (i-e. any more than 
the yAol) shields and spears’; and therefore, Herod. implies, they 
could not be called hoplites, and yet they were not technically 
yrroi, their zatural position being that of hoplites, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


16. @s amekySevoay ‘when they had finished the funeral cere- 
monies for’, including the mourning mentioned in c. 24. Cp. 7d 
«750s = ‘funeral’ in 6, 58. For the sense of awd in composition of 
‘completion’ or ‘finishing’ cp. drorepac0a p, 13,1.18 ; aworipacbac 
2, 40; amomivew 4, 70. 

I7—I9. Tapyoav...erl tov “Acwmov ‘moved down to the 
bank of the Asopos’. : 

21. kal 81)...yap ‘and in point of fact because’, for this use of 
yap cp. p. 17, l. 13. 

22. éml re Tagts wAedvas ‘many more deep’, i.e. than the Spar- 
tans (not as Rawl. ‘than usual’). There were two effects of the 
superiority of the Persian numbers, says Herod., first their line was 
much deeper than that of the Spartans, and secondly even then their 
front was extended beyond that of the Spartans, so as to face 
the Tegeans also. éml mAewvas cf. 6, 111. With definite numbers 
in kindred phrases él takes the gen. éml rpidv, Terrapwy Tacce- 
gOa, because the men are regarded as separate groups of three or 
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four. In phrases like the present émi has that sense of extension 
which it has in such phrases as éml mdéov, él av. 

éxekoopéato, App. D. II. (a). 

23. émetxov ‘covered’, ‘extended along the front of the 
Tegeans’: cp. I, 108 ri dumedov émoxew Tip ’Aciny macay, 8, 35 
doa éwécxov Tis Pwxldos mavra éowauwpeov. So érécxov through- 
out this passage. 

27. €xopévous, as often inc. 28. 

12. ov yap dv explains why there were not more than 1000. 
‘For the fact of course is that etc.’. 

14. adfev ‘were supporting’, see 8, 30. 

katetAnpévor ‘collected in bands’, lit. ‘rolled up’ («avecdéw). 
Elsewhere Herod. uses it with an idea of being ‘shut in’, cf. infr. 
c. 70; and 8, 27. 

15. &epdv te kal iyov ‘pillaged’, i.e. carried off the property 
and drove off the cattle: thus the phrase came to be used of general 
looting or destroying of persons as well as things, cf. 1, 88 pépew Kai 
dyew TA 0d. 3,39 va wip addAndrous Péporev Te kal dyorev. Sothe Latin 
phrase ferre ageregue (Liv. 22, 3 etc.) and Vergil’s poetical varia- 
tion rapiuntque feruntgue [ Aen. 2, 374]. 

17. Tous wept Oeooad(yv oiknévouvs, ‘the immediate neigh- 
bours of the Thessalians’, such as the Dolopes, Achaeans of 
Phthiotis and Magnesians, see 7, 132. For mepl with acc. cp. p. 40, 
Il aie 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

19g. @yopacrat, App. D. I. (a). 

21. Adyou wAelorou ‘of most account’, cf. p. 44, l. 3. 

28. émBdras ‘marines’, men at arms who went on board (ém- 
Salve) ships: see 6, 12. It is used of the warrior crew of the Argo 
in 4,145. Some armed crews are mentioned in 7, 89. 

29. és tas "A@jvas, into Attica, cp. p. 1, 1. 3. 

30. ws Kal mpdtepov SeStjAwrat, sc. in 8, 113, where Mardonius 
is represented as selecting 300,000 of the best of the grand army of 
Xerxes. 

I. ov yap av ‘for naturally they were not counted’, cp. on 
p- 12, 1. 3. No doubt after the failure of the Persians all their 
Greek allies were anxious to conceal the fact that they had sup- 
ported them; and this would make an estimate of their numbers 
difficult or impossible. 

SoH Ix 8 
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2. as 8 émetxcioar ‘but as far as one may guess on the subject’; 
for constr. see c. 34. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


5. érerdxaro, App. D. 1. (a). 

6. Kata Te €vea kal kata Tédea ‘according to their nations and 
also the military divisions in those nations’. See above, cc. 20, 22. 
The 7éAea seem to be the divisions according to arms, as shield-and- 
spearmen, bowmen, horsemen (1, 103); as well as subdivisions in 
them, as in c. 20. 

g- partis ‘a seer’ or ‘diviner’, A Greek army was always ac- 
companied by a udyris, whose duty seems to have been to be present 
at all sacrifices, and to declare the result to be deduced from them, 
as well as to interpret every omen for good or evil that events pre- 
sented ; and generally to advise the commander on all points touching 
upon the manifestation of the will of heaven. The art of divination 
was maintained as a ‘mystery’ in certain families, in which it was 
transmitted from father to son,—such families were the Clytiadae, 
Iamidae (see Index), and others. Of these puavres different men 
were skilled in different branches of the profession, some in the 
interpretation of oracles, some of dreams, some of the omens conveyed 
by the flight of birds or the entrails of victims. Their influence at 
this time was great, and Herodotos constantly mentions them and 
their art; but in the course of the Peloponnesian war there are signs 
of the decrease of their influence; just as the authority of the 
Delphic Oracle suffered at the same period. Thucydides rarely 
mentions them, and in 8, 1, tells us how incensed the people were 
with the xpyopoNdyor and payres for having raised false hopes in 
them in regard to the Sicilian expedition [B.c. 413]. Euripides 
perhaps put this national sentiment into the mouth of Pentheus 
when he accused Teiresias of supporting the new worship of 
Dionysos for the sake of private gain [Bacch.257. Cp. Helena 756]. 

10. ¢moujcavto ‘adopted’, for the various meanings of the 
middle of roetc@at see passages in Index. 

11. Aewordérepoy ‘their fellow citizen’, see notes on text. Though 
Cobet may be right in declaring this to be a monstrum verbi, yet it 
must be acknowledged that it has the advantage of being unmistake- 
able in meaning. Stein thinks it probable that it was a word peculiar 
to the Doric dialect. Compounds of ews are rare; there is Newpdpos 
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(x, 187), and Hesych. has XewBaros ; but none or few besides. On 
the other hand it seems not uncommon in Doric names; we have 
AewBdrns (7, 204), Aewkiins (6,127), Aewmpémns (6, 85), Aewruxlins 
(6, 64, etc.). 

12. mepl yovov ‘about having offspring’. One of the commonest 
subjects on which the Oracle was consulted was childlessness; but 
in this case the Oracle answers on quite a different subject, as was 
often its habit. Rawl. quotes 4, 151, 1553 5, 63, as instances. 

I5. avaipnodpevos yupviKkods dydvas ‘destined to win prizes in 
gymnastic contests’. So vixny dvaipéecba c. 643; "OAupridda dvedd- 
uevos TEOpirmy 6, 70. : 

16. mapa &y mddawcpa..” OAvpariciSa ‘came within one contest 
of winning an Olympiad’, i.e. of winning the Pentathlic prize at the 
Olympic games. For the meaning of rap’ év...é5pame, see Thucyd. 
4, 106, 3 mapa vixra éyévero aBelv. 7, 71, 4 mapa éNlyov 7) duédevyov 
Hn arwdduvTO. 8, 33, 3 apa TorotTOv éyéveTo aUT@ mh mepiTeceiy Tots 
“AOnvatos. Eurip. 2. 7. 87 mapa 8 éXlyov améguyes. Isocr. Panegyr. 
15 o¥ mapa puKpov érolncav. It is doubtful still whether the ‘one 
contest’ means the ‘wrestling’,—one of the five contests of the 
Pentathlum (leaping, running, discus, javelin, wrestling),—or the odd 
bout in the wrestling. Practically the result would be the same, for 
the man who lost the odd bout in the wrestling would be beaten in 
the wrestling entirely. 

The more difficult question remains as to what Tisamenos did 
win, and what it was necessary to do to win the Pentathlum. Besides 
many German treatises the English student will find the question 
fully discussed in Donaldson’s Introduction to Pindar Mem. vit.; 
and more recently by Professor Gardner in the Yowrnal of Hellenic 
Studies, Vol. 1. No. i. p. 211. And by Dr Fennell in the introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Nemean and Isthmian Odes of Pindar, 
pPp- 1x sq. 

Opinions on this subject may be roughly divided into (1) those 
who think that the winner of a Pentathlum must be first in every 
event; as for instance Dr Abicht—xuwr im Ringkampf allein 
unterlag er seinem Gegner; der Sieg im Ringkampf allein fehlte 
thm daran um den Siegpreis im wévrabdov zu empfangen. To this 
view I cannot assent. (2) Those who think that victory in three 
out of the five events only was necessary for victory in the whole 
Pentathlum. To this opinion I strongly adhere, notwithstanding 
certain difficulties which some possible combinations of circumstances 
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offer. As for instance the case of all five events being won by different 
men, or four of the five, leaving no one with more than two victories. 
My belief is that in either of these cases no one won the Pentathlum 
at all. But in practice such an event seldom happened, especially 
at Olympia, where the picked gymnasts contended, and the question 
would usually be practically between two or three known champions. 
Whatever view may be taken on this point of what szght happen, 
I think the passage of Pausanias (3, 11, 6) in which he tells the 
story will shew conclusively what d/@ happen in this case. His 
words are: ‘He (Tisamenos) trained for the Pentathlum at Olympia, 
but was beaten. He was first indeed in two events; for he won the 
racing and the leaping against Hieronymos of Andros; but he was 
beaten by him in the wrestling, and missed the victory.’ That is, 
Tisamenos won in the racing and leaping, Hieronymos the discus 
and javelin, and the final result therefore depended upon the wrestling, 
which accordingly settled the matter in favour of Hieronymos. Dr 
Abicht thinks it ‘noteworthy’ that Pausanias does not mention the 
two last contests. But the arrangements of the Pentathlum were in 
his time still so well known that to mention one man’s winning two, 
and losing by wrestling, implied unmistakeably his having lost the 
other two, and did not need explanation. This account of the con- 
test of Tisamenos also touches on another vexed question, as to the 
order of the events in the pentathlum, which used to be considered 
as settled by the line of Simonides (69) Gua aodaxelnv dicKov 
dxovra many, but not only must the necessities of metre deprive 
this line of decisive force, the nature of the case seems to point to 
the fact that a contest that was Bapls such as the dicxos would not 
immediately precede one like the &«wy which required a steady hand, 
or a fatiguing one like the ray. There is therefore some reason 
to accept the order proposed by Prof. Gardner and Dr Fennell, 
(1) leaping, (2) javelin-throwing, (3) discus, (4) running, (5) wrestling. 
And this order as far as the position of the running is concerned 
seems pretty well settled by Xenoph. //e//en. 7, 4, 29 where 7a 
dpouxd are said to be just over and the wrestling to be begun. 

19. é€pov ‘having reference to’. 

pioO...movger Bar ‘tried by the offer of pay to secure Tisamenos’. 
puc8@ goes closely with welcavres which often by itself is used to 
mean ‘bribe’. See Lysias 7, § 18. 

23. mporbérfar ‘to acquire’, lit. ‘to add to themselves’. 
aver(ua ‘began to raise his terms’, 
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24. Tov TdvTey ‘all civil rights’. otjoet, the dramatic indi- 
cative in reported speech, see c. 2. ém dAAw. See index under ézi, 

26. mpora ptv...réAos € ‘at the first hearing’...‘finally’. 

Sewa érouedvtTo ‘were indignant’, cp. p. 3, 1. 7, where the sin- 
gular is used without appreciable difference in meaning. 

27. petlerav tHS xpyopootyys ‘abandoned their demand’, 
Herieoay is intransitive. Cp. Odyss. 21, 377 Kal oy wédev yadéroco 
XOAoLo. 

_ I. katatveoy petidvres ‘they went to fetch him and consented’, 23 
cp. 3, 28 of peév O7 werHicay Em.ovTes. 

4. Adyour ‘terms’, p. 2, 1. 20. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


6. os eikdoat Bactdninv...airedpevov ‘as far as one may com- 
pare the demand (lit. one demanding) of kingship and citizenship’. 
St. compares 4, 99 ws elvat Tatra cuikpa peyddoor cuuBarey, and 
Thucyd. 4, 36 ws pexpoy pweyddw eikacat. See also p. 22, |. 2. 

7. kal ydp 8x Kal ‘for the story goes, I must tell you (6%), 
that Melampus too’. The story was that the three daughters of 
Proetos king of Tiryns, Sthenoboea, Lysippe, and Iphianassa, were 
driven mad, according to one account, for having refused to accept the 
orgiastic rites of Dionysos, according to another for having treated 
the statue of Here with contempt. In their madness they careered 
wildly over Argos, Arkadia, and other parts of the Peloponnesos, 
accompanied by other women, married as well as virgins, until they 
were driven from their haunts and eventually cured by Melampus. 
[Apollodoros 2, 2, 2.] 

Q. éptcSovvro ‘were trying to hire him’. 

Io. mpoete(vero ‘demanded as his terms’. In 5, 24 it is used 
of the other party to a transaction, the maker of the offer, rade Tox 
é€y mporelvomat. 

Il. OvK dvacxopévwv ‘when they did not submit to his 
demand’. 

14. Swcovtes ‘prepared to give’. émopéyerat ‘raised his desires’. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


20. TvyXopyodvtev...ravra ‘having yielded this’. Cp. Thucyd. 
5,41, 2 Tade ovyXwpnoat. 

21I—3. ovTw §1)...cvykaTaipéer ‘it was thus that Tisamenos 
assisted them in the successful accomplishment of five most import- 
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ant contests’; i.e. he accompanied the army as Mantis in each case. 
The five contests which Herodotos mentions immediately below are 

(1) Battle of Plataea, against the Persians, B.C. 479. 

(2) Battle at Tegea, against the Tegeans and Argives. This 
battle is nowhere recorded, but the Argives and Tegeans are known 
to have formed an alliance in the period immediately following this 
(Strabo 377, quoted by Stein). 

(3) A battle at Dipaea (in Arkadia) against the Arkadians, Of 
the cause and time of this battle we are also ignorant. 

(4) The struggle at Ithome. That is against the revolted Mes- 
senian helots in what is sometimes called the Third Messenian war 
B.C. 461—455 [Thucyd. 1, ror—3]. 

(5) The battle of Tanagra, B.c. 456, against the Athenians who 
were attempting to prevent the Lakedaemonians from returning 
home from Boeotia where they had staid on their way from Doris 
[Thucyd. 1, 107—8]. 

23- povvor S Sy ‘and they were absolutely the only men ever 
admitted to citizenship at Sparta’, 65 here marks the emphasis of 
the preceding podvo. The jealousy of the presence of strangers in 
Sparta was in accordance with the spirit of the Lycurgean laws 
which aimed at isolating the Spartans and avoiding the corrupting 
influence of foreign manners. See Xen. rep. Lac. 14, who speaks 
of their fevmAaclat. Cp. p. 5, 1. 26. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


24 3- dpvvopévoior ‘acting on the defensive’. StaBaou ‘if they 
crossed’. Stein remarks that there is a gap in the narrative from c. 
19 leaving unrecounted a change of position of the Persian army 
which up to this time had been on the south side of the Asopos; 
and is now evidently on the north. All that Herodotos has before 
told us is that the Persian army was ém! r@’Aowm@, which probably 
meant that they were on both banks. But this entire change of 
position being unrecorded is still more remarkable if Stein is right 
in putting the strong camp (c. 15) on the south of the river. 


CHAPTER. XXXVII. 
10. '8noav éml Gavdtw ‘threw him into prison with the intention 
of putting him to death’; for éri= ‘with a view to’, cp. p.-52, 1. 3, 
and Lys. XII. § 24 él rp robrouv wpedelg SiadéyecOar. Stein quotes 
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Xen. Mem. 4, 4, 3 él Oavary dyayev rwa. In 3, 119 the phrase is 
édnoav Thy émi Oavatw, where some substantive such as déou or ¢nulay 
must be supplied. Herodotos does not tell us what the offence of 
Hegesistratos against the Spartans was: but as he is said to have fled 
to Tegea, it was perhaps connected with one of the often recurring 
quarrels between that town and Sparta. 

II. moAAd Te kal dvdpoiw ‘many acts of hostility’. 

12. Gore, seel. 19. tTpéxav mepl THS Wux7s ‘in extreme danger 
of death’, ‘his life being the prize at stake’, cp. for this metaphor from 

‘the race-course 8, 74 dre wepl To mavTds Hn Spdmov O€ovres. cc. 140 
Geciv alel. rept vuéwy airav. 7,57 mepl Ewurov Tpéxew. Aristoph. 
Vesp. 376 movjow...rept yuxns Spouov Spametv. Plat. Zheaet. 172 E 
modAakis é Kal wept Yuxns o Spopos. 

13—4. Teisdopevos ‘being certain to be submitted to’. péLov Adyou 
‘beyond belief’. Adyos in this phrase seems to mean ‘credible 
account’. Cf. 2, 35. 

15. §UAw otSypodérw ‘in wooden stocks with iron fastenings’. 
The stocks appear to have only fastened one leg, and left all the 
other limbs free; as in the case of the unhappy maniac Kleomenes, 
who was able to kill himself in a most horrible manner in spite of 
being év Ev\w (6, 75). Another kind of stocks was that mentioned 
by Aristophanes with five holes, for feet, hands, and neck, mevte- 
avpuyyov EvNov, Lguites 1049. eveverxOévtcs Kws...€xpatynoe ‘for he 
got hold of an iron tool which had by some means or another been 
conveyed into the prison’. tdypiov is not a specific word; in 7, 18 
it is used of burning irons, in 3, 29 of a dagger. 

IQ. @ore=dre ‘seeing that’; cp. l. 12, and 8, 118, wore émi Tov 
KaTaoTpwuaros éEreovTwy cuvxvav Iepoéwr. 

21. és Teyénv. The distance from Tegea to Sparta was about 
30 miles and was in great part a steep ascent, a truly wonderful 
achievement for a man with a freshly amputated foot. 

28. ovK dpOulny p. 6, 1. 1 ‘in a state of hostility’. 

I. €k THS iBéns sc. d500 ‘avowedly’. 

2. ovvyveke ‘turned out well for’, cf. 8, 87 7d Kal ourqvetke 
moincdon. 

3. ovykexvpypvoy [see zozes on the text] seems to be used here 
(though nowhere else) for suvreruvynxés * which he had from various 
events conceived’. 

4. €v ZaktyvOm. Zakynthus was inhabited by Achaeans and 
was therefore naturally inclined to hostility to Sparta. Thither king 
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Demaratos fled when deposed [6, 70]; and the Zakynthians were 
among the allies of Athens in the Peloponnesian war, and were 
accordingly invaded by Sparta in B.c. 430 [Thucyd. 2, 66]. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

7. ovk éAlyov ‘for high wages’. 

12. én éwvtev ‘to themselves’, ‘separately’, cp. p. 11, 1. 6. 

15. tds ékBoAds ‘the approaches to the pass’. There would 
probably be more than one path leading from the pass of Cithaeron 
when it reached the lower grounds on the Boeotian side, and con- 
voys of provisions might avail themselves of them for secrecy. 

. 17. GtmoAdpouro the fut. opt. in reported speech for the fut. 

indic. in direct speech. G. § 203 note 3. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


21. Thy trov p. 11, |. 7. 

22. al érl IDAaratéwv dépover ‘which leads towards Plataea’, 
the pass over Kithaeron from Eleusis to Plataea. 

25. éePaddovra ‘as it was debouching’ i.e. into the valley of 
the Asopos. 

26 =. -HAauvov meptBaddpevor ‘took possession of and drove’. For 
this meaning of mepiSaddecBat cp. 3, 71 lily mepiBadrbpevos Képdos, 
and 8, 8 wo\\d Te Kal alrds wepteBadero. The notion of ‘surround- 
ing’ for the purpose of driving a number of animals is perhaps here 
the primary one, and Stein aptly quotes Odyss. 9, 464 xapraXluws 
5é ra ura Tavairoda rlova Snug Ilo\Ad wepitporéovres éNavvomer. 

6. mapa te M. kal és 1d otpardmedov ‘to Mardonius and into 
the camp’. This does not imply that Mardonius was not in the 
camp; but mapa indicates that Mardonius was in command in the 
camp to receive them. 

10. SéBawov St ovdérepor ‘but neither attempted to cross the 
river’: that is, the main army on neither side. The Asopos as ob- 
served before would be shrunk at this time of the year toa very 
small stream, and the cavalry would have no difficulty in crossing 
it, and were shown the way by the Thebans, see 1. 14 katnyéovro 
‘guided them’, sc. 77 Urmy. 

13. &epov, cp. p. 12, 1. 4. 

14—5. 16 8 do rovrov ‘the subsequent proceedings’, cp. 7d 
dr’ jyuéwy p. 4,1. 21. mapadexdpevor,..padta trxov ‘took up and 
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carried out in theirturn’. écxov[=7car] is iterative, showing that the 
action was frequently renewed. pada in Herod. seems generally 
not to=‘very’, but to express repetition or addition, like madw. 
See 1, 181 émt rovTw TH mwipyw addos Tipyos ém(BEBnKE Kal Erepos 
udda ért rovTw, ‘besides’; 7, 186 rovs év Totat otTaywyolot axdrouoe 
éovras Kal pada év Tolar d\XoLot TWAolowt. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


17. Tov Seka tpepéwy ‘the ten days’ are from the first arrival of 
the Greeks opposite the Persians (c. 19). In c. 39 eight days are 
said to have passed, and c. 40 accounts for two more. 

19. év [lAaraujot ‘in the territory of Plataea’, cp. p. Io, 1. 26, 
p- 11, 1, 2. The Persians were in the Theban territory, c. 15. 

21. eptnpextee ‘was exceedingly chafed’, cf. 1, 44. This 
verb seems entirely confined to Herodotos. Hesychios has juextet- 
duc pope?, but no example of the simple verb is known in any Greek 
author. 

Tq Spy ‘at the inaction’, cp. Soph. 47. 8rr odx edpas aku. 

23. év dAlyouor...6dKupos ‘especially distinguished’, ‘distin- 
guished as few were’, cp. év Tois uadtora, ev mpwro.t p. 54, |. 4, cp- 
4, 52 mworapov év ddlyour péyar. 

1. dvatevéavras...tévat ‘to break up their entire camp and go’. 27 
avafevyvivat is properly ‘to harness again’: in 8, 60 it is used of 
ships ; and infra c. 58 we have dvafeifavras 7d orparomedov. 

3—5. evOa...eoevnvetx@at ‘where (he said) corn and fodder 
for the beasts in abundance had been brought in’. Stampycoer bar 
‘to complete the business’ i.e. of subjugating Southern Greece. 

8. Staméwrev to send in different directions. From Demo- 
sthenes, PAz/. 3, 42, we know that a certain Arthmios of Zela was 
disfranchised, and declared an enemy of the Athenian people, for 
having conveyed money of the Persians into the Peloponnese ; it is 
probable therefore that this plan was tried. Seen p. 2, l. 4. 

IO—II. oéas=avrovs, App. C. 1. d. 

pnde joins dvaméurew and avaxwduvevew. 

avakivouvevery cup BaddAovtas, see p. 16, |. 13. 

13. loxvpotépy ‘ more violent’ or ‘for more violent measures’. 
Cp. the meaning of card 7d loxupdv vi e¢ armis p. I, 1. 16. 

18. édv xalpev pnd BidterOar ‘to neglect (to say goodbye to) 
the omens altogether and not try to compel them to be favourable’, 
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that is, by continually sacrificing. Theokritos (Id. 22, 9) describes 
ships which put to sea in spite of signs of bad weather as dorpa 
Prafopevat. 

19. vopo to Ileporéwy ‘the Persian rule’, i.e. of attacking an 
enemy without waiting for favourable sacrifices as the Greeks did; 
whereas they were at present employing a Greek J/antis and fol- 
lowing his injunctions (c. 37). 


CHAPTER XLII. 


24. wrattapxovs. Herodotos uses the word in a general sense 
for captains of companies in the Persian army. In Athens the 
Taxiarchs were tribal officers next in rank to the Strategi, and 
taking part in councils of war [Thucyd. 7, 60, 2]. tTav Tedéov, 
see p.'13; I. 3. 

28 1. év adely ov rrovevpévov ‘not considering it safe to speak’. 
Cp. 1, 131 vnods obk év viuw movedvra liptec@a ‘they don’t think it 
right to build temples’. 

4. tore Adyoov...... Ae\doior. The information possessed by 
Mardonius as to the oracle probably, as Stein points out, came from 
Onomakritos, a soothsayer who accompanied Hippias to Susa, and 
who brought with him oracular prophecies as to the Persian expedition 
(Her. 7, 6). See Hist. Ind. s. v. AM/usaeus. The attempt of a 
division of the army of Xerxes upon Delphi is related in 8, 35—». 

8. Tavtys elvexey THs alrins ‘as far as that reason is con- 
cerned’: so in l. ro—11 Tovde elvexev, 

II. @$ Tepteropévous ‘with the full assurance that we shall get 
the better of the Greeks’, depending on the idea of knowledge 
implied in 7de00e ‘be comforted by the assurance’. For this so- 
called ‘accusative absolute’ introduced by ws see Clyde’s Greek 
Syntax, § 64 note d. 

12. éorpnve ‘gave the order’, a commander in chief was thus 
called onudvrwp (Odyss. 19, 314). 

13. evxptwéa ‘ready’, lit. ‘well separated’, so that they could 
be easily handled, opposed to duodttws txovra, Xen. Oecon. 8, 13. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


16. és "I\Avptovs. For this legend see under ‘Echeleans’ in 
the Historical Index. 
19. Aexeroly ‘grassy’, the valley of the Asopos being pleasantly 
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in contrast with the bleak mountains separating it from Attica. Cp. 
Hom. //. 4, 383 Aocwroy & ikovto Babicxowov NexeTrolnv. 

20. twyyv ‘babel’, used of the cry of the foreigner as being un- 
intelligible to the Greek. Sophokles, P/z/. 753, uses the word to 
express the inarticulate screams of Philoktetes in his agony. For 
BapBapddovoy see on p. 7, |. 9. 

24. €s ILégaas ‘referring to the Persians’, cp. 1. 15. 


CHARTER XLIV: 


I. Tiv éreparnow Toy xpyopoy ‘his question as to the oracles’, 
p. 27, 1. 26. 

3—4. tMpoeAynAaro impers., ‘when the night was far advanced’. 
For mpécw see on p. 8, 1. 23. 

5—6. tTHvekatra ‘at that hour’. mpds tas dvAakds tds 
*A@yvatwy. The Makedonians were opposite the Athenians, p. 21, 
Pry: 

10. cov éml rods otparnyods ‘ran off to fetch the generals’. 
For this sense of éré cp. Aristoph. Raz. 69 édetv én’ éxeivov. Id. 
III 7AGes Et Tov KépBepov. Id. 1418 é€yw xarHOov emt rornrhy. 

12. Tapayvpvot ‘disclosed’, cp. 8, 19 ratra wév vuv és TocovTo 
mapeytpvou...‘whereas he (Themistokles) let out thus much and no 
more of his plan’. 


CHAPTER X%EVi 


16. mapabrj«nv ‘a pledge’ of my good faith. Cp. 6, 73 mapa- 
OjKknv avrovs mapatiberra és Tos éxPicrovs. In the same sense he 
uses TapaxaTradnkn 2, 156. 

17. dmroppyta sc. Ta érea ‘pledging you to silence’; St. quotes 
Aristoph. £7. 648 kayo ’ppaca | adrots arbppyrov ronodpevos Taxv. 

21. “ENAnv yévos eipl tapxatoy ‘I am a born Greek by 
original descent’. See Historical Index s.v. Alexander. 

24—5. @Wdder yap dv ‘for if they had been favourable you 
would long ago have been engaged’. viv § ‘but as things are 
now’. édv xalpew, p. 27, 1. 18. 

27- pr wAedves. See p. 26, 1. 20; p. 27, 1. 15. 

1. trepBadnrat thy cupBoAryv ‘postpone’, but see on p. 33, 
Ike Tie 

2—3. Aumapéere pévovtes ‘persist in maintaining your present 
position’. Cp. 5, 19 & mdrep, elke TH ALKly, amriby Te dvaraveo wndé 
Amdpee TH Woot, ‘don’t persist in remaining at the wine’, p. 13, 1. 14. 


29 
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5. twa i.e. ‘you’; an example of the Greek habit of avoiding 
definite statement. Cp. Theocr. 5, 120 707 Tis, Mépowy, mixpaivera. 
Cp. Arist. Ran. 664 Hynoé tis. Compare also the use of tes 
in threats, p. r1,1.18. é€AevBepdoros tépr ‘with a view to liberation’. 

6. tmapdBodoyv ‘hazardous’. Herod. does not elsewhere use this 
adjective, but he uses wapa8a\\ecOa in a kindred sense, see 7, 10 
duporépwy mapaBadd\ouévww ra Téxva. 

7- mo mpo8uplnys ‘from goodwill towards you’. G.§ 191, 7 (c). 


CHAPT RR XLVI. 


15. €$ 3 ‘at daybreak’. els with acc. of time fixes a limit, so 
és dexarnv jucpny (7, 155), és méumrov piva (1, 77). 

22. memelontrat MydSwv. The prestige of the Persian soldiers is 
noticed by Herodotos in estimating the moral effect of the victory of 
the Athenians at Marathon. ‘They were the first’, he says, ‘to face 
the Medes; for hitherto the very name of the Medes had been a 
terror to the Greeks’ (6, 113). This feeling might be compared to 
that entertained by the Netherlanders in the 16th century in regard 
to the Spanish infantry. Stein notices in regard to the expression, 
ovdels Tv Draprinréwy, that Aristodemos, the sole survivor of the 300 
at Thermopylae, was in the army (c. 71), but that he had not been 
actually in the fight (7, 229). 

Pausanias’ remark must only refer to fighting on land; for some 
of the Spartans were probably engaged at Salamis. 

25. €$ Td edavupoy. See on p. 31, l. 15. 

81 = 44-5. appwSéopev...u yévovtar. The verb dppwidouer is im- 
perfect [App. D. 1. (a)], and the subjunctive yévwyra is therefore 
dramatic, i.e. ‘it retains the mood in which the fear originally 
occurred to the mind’: G. § 218. 

6. Sopévoicr...yeysvace ‘we welcome the proposal’. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


9, 10. SadAdooovto tas Tdéts ‘they began effecting this inter- 
change of positions’. 16 movedpevov ‘the meaning of the movement’. 

12. Tapdyov...kaTa Tovs A. ‘bringing the Persians by a counter 
movement to face the Lakedaemonians’. 

14—15. émlro Sefvov ‘back again to the right wing’, because the 
movement was complete, and the Spartans were on the extremie 
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right; but él rou evwvipou ‘towards the left’, because the position 
_ of the Persians on so extended a line was probably not absolutely on 
_ the extreme left, Cp. 8, 47. 








CHAPTER XLVIII. 

19. ‘pels $y ‘you forsooth!’ 57 expresses emphatic contempt. 

a1. éxwayAcopévwy sc. rav ryde, ‘admiring you’: a poetical 
word, see Aesch. Choeph. 209 ftvasd’ ’Opécrny woddd o” éxwayov- 
pérny. Cp. 8, 92. 

23. dpa ‘it turns out’. 

24. és xepdv vopov ‘to actual encounter’, ‘to close quarters’, 
ep. év xetpav vduy ‘in actual battle’ 8, 89. 

26. év *A@nvatowr ‘in the persons of’ or ‘at the expense of 
_ the Athenians’, Cp. Xen. Occon. 2, 14 & 7@ o@ olxy pavOdvew 
olxovomeiy. 

29. wXeiorov 81. Like ado in Latin &q often serves merely to 
emphasize the word which it follows. 
ses Si} wépfere ‘that you would (I imagined) send’. Here 32 
_ 6 is rather like 674e representing the irony of an unfulfilled idea. 
2. povvoior. Cobet proposes to read potvoe potvoot, which 
_ ‘would certainly express the sense intended—‘in single combat’— 
better: cf. Soph. 47. 467 icv xpos Epuypa Tpder ivureccy pévos 
pévors. See also below I. 8 icor xpas Icous. 

i 6. déyov ‘proposal’, cp. p. 2, 1. 20. 
- tl 8x ov...duaxerdpefa ‘why do we not fight’? The aorist is 
__ used of a single action of undefined time. Cop. p. 5, 1. 6. 

8. oor mpos teovs. See onl. 2. This antithesis of the same 
‘adjective is particularly common in Sophokles, with whom Herodotos 
has so much in common; Stein quotes Soph. Antig. 142 raxGévres 
Too. rpéds Icous. 

Ir. types 88 SiapayerdpeOa ‘then we will fight in single 
combat’. For 6@ in apodosis as in 1. 10 of 3’ dv, see G. § 227, 2. 
Cp. p- 44,1. 10. The meaning of && in the verb is that of rivalry 
or contest between two combatants, see on diarudvruy p. 9, 1. 28. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
16. td karadaPévra ‘what had taken place’. Cp. 4, 161 xpés 
Tip xaraa8oicay cuudopyy. 9, 105 Tovroy xaré\aSe xéecOat. 
18. puxpg vicg ‘profitless victory’, cp. 6, 108 yrxpi éxexouply. 
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21. mpoodéper Sat dmopor ‘impossible to get at close quarters 
with’, cf. 4, 46 duayxol re kal Amopor mpoculoyev. 

24. ovveéxocay ‘filled up with earth’, cp. p. 8, lL. 11. 

28. ovTw §. Cp. p. 11, 1. 28, and index. 


CHA PEER vi. , 
83. 7—8. él ro Sefisv Képas. See on p. 31, 1. 14. 

G\Aa...éhdmee ‘for there were other circumstances causing them 
anxiety at the same time as those which I have mentioned’. 

Q. Oméwves ‘attendants’, not necessarily slaves; the word had in 
the Iliad a more honourable meaning equivalent to sguzre, thus 
Meriones is é7dwv to Idomeneus, //. 8, 263. 

lo. émicitiedpevor, App. D. 111. note 2. damoKkekAéato (kAelw) 
‘had been prevented by the closing of the passes’. App. D. Il. a. 


CHAPTER. LI. 


13. vmepBddovrar...movedpevor. Cp. p. 30, 1. 1, where drepf. 
is transitive=‘postpone’: here it seems to be used intransitively, 
‘to be slow in engaging’. The double construction of reipac0at 
with participle (p. 16, l. 7) and infinitive (p. 31, 1. 11) presents the 
same variation. 

16. mpoTHs...mwodtos. That is on the N. or N.E. of Plataea, 
on the side of the town towards the armies. 

17. wygos. See Historical Index s.v. /s/and. It does not at 
all militate against the naturalness of the name that the place is 
not absolutely enclosed by the rivers so as to form a real island. It 
was near enough to being one to give rise to the popular name. 

18. oxilopevos 6 totapds péer ‘the river divides into two 
branches and flows down’. 

24—5. tva...éxaot. For this dramatic subj. after a sentence in 
past time, see p. 31, 1. 4. Kal py owolato ‘and might not (as they 
would if they had to go a long way for water) inflict losses upon 
them’. Cp. 8, 76 avnyov tas véas va 67 Toto. “ENAnot unde pevyew 





€&9, GAN arodaupbérvtes ev TH Ladapine Sotev ricw. Thucydides 3, / 
22, Q Tapavicxov ppuxTous brws acapy Ta onueia Tots ToAEulors 7 Kal 
un Bonfotev. Though in these cases there is a distinction between 
the first and the more remote contingency, yet the same change of 
mood occurs in other cases where the distinction cannot be so ex- 
plained; see 8, 6. Both moods are admissible, and the change seems ) 
due to taste and a wish for variety. (Goodw. JZ. and 7. p. 17.) 
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26. Sevtépy dvdaky. That is, between midnight and daybreak. 
I. Os dv py tSolaro. See on p. 5, 1. 6 where ws av is followed 34 
by final subjunctive. For its sense with optative, implying a sup- 
pressed eventuality, ‘that the Persians might not (as they would if 
they went by day) see them’, cp. p. 4, 1. 16. It is properly 
modal (=dz7rws), the dv belonging to the verb, as in Aesch. 4g. 353 
Ala row Hévov péyay aidoduac 
Tov 740 mpazavT, ém ’ANezav pw 
TelvovTa madat TOeoy, Orws av 
KnTe po Katpod, und brép dorpwv 
Bédos nALOvoy oxjWecev. 
‘In such a way that the shaft should not fall (as it would from a 
weaker hand) in vain’. See Goodw. JZ. and T. pp. 69—76. 
4. Tepiox(terar péovoa ‘includes in its fork’. 
6—7. dvaddBorev ‘recover’. Seec. 50. éml ta curia ‘to fetch 
provisions’, see p. 29, 1. ro. 
8. aroAchappévor ‘intercepted’. For the form of the word in- 
stead of the Attic dareAnupévor, see App. E. 


CHAPT ERs ei: 


Il. d&rpvtov ‘perpetual’, another instance of the use of a word 
by Herodotos confined in Attic to poetry. Soph. 47. 788 drpura kaka. 

éAnye ‘began to draw to a close’, 

13. ouvekéetd oot ‘they (the Greeks) had arranged’. 

14. aepSéytes [defpw Ion. form of aipw App. E] ‘having started’, 
usually in naval matters, apparently as middle ‘having weighed 
anchor’, See 1, 165 depbévres Ex Tav Olvovacéwy erNeov, Cp. I, 170. 

15—18. ot 88 ws éxtvyOnoav ‘but when they had once started’. 
™pod THS WoAtos, see on p. 33, 1. 16. 

20. Wevto ta Sma ‘halted’, lit. ‘piled arms’, 


CHAPTER Tit. 


24. KaTd TodSs dAAOVs ‘in the same direction as the rest’. 

3—4. Tafiapxéwv...Aoxnyéwv. See on p. 13, l. 22. Herodotos 35 
seems to use raéts and \dxos as synonymous terms here in reference 
to Spartans. 

6. ékey elvat ‘with his consent at least’, See on p. 4, 1. 21. 

7- GTe ov Tapeyevdpevos. The meeting (r@ mporépwy Néyw) 
mentioned above [p. 33, 1. 4 sq-] had been an informal council of the 
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Strategi, without the presence of the Taxiarchs or Lochagi as was 
usual, see on p. 13, 1. 22. 

g—i10. Seavdv érovedvro ‘were much disturbed’, p. 3, 1. 7. 
vevwpévov, App. B. I. (b). 

15. émetpavto melBovres ‘were attempting to persuade him’. 
Cp. éreipavro xarirtes, p. 16, 1. 8. 


GHAPTER “liv. 


16. mapryopéoyto ‘were trying to talk over’. 

20. povrpara ‘dispositions’, ‘ways’, cp. p. 4,1. 25. 

dAXa dpovedvrwy kal GAAa Acyovrwy. Stein aptly quotes the 
famous attack on the Spartans in the Asmdromache, 445 Sq.....+ 
Aéyorres GANa perv | yAdoon, PpovoivTes 5 GAN epevploxedd’ ael. 

23—24. el émyeipéorev...elre py Stavocdvrar ‘whether they were 
beginning to march or whether as a matter of fact they had no idea 
of moving’. The optat. is the natural mood for an indirect question, 
the indicative is dramatic, representing the exact words used, pov 
dtavoedvrat; +The change of mood seems to be suggested by the latter 
alternative appearing to the Athenian generals the more likely of 
the two. 

25. 7d guid, see p. 45, 1. 9; cp. 8, 40. 


CHAPTER LV. 

26. dpa=édpa, App. D. I. (e). 

27—28. és velkea dmypévous ‘come to a downright wrangle’. 
Tovs mpwrous ‘their chief officers’. 

31. és velked Te ouprerdvTes...kal 6 Kypv— maplosato ‘they 
had just begun to absolutely quarrel when the Athenian herald came’, 
p- 37, 1. 6 and 8, 83. 

36 4—6. felvous, p. 7, 1.9. pevripea [pprjv, dp- ‘fit’] ‘in his right 
senses’, mentis compos, Cp. 3, 25. 

5. 6 8%, Pausanias. 

6. mpés te tov’ AOnvatwy kypuka ‘and turning to the herald who 
asked him the question with which he was charged, Pausanias bade 
him report the position of their affairs’. This is the way in which 
Stein interprets this passage; and it seems preferable to that of Abicht, 
who would take it ‘Pausanias ordered (one of his men) to tell the 
Athenian herald etc.’; to which it may be objected that \éyew mpos 
rwa should mean to speak ‘before’ a person [see p. 10, 1. 22] not 
‘tell to’ him. 
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10. Td mep dv kal odeis sc. movéwou ‘whatever they [the Spar- 
tans] should do’. For the nomin. plur. o¢e?s see G. § 79 note 2. 


CHAP TER: Va: 


12. pds EwvTods=spds dAHdovs, but with the notion of Spar- 
tan against Spartan, as opposed to the Athenians. 

13. kateAdpBave. Notice the imperf. ‘began to overtake them’. 
év ToUTW TH XPOVw KaTrHeEVos ‘ who in this interval had not moved’, 
i.e, from the second watch [p. 33, 1. 26] until the day began to break. 

I5—16, td §1 Kal éyévero ‘and this was just what did happen’. 

did THY KwAwvaY ‘ by the road which leads over the high ground’. 
Plataea is just at the mouth of the pass: the Spartans being on the 
extreme right of the Greek line could either descend into the flat 
ground and follow the Athenians, or could keep to the south over 
higher ground and meet the Athenians at the point of rendezvous. 
The latter was the route taken by them. 

18. tad éumadw ‘the reverse way’, i.e. to the north along the 
lower ground to meet the Spartans who would describe the other 
arc of the circle. 

19. aytelxovto ‘clung to’. 


CHAPTER Eire 


23. ‘qepvetxero...ryv Taf ‘continued eager that they (his men 
and himself) should stay where they were [av’7od] and not abandon 
their post’. Elsewhere Herod. constructs mepuéxeoOat with a gen., 
cp. 7, 160 mepréxeabe THs Hyewovlys. 

25—26. iOén téxvy, ve vera, cp. I, 112 pndemey Téxvy ‘on no 
account’. Cp. ék ris idéns p. 25, 1. 1. BdSnv ‘slowly’, that he 
might not appear to be flying from the enemy, as Stein explains. 

27. 70 8& sc. 7d dAdo oridos. 

2—3. TY...qorTat ‘where a temple too of Eleusinian Demeter 37 
had been placed’. This word [pass. perfect from the root éw] is used 
as appropriate to the founding of a temple. Cf. Pind. Pyth. 4, 364 
ayvov Hoceddwvos ércavr’ eivadlov réuevos. Thucyd. 3, 58, 6 iepa re 
Oedy...Kat Ovolas Tas Tmatplous Tov écoapévwr Kal KTicavTwY apatpy- 
gece. The temple of Demeter was placed as usual in some lonely 
spot among the hills, see Hist. Index s. v. Demeter. 

6. kal...cal ‘and just as Amompharetos joined, the Persian 
horse began to attack them’, see p. 35, 1. 31. 
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9. otov Kal édGeray, see c. 49. 


11. atel rd modow ‘further and further on’, i.e. expecting to 
catch them up. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


15. QOdpyxa, cp. c. 1. The speech like others is either wholly 
dramatic, representing what Mardonius may be supposed to have felt, 
or may perhaps be founded on some report of his words afterwards 
set abroad by Thorax. But it is somewhat inartistic and incon- 
sistent, for Mardonius is represented as speaking at the sight of the 
empty quarters lately occupied by the Greeks, whereas in c. 60 he 
appears not to have left the Persian quarters until after the discovery 
made by the Persian cavalry. 
18. ov edyev ‘never fly’; ‘the infinitive in indirect discourse 
regularly has ov, to retain the negative of the direct discourse”, G. 
p- 308. 
22. Kalot tavres Spéopev Stadpavras ‘we all see that they have 
actually run right away’. The xa belongs to diadpayras. 
24. Siaxprejvar, cp. p. 9, 1. 28, p. 32, 1. 12 for the sense of da, 
‘to be matched against’. 
ovSéves dpa édvtes...dvarreSeuxviaro ‘that being, as it turns 
out, mere ciphers, it was only because the other Greeks were as 
insignificant that you kept up a show among them’. Cp. 7, 143 
and the bitterest term of reproach among the early English ‘ni- 
thing’. 
25. évameSexviato for -vvro, App. D. 11.a. And for this év in 
comp. cp. éumaxécac0a p. 5, 1. 6. 
27. Totol tr kal ouvydéare [cuv7ydev pluperf. with imperf. 
sense] ‘who were the best you knew of’, lit. ‘in whom you did 
actually know that there was something’. Ab. quotes 8, 113 kat 
el réowol Te xpyorov curv ydee Tremoinuevor. 
28. Odvpa érovedpnv=dwiuafoy governing the gen. of the 
person, but katrappwSycavra is attracted into the acc. as subject of 
the infinitive amodéfacOar (delxvup). 
38 3-4 dvatevEavras, cp. p. 27,1. 1. 1d dorv, see on p. 2, lL. 

15. rein threats, see on p. 50, l. 13. 

5—6. érépwt ‘elsewhere’, i.e. in the presence of the king. 
Asyos ‘mention’. 

6. ovK« émurperréa ‘we must not let them have their own way’, 
cp. modeunréa Thucyd. 1, 79, 33 mapirnréa ib, 72, 2; wAevoréa ib. 6, 
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25, 2; Badworéa, éumopevréa Aristoph. Acharn. 398, 480. It does 
not seem in any way distinguishable from the singular. 

8. trav §)=rdvTwv r& 54 ‘for all they have done’. For the 
attraction of relative to the case of a suppressed antecedent, see G. 
§ 153, I 


CHAPTER LIX 


g—I10. Spdpm ‘at the double’, opposed to Bddyy p. 36, 1. 26. 
kata or(Bov ‘on the track of the Greeks’, cp. érduevor kara orlBov 
5,102. SaBdvras tov “Acwrdy, the Asopos at this time of the 
year (Aug.-Sept.) would be a small brook easily crossed. as 81 
‘looking upon them as trying to run away’. For 6% marking the 
thought of some one other than the writer see p. 6, l. 25, and Index. 

11. émetye ‘he covered only the Lakedaemonians and Tegeans’, 
i.e. he concentrated his line of attack upon these only. For this 
sense of ézeixe cp. p. 20, 1. 23. 

13. td Tav 6x0ev ‘owing to the high ground between them’. 
The Athenians had taken the right or lower road, the Persians fol- 
lowing the direction of the Spartan march were much to the left of 
them and were prevented by intervening high ground from seeing 
them. On the other hand the Athenian right would be near the 
road from Thebes to Plataea, and would naturally therefore fall in 
with the Theban cavalry. 

15. Tédéwv p. 13, 1. 3. 

16. @s Today éxacros elxov ‘as fast as they could each of them 
walk’, and they therefore straggled as their pace differed. For the 
phrase cp. 6, 116. Aeschyl. Suppl. 837 coicbe, cotcbe émt Bapw 
érws Today. 

18. opltw tumultu. Cp. 3,127 co¢ly kal wh Bly Te kal oulry. 

@s dvapracdpevor ‘thinking to snap up the Greeks as an easy 
prey’, ‘to make short work of the Greeks’, cp. 8, 28. 


CHAPTER TEX. 

20. ™pooekéero ‘as soon as the cavalry began attacking’, cp. 
S75 1> S: 

26. 8éSoxrar ‘it has become manifest’. 1d évOeitev ‘hence- 
forth, ops 7, louse 

3- Xpyv $2 peas ‘it would of course have been our duty’. 

5. voy 8 ‘but as it is’. 

6—7. Tov potpéwv the divisions of the combined army. 

| g—2 
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8. KatadehaBnke, for the form see App. E.(b). For the meaning 
of karahau.Bavw ‘to happen to’, ‘to overtake’, see p. 47, 1. 21. 

tpets 8 for 6€ in an apodosis cp. p. 45, 1. 18. 

g. Tovs tokétas...6é00e ‘send us your bowmen and thus lay us 
under a lasting obligation’. For the bowmen of the Athenians see 
on p. 13, 1. 25. For @éc0a: xdpu ‘to store up gratitude for oneself’ 
cp. 6, 41 doxéovres xapira peyadny Karabnoer Oa. 

10. mo Toy TapedvTa moAeuov ‘in and through this present 
War ,)ps 3/75 1 2X 


CHAPTER LAL 


14. Ob dytiraxPévres Tov ‘HAArvov, that is, the Boeotians, c. 
67. They would be likely to be in or near the well-known road 
from Thebes to Plataea, by which they eventually retreated. 

18. tevrakirpipiot, see c. 28, where the numbers are: 





Spartans and Helots............... 40,000 
Other Lakedaemonians ......... 5,000 
45,000 


The balance of 5,000 must have consisted of Perioeki, who had come 
in since the army was in Boeotia; similarly 1,500 Tegean light-armed 
must be added to the 1,500 Tegean hoplites mentioned in c. 28. 

21. Kal ov ydp ‘and because the sacrifices did not etc.’ Cp. 
Pp: 54,1. 12. ov ydp...xpnord gives the reason, kal érurrov Te...kal 
érpauparifovro the effect : ‘ Many fell because they were compelled 
to stand inactive for a long time by the unfavourable nature of the 
sacrifices’. 

24. opdtavres ta yéppa ‘having fixed their long wicker shields 
into the ground to forma defence’. ‘‘The wicker shield seems to 
have been adopted from the Assyrians, on whose monuments it not 
unfrequently occurs”. Rawlinson. 

25. amlerav, App. A. I. 6. 

40 2. dmoPdAdébavra...mpdos To “Hpatoy ‘having fixed his eyes on 
the Hereum’, which was outside Plataea, about a quarter of a mile to 
his left, c. 52. dmoSdérew implies turning /vom other things Zo 
some particular object. 


CHAPTER, LXII. 


Q—II. Xpovm Kote sandem aliguando (St.). perévres, App. A. 
1. 6. mep\ with acc. indicates a less close connexion than with gen. 
See p. 41, I. 20. 
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12—13. émemroxee ‘had been knocked down’, by the charge of 
the Greeks. ypévov él toddoy p. 5, l. Io. 

15. Arpate kal pouy ‘in courage and bodily strength’. 

17. dvotAo. ‘without shields’, which they had stuck in the 
ground, and which were now trampled down and useless; and also 
without body armour, p. 41, 1. 1 Yet some of the Persians had 
coats of mail, see 8, r13. 

Kal mpds ‘and besides’, adverb. Cf. p. 20, 1. ro. 

19. Kar’ éva kal Séxa ‘singly ov in bodies of ten’. 


CHAPTER LEXI. 


24. Tovs aplorovs xiAlous ‘the picked thousand’, cf. ray tov 
THY xMtqv Whom Mardonius had selected to stay with him when the 
greater part of the army returned with Xerxes, see 8, 113. 

25. émlecav ‘pressed hard’, p. 39, l. 6. 

28. améGave ‘was killed’. dmo@aveiv is regularly used to serve 
as a passive of amoxrelvew. 

29. &meoe, passive of karéBaddov 1. 27. The whole 1ooo are 
not said to be killed, but to be put hors de combat. 

ovtTw 81, see Index. 


CHAPTER Exhve 


3—5. évOatra, App. A. I. 2. émerehéero ‘was being accom- 
plished’. 

6. tav, p. 38, 1. 8, attraction of relative. 

8. elpyntar és Aewvldnv ‘have been mentioned with reference to 
Leonidas’, see 7, 204. Cf. p. 28, 1. 24. 

Q—I0. droGvijoKe to, p. 40, 1. 28. Aoylpov, p. g, 1. 22. 
Xpovw torepoy ‘some time afterwards’ i.e. about B.c. 464 in the 
Third Messenian war, see Histor. Index. s.vv. Stenykleros, and, 
Messenian war. 

15. ovdéva Kdcpoy, see p. 42, 1. 143 p. 43, 1. 14. 


CHAPTER LXV, 


16. &€§ TO oTpaTdémeSov...EvAwov, see on p. g, I. 12, ‘into their 
own camp and so into the wooden fortification which they made in 
the Theban territory’. 


Stein thinks this passage decisive in favour of his view that 
the palisade was on the S. bank of the Asopos, for if not (1) there 
would be no need to distinguish between the orparémedov and 
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the £0\wov retxos, (2) the words év poipy TH OnBatéc would be 
superfluous, which according to his explanation are introduced 
to distinguish between the camp in the Plataean territory and 
the retyos in the Theban. I cannot accept this argument with 
confidence. It seems to me that the words of Herodotos mean 
that the Persians fled to their camp, and not only so but con- 
tinued their flight until they reached the re?xos, which he adds 
[referring to his own words inc. 15 & yp 7 OnBalwv jv] was in 
the Theban territory. 


20. ove évarroSavay ‘nor was killed in it’. See on p. 40, 1. 28. 

év TO BeBrjAw (Saivw) ‘unconsecrated’, lit. ‘which may be trodden 
on’. Thucyd. 4, 97, 2, and Pollux 1, 9 6 62 éw (ro70s) BEBnAos. 

amep( re ‘but round the outside’; cf. p. 40, 1. 11. 

23. éumprcavtas ..dvaxtopoy. Cobet would omit dydxropoy as 
unnecessary. It means the shrine, the inner part of the temple [lit. 
the house of the dvat]. Herodotos has not related the burning of 
the temple of Eleusis, nor is it recorded elsewhere. Probably the 
attempt to do so was not entirely successful. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

25. avrtka ‘at the time’, kar’ dpxds ‘originally’. 

1. europévov dad Bacidéos ‘separating from the king and 
staying behind’. dé is not quite=v7é of agency, for leaving Mar- 
donius behind was not the king’s doing entirely. 

2—3. ovK éov, see on p. I, |. 13. 

4. Totor & MapSoviov trorevpévorcr ‘the tactics originated by 
Mardonius’. 

7. Skws=ws ‘when’. éylvero ‘was taking place’. 

g- katnptnpévas ‘in good order’, cp. 3, 80 Kis dy ely xpiua 
Karnprnuevov wouvapxln, 7H éLeare dvevOivy moéew Ta Bovherar; KaTd 
TwUTO...TH av ‘exactly the same way as he did’, 

IO—II. 6kws Gv.,.crovbrs ‘with the same amount of speed as’. 

12—13. 8y0ev ‘as he pretended’, ‘professedly’. See 64 p. 6, 
1. 25; p. 38, 1. ro. Kal 8 ‘already’, see p. 3, 1. 20 and Index. 
otrw 81, see p. 3, 1. 22 and Index. 

I4—I5. Tov aitév Kécpov, cp. p. 41, 1. 15. THv Taxlorny, 
sc. dddv, érpdxate a frequentative of tpéxw, ‘he made all speed’. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


19. tdv pera Baodéos ‘those on the king’s side’, eAoxa- 
xedvtoy ‘deliberately shirking the fight’, 
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24. merov, see on p. 40, 1. 29. 
27. ovre TL dmodefcipevos ‘and without having displayed any 
valour’. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 


r. Smdot used impersonally ‘it is evident’, cp. 2, 117. 43 

3. Ott kal...dpev ‘at the mere sight of’. App. D. I. (e). 

6. mpos tav moAdeplwy ‘on the side nearest the enemy’, 
i.e. between their own men and the enemy: cp. p. 8, 1. 23. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


II—12. Totev.... Hpatov, see c. 52. 

15. ot piv dpdl Kop8lovs ‘the Corinthians and those imme- 
diately near them’, that is the Potidaeans, Orchomenians, and 
others, see p. 19, 1. 4—6. 

17. 100 rod ipod ‘straight towards the temple’, cp. p. 56,1. 1 
and 8, 38 10) raév Bowraév épevyov. Also iOds emt, 5, 64. 

18. THY AeoTdTHY Tav d8av ‘the most level of the roads’, that 
is the road from Plataea to Thebes. 

20. amédyres ‘having seen them from a distance’, ‘having 
sighted them’. Cf. 8, 37 émel dyxod Tre joav of BipBapor émvTes 
kal amwpéoy 76 ipév. 

21. ‘Aavvov én’ avtous Tous tamous ‘rode their horses at them’. 
Herod. often uses é\avvew without such accusative as= ‘to ride’, see 
Da 55 le 2 

I. katypagav ‘drove them in utter confusion’. 44 


CHAPTER (lee 


3. éy odSevl Ady ‘without honour’, ‘ with no account taken of 
them’, cf. 1, 1 § 3 Tods*Iwvas év ovdevl Abyy Tornodpevos. Cf. 7, 16. 

8. ot, i.e. the defenders. 

g- TeXonax(n ‘assault and defence of the wall’. éppapeve- 
orépy ‘more severe than might have been expected from a beaten 
army’. 

10. ot 8, for this dé in apodosis see p. 39, 1. 18. 

II. OOTE OVK érioTapévov TeLXopaxéey. The Spartans were 
usually unsuccessful in storming walls or forts. Lykurgos was said 
to have expressly discouraged the Spartans practising this particular 
kind of warfare, on the ground that in it brave men might fall by 
the hand of women or children or other feeble persons. Plutarch 
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Apophth. Lac. 25. For instances of their failure see Herod. 5, 653 
Thucyd. 1, 102; 4,8. The first of these passages relates how they 
besieged the Acropolis and gave it up ina very few days; the second 
recounts their long and unsuccessful attack upon the revolted Helots 
on Ithome, and the third their disastrous attempts upon Pylos. 
@ote=ws, p. 24, 1. 12. 

12. ovTw 8y ‘it was only when this came about that a vigor- 
ous assault took place’. 

14—15. Avraply, see on p. 13, 1. 14. eméBnoav tod telxeos 
Kal tpurov ‘they got a footing on the wall and made a breach in 
it’. ty 84 ‘ by which entrance it was that’. 

16. THv oKyvyv THY MapSovlov. This was the king’s tent left 
behind for the use of Mardonius, see c. 82. 

21. €$ TwvTd ‘into the common stock,’ the distribution of 
which is recorded in c. 80. 

24. GAKs éwépvynto ‘thought of showing fight’; another poet- 
ical expression. St. quotes Hom. //. 6, 112 dvépes éore, pido. mv7- 
cacbe 5é Oovpidos aks. 

24—5. GAvKTaLov...dvOpamwv, ‘they were beside themselves 
with terror, as was natural to a panic-stricken crowd of many myriads 
huddled together in a narrow space’. ddAdKtatoy, which only 
occurs here, seems to be a frequentative form from d\vw ‘to wander 
in mind’, ‘to be distracted’, cp. érpoxage p. 42, 1. 15 from rpéxw. 

45 1. TptijKovta...mepryevéo Oar ‘so that out of 360,000 (not count- 
ing the 40,000 who escaped with Mardonius) not 3000 survived’. 
This number of slain seems incredible, especially as many of the 
Persians were mounted and must have been able to effect an escape. 
Diodoros [11, 32] reckons the slain at a more moderate figure, 
somewhat over 100,000. 

4. améBavoy, see p. 40, 1. 28. 


CHAPTER LXexI. 


7. qmetos 6 Ilepréwv, see c. 68. 

13. kata TO loxupotartov, cp. p. I, 1. 16. 

16. etxe dvetSos Kal ati(yy ‘ was labouring under reproach and 
the loss of all honour’. In 7, 231 Herodotos says that when Aristo- 
demos returned to Sparta after Thermopylae no Spartan would give 
him a light or speak to him, and he was called contemptuously o 
Tpécas (‘the man who trembled’), The évecdos refers us to verbal 
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insult, the driuln to other marks of dishonour; it is not used in the 
technical sense of ‘loss of civil rights’. 

19. Aéoxys ‘a discussion’, of an informal character, the 
Spartans meeting to talk over the event as they would in the Aéoxy 
or club-house at home. 

ds=rls, cp. p- 35, l. 25 and 8, 40 BovNe(owvrar Td mornréov ad- 
Totot EoTat, 

21, 24. amolavetv...dmo8vyioKev. The shade of difference in- 
dicated by this change of tense seems difficult to convey or even to 
catch. Aristodemos wished to be killed and have done with it, 
Poseidonios had no wish to be among the dying—those that were 
falling round him. 

tomovTe ‘by so much’, ‘to that degree’. For the principle on 
which this decision was based cp. the words of Perikles [Thucyd. 2, 
43, 5] ov yap ol kaxomparyobdvres Sixarorepov aderdotev av Tov Blov, ois 
édmls ovx €or’ dyaod, add’ ois 7 évavria peraBody ev TH Shy ere Kw- 
Ouveverat Kal év ols udhiora peydda Ta Suapépovra, Hv Te Tralowow. 

27. two ‘honoured’, i.e. with special grave and monument, 
or with yearly offerings. See on p. 15, l. 21. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 
ae 


6. émeS eoayidtero, see p. 39, 1. 20—3. 45 

8. vobavdree ‘he struggled against death’, ‘he was very loth 
to die’. Cp. Plat. Rep. 406 B ‘Hpdiixos SucPavaray vio codias els 
yijpas dplxero * Herodikos managed by means of medical skill to 
fight against death, and so arrived at old age’. 

Io. $tt...dmo8vyoKe ‘that he was dying’. 

II. ovK éxptjcaro TH xetpl ‘had not had the opportunity of 
striking a blow’, cp. p. 31, 1. 24. 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 


15. AekedenPev. The locative termination -fev of the deme 
name Aexedén [Att. AexéXea] is in apposition to the genitive d7juov. 
The Attic form according to Stephanos Byz. was Aexedecddev. 

20. dvicracav tots Srjpovs ‘were desolating the cantons’. 
avlornut in this phrase means to remove the inhabitants, cf. Thucyd. 
6, 5, 3 dvacrarwv Tov Kayapwalwy yevoudvwv bro Supaxoclwy. id. 1, 
12, 3 Bowrol irs Oeccadav dvacravres Thy vov Bowrlay Sxioay. 
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tmeEexéero ‘was removed to and concealed’. 

22. Ti Onoéos vBpr ‘at the high-handed proceedings of The- 
seus’; that is, probably, not only at his abduction of Helen, but, at his 
policy of concentrating all Attica under one government. See Hist. 
Index s.v. Theseus. 

23. mepl doy TH "ACnvalwv xwpy ‘fearing that the whole 
Attic territory would be injured by the Dioscuri’. 

27. aTéded Te Kal mpoedpiy ‘freedom from all alien’s tax, if 
residing at Sparta, and seats of honour at festivals’. Cp. 1, 54« 
The Spartans, as we have seen p. 5, 1. 26, were very chary of en- 
couraging the residence of strangers at Sparta; but this sort of spe- 
cial arrangement with particular towns or cantons did not probably 
involve more than temporary and casual visits. 

28. és Tov Toco Toy UaorTEpoy, that is the Peloponnesian war 
[B.c. 432—404]. Some have thought that the famous occupation of 
Dekelea in B.c. 413 is alluded to. But this is much later than any 
event mentioned by Herodotos. The Spartan invasion meant is 
probably that of B.c. 430 under Archidamos, who ravaged some of 
the demes between Parnes and Brilessos, starting from Acharnae 
[Thucyd. 2, 23, r]. 

47 3. Aexedéns atrocyéobar. It is suspicious that Thucydides 
should not have mentioned either the fact of the Spartans spar- 
ing Dekelea or their motive. He probably regarded their not 
going so far as merely resulting from the remote and strong position 
of the place, and as not calling for any remark; while the antiqua- 
rian mind of Herodotos, hearing in Magna Graecia the report of 
what was going on, immediately fastened on this legendary incident 
as accounting for the abstinence of the Peloponnesians, which might 
as well have been explained by ordinary strategical reasons. 
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5. SuEots Adyous Aeyopévous Exet ‘has two different stories told 
about him’. Cf. 3, 32 dudl r@ Oavarw airs dutds Néyerar Abyos. 
[d:tds=duaads App. A. I. 6.] 

8. Badéoxero ‘he used always to cast’. For the frequentative 
form without augment, see App. D. I. f. 

g- ‘va 8x ‘in order, as he said, that the enemy might not move 
him’. For this sense of 67) see p. 6, l. 25; p. 38, 1. 10. 
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11. 8é€Sox7o [for the form see App. D. 1. footnote r] ‘it was his 
plan’. Cp. p. 38, 1. 26. 

13. apdioBaréwy ‘giving a different version’. 

14—16. os ém’ domlSos...cvSnpény ‘a painted device of an 
anchor, and not a real one of iron’. The use of devices on shields 
was an ancient one in Greece; see the account of the devices on the 
shields of the assailants of Thebes in Aeschylos, Seft.c. Th. 382 sq. 
and the description of the shield of Achilles in 77, 18, 477 sq. 
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18. OTe meptxatynpévoy "AOnvatwy Alywav ‘that when the 
Athenians were besieging Aegina he challenged and slew Eurybates’. 
This refers to the events of B.c. 491. The Aeginetans had given 
earth and water to the emissaries of Darius, whereupon the Athe- 
nians appealed to Sparta to force the islanders to give hostages for 
their loyalty to the Greek cause. These hostages were deposited at 
Athens, and the demand for their restoration led to a war of repri- 
sals between Athens and Aegina, and eventually to an unsuccessful 
blockade of the latter by the former. [Herod. 6, 85—93.] 

19. avdpa tmevTdeOAoy ‘a victor in the Pentathlum’, see on p. 
22,1. 19. &« mpokArjotos ‘on a challenge’. 

21. KkatédaBe ‘it befell’, impersonal, cp. p. 39, 1. 8, and 6, 38 
Zryoaydpea karédaBe arodavety dada, 

23. arolavety tro ’HSevav, cp. p. 40, 1. 28, and Index. For 
the expedition, see Historical Index s. vv. Leagros, and Datum. 

mept Tav petaAAwv. The possession of this gold mine was not 
only disputed by the Edonian Thracians, but also by the inhabitants 
of the opposite island of Thasos. Thucyd. 1, 100. The mines 
continued for many years to be productive and were the origin of 
the wealth of Philip of Macedon. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 


25—6. rotor “HAAnot...katertpavro ‘had been utterly crushed 
and dispersed by the Greeks’; for the dat. of agent after perf. or 
pluperf. passive, see p. 17, 1. 5. 

27- avTdpodos ‘coming voluntarily from the enemy’. 

4. Tav Tapeoveéwy ‘of what she had with her’. 

5—6. dppapatns ‘covered car’, used especially for women, see 


48 
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7, 83. ere €y THOt dovyot édvtTas ‘while still engaged in the 
slaughter’. 

10. Baotdev. Pausanias was not king, seec. 10, but as represent- 
ing the king might well be so addressed by a foreigner, and especially 
by a woman thus circumstanced. 

II. és T6Seavyoas sc. éué, ‘thank you for what you have already 
done’. For this use of wyycas see Aristoph. Zys. 1033 the old woman 
takes a mosquito off the old man, who replies, vy AV aynods ye p’, 
ws maar yé pw Eppewptxer ‘Mon dieu, thanks! It has been digging 
great pits into me ever so long’. The aorist is used in such ex- 
pressions indicating zmmediate acceptance or rejection on the part of 
the speaker, cp. the use of éryveca ‘no thank you!’ 

12. Om ‘reverence’, cp. 8, 143. It is a word used chiefly by 
the poets, and always in Homer in the sense of ‘ vengeance from the 
gods’, cf. also Theocritus 25, 4° Epuéw afduevos deny dm elvodioo, 
In Pindar Olymp. 2, 9 it=‘object of reverence’, and in Jsth. 4, 58 
‘eager pursuit’; and the verb émigfec@ar=‘to reverence’, see Pyth. 
A 86; 4 

16. el 8x ‘if as you say’, or, ‘if indeed’. 

20. TaVv ébdpwy Toto mapeovot. Two Ephors in later times 
always accompanied a Spartan king on an expedition. Xenoph. 
Rep. Lac. 13, 5, St. In everything touching on political or con- 
stitutional arrangements their authority would be supreme, but 
they were inferior to him in distinctly military matters; nor does 
it appear that, as early as this, their being with the king was 
the invariable rule. Rawlinson points out that Pausanias had no 
Ephor with him when he was recalled from Byzantium (Thucyd. 
I, 131], nor Pleistoanax in B.C. 445, nor Agis until B.c. 418 [Thucyd. 
5» 63]. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 


24. én éepyarpévoior ‘when all was over’, see Index s.v. émi, 
and p. 16, 1. 16. 

26. éovevyro ‘regarded it as’, see Index s.v. roveto Oat. 

détol re Chacay elvar ohéas Cypracar ‘and they deserved, they 
said, to be fined’. The subject of ¢yucdoa is indefinite, ‘that they 
(the Greek commanders) should fine them’, 

28. édlwkov ‘were for pursuing’. 

2. €Swéay ‘banished’. 
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14—16. karaSéoOat ‘to lay up for yourself’, cp. on p. 39, 1. 9. 
wa él Tovror ‘the sequel of these achievements’, ‘what is neces- 
sary to complete them’. Aédyos ‘reputation’. 

Da TUSESEG OD De Ils]. 1S. 

18. pa] trdpxev tpya drdoclaka roiéwyv ‘not to set the ex- 
ample of arrogant outrage upon Greeks’, The word ardc@aXa is 
again Homeric, and not used in Attic prose: see 8, 1093 7, 35. 

19—21. AcwvlSew ydp...dvertatpwoav, sce 7, 238 where this 
outrage is said to have been by the special command of Xerxes, 

24. avackodotlcas ‘impaled’, cxé\oy=‘a pointed stake’ 9, 
Q7- TeTipwpyoeant mid. ‘you will have exacted vengeance’. watpwv 
‘uncle’, see Histor. Index s.v. Pausanias, and c. 10. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 


27. 7d evdvoeev dyapal oev ‘I admire your goodwill’, lit. the 
goodwill in you, cp. 8, 144 Uuéwr Thy mpovolyy ayaa. Sometimes 
it governs the gen. of the thing or person admired, dyac@ar épn Tod 
*Epacivov, 6, 76, sometimes followed by dat. dyapevoe 7H ruply, 4, 75. 
For the present construction compare that of @avydgw tT, or twds, or 
TL Twos. 

2. és To pdtv ‘to utter nothingness’. 

4. Gpevov pe akovoerOar ‘that I shall enjoy a better reputa- 
tion’. Cf. év 77 vavpaxly ravry jKoucay E\\jvwr dpicra Alywirat, 
8, 93- 

5—6. Kal éxelvorot St éripBovéopev ‘and even in their case we 
feel indignation’, cp. the meaning of émi¢@ovos in 4, 205 avOpwroce 
al Ninv icxupai Tiynwplac mpds Oewv éripOovor yévovrat ‘excessively 
severe acts of vengeance invoke the jealous anger of the gods’. 
kal—8é ‘and even’, ‘and too’. For this idiomatic use of xat...6é 
with the word to be qualified coming between them, see numerous 
examples in Dr Holden’s Lexicon to Xen. Oecon. p. 63*. 8 dv ‘be 
that as it may’, dismissing the subject. tovrov etvekev ‘as far as 
such an action is concerned’, ‘on such terms’. 

8. Oova ‘consonant with piety’. 

IO. peyadws tetipwpyoGar impersonal, ‘great vengeance has 
been wrought for Leonidas’. 

I3—I5. €rusee p. 38, 1. 4.  Xaptv...ama0qs ‘be thankful that 
you are not suffering for it as it is,’ 
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21—3. KpHTiHpes (kepdvyym) are large mixing bowls; grdAar 
(faterae) are flat shallow cups, or what we should call saucers; 
AEByres are larger vessels, kettles, basins, or pans, 

25. wWéAva kal otpemtods ‘bracelets and chains’; for the Persian 
habit of wearing these see Xenoph. Oecon. 4, 23, Lysander looked 
admiringly at Cyrus, ldav...rdv orpertay Kal rev Weriwy 7d KddXos. 
But the less exalted Persians also wore them, see Plutarch, Zhemist. 
18, where the Persian corpses after Salamis are described as lying 
on the beach mepixetmévous peda xpuca kal orperrovs. Seealso 7, 88; 
8, 113. 

26. Tovs dkwdkas ‘the scimitars with gold, or gilded, hilts and 
handles’. The scimitar was a short straight sword. The article 
is used to denote the well-known Persian weapon (St.). Cp. Hor. 
Od. 1, 27, 5 vino et lucernis Medus acinaces | immane quantum 
discrepat. 

27. Adyos ‘no account at all was taken’; cp. 8, 102 Mapdovlov 
6e, qv Te TA4ON, NOyos ovdels yiverat. 

évOatra ‘in that business’. 

51 I. émadeov mpos tovs Aiyiwijtas ‘sold to the Aeginetans’. The 
Aeginetans were the great commercial people of Greece until the 
Dorian inhabitants were expelled by their successful rivals the Athe- 
nians in B.C. 431 [Thucyd. 2, 27; 7, 57,2]. They were therefore 
well acquainted with the value of the goods, and also ready to 
traffic on such advantageous terms. 

3. Wore...€yéyovro, It may have beena common rumour in the 
days of Herodotos, which the enemies of Aegina would take care to 
spread, that the Aeginetans laid the foundation of their wealth in 
this discreditable manner. But asa matter of fact the island had 
already in the sth and 6th centuries B.c. been the chief seat of com- 
merce in Greece. ‘The standard coinage introduced by Phidon of 
Argos about B.C. 750 was called Aeginetan, probably because of the 
extensive commercial connexions of the island; and it was the con- 
tinual rivalry of the island in such matters that caused the enmity of 
Athens, and determined the Athenians to destroy the prosperity of 
its Dorian inhabitants. 

4. Gre édvta xadkov Sy0ev ‘as though it were, as they pre- 
tended, mere brass’. For 690ev see p. 42,1. 12. The ignorance of 
the Helots is not incredible. Gold coins were little known at this 
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time in Greece, and the currency at Sparta, as apparently in 
Byzantium, was iron. Arist. Vudes 250. 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 


6. Sekatyyv...d6ptos tod xadkéov. This stand of three twisted 
serpents with their heads projecting to receive the three feet of the 
tripod was seen by Pausanias (2nd century A.D.) and is now existing 
in Constantinople, whither it was taken by the Emperor Constantine ; 
but the golden tripod which rested upon it had been taken away by 
the Phokians in the Third Sacred War [B.c. 363]. Pausan. 10, 
13,9. On the tripod Pausanias caused a couplet to be inscribed 
assigning the honour of beating the Persians to himself— 

“EMAjvayv dpxnyos érel ctpariv wr\ece Mijdwv 
Tlavcavins PolBw pynw avéOnke rbde. 
But the Spartans, considering this an act of presumption, caused the 
verse to be erased, and instead of it had the names of the states, 
which can still be partially read, engraved on the coils of the brazen 
serpents. [Thucyd. 1, 132.] 

8. dyxtora tod Bwpod ‘very close to the altar’, that is, the 
great altar standing in front of the temple. 

g. Kal td év’Oduprly Bed eEeAdvtes sc. dexdtyv. The tenth was 
the usual proportion of the spoils dedicated, see 8, 27. But on this 
occasion it appears from Herodotos’ words that three-tenths are 
dedicated to sacred purposes. The statue of Zeus at Olympia was 
seen by Pausanias, who gives a list of the states whose names were 
inscribed on its pedestal [5,23]. These are the Lakedaemonians, Athe- 
nians, Korinthians, Sikyontans, Aeginetans, Megarians, Epidaurians, 
Tegeans, Orchomenians (of Arkadia), Phliasians, Troezenians, 
Hermionians, Tirynthians, Plataeans, Mykeneans, Keians, Melians, 
Ambrakiots, Lepreatae (Triphylians), Tenians, Naxians, Kythnians, 
Styrians (Euboea), Eleans, Potidacetans, Anaktorians, Chalkidians 
(Euboea). 

This list should be compared with that given by Herodotos in 
c. 28—30. It will be seen that Herodotos omits the Eleans and the 
five island folk of Kos, Melos, Tenos, Naxos, and Kythnos ; and 
mentions the Eretrians and Paleans, who do not appear in the list 
given by Pausanias. But that the Eleans were present he mentions 
inc. 77- The omission of the Mantineans in the inscription as well 
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as in the list in c. 28 seems to indicate that they had been absent from 
the original levy, as well as failed to come on the ground until after 
the camp was taken; for the Eleans who equally came late for the 
fight were inscribed on the statue. 

10. T év IoOyo 0ed, that is ‘to Poseidon’, whose temple stood 
about seven miles east of Korinth, close to the diolkos or ship 
tramway. 

18. mdvra Séka ‘a tenth of everything’, see 4, 88 Aapetos tov 
apxirexrova THs oxEdins Edwpjcaro maou déka (St.). 
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22. Ti¥ kaTacKevry ‘his war-tent and its fittings’, see Daas 
1, 16—20. 

29. eb éotpwpévas ‘ furnished with comfortable cushions’. 

52 I. Tapackeury, paratum ‘the laying out’. Compare this use 
of mapackevj, of a temporary arrangement, with that of xara- 
oxevy for a more permanent construction, like that of the war-tent. 

2. exmdayévta td mpokelweva ‘struck with admiration of the 
richness of the banquet set out’. éxmdrjrrec@ae followed by the 
accusative is an example of a construction card otvecw. It is 
equivalent to @avudfew, and is constructed accordingly. Cp. 3, 
148 drrws idotro Ta wor npia areOwiuafé Te Kal éemdjooero. But some- 
times it is followed by the dative, in the sense of ‘terrified ”, See 4, 
AB ih) DOAN 

3. éml yeAwre ‘by way of a joke’, ‘with a view of a jest’, cp. 
éml Oavarw p. 24, 1. 11. 

5. tv woddov Td pécov ‘the difference was great’. Cp. 1, 126 
of 0€ elroy Toor elvan abtéwy Td uéoor, 

8. Sekvivta és ‘pointing to’, cp. 4, 150 dua Te é\eye Tadra Kal 
édelxvue és Tov Barrov. L. and Sc. quote Hom. Hymn Mere. 367 
deliaro 5 els Kpoviwva. 

11. Sear, App. E. difuprv, this adjective is again wholly 
confined to the poets [//. 13, 569 etc.], though it survived in com- 
mon language as a term of reproach, equivalent to the French mésé- 
rable, @gupé, see Arist. V. 655; Vesp, 1504, 1514. 


CHAPTER .LXXXIII. 


I4- ™pos Tos orparnyots ‘in the presence of the generals’, 
See'on p: i 10, 1522, 
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18. govvepdpeov. The bodies of the Persians appear to have 
been roughly covered with earth where they fell, and when they 
had decayed their bones were collected into a single pit. The 
Greeks would perform no rites of sepulture over barbarians. 

19—20. Kepady ovK txovea padrv ‘a skull without a seam’. 
This is by no means an unknown phenomenon. Specimens may be 
seen in most museums of skulls that shew no trace of the post- 
infantile joining of the bone. 

22. OSdvTas povvodvéas ‘tecth all in one piece’. This was 
also related of Pyrrhus (Plutarch Pyrrh. 3) and a son of Prusias, 
king of Bithynia (Valer. Max. 1, 8; Plin. W. H. 7, § 60). Rawl. 
The scientific explanation of this phenomenon is that the growth of 
tartar on the teeth in some cases causes them to present the appear- 
ance of being in one piece, though that is not really the case. 

23. ‘youdlous ‘double teeth’ or ‘ grinders’, 
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25. émel re 8€ ‘but when the body of Mardonius had disappeared 
next day’,—the sentence expressing the apodosis or consequence to 
this clause is wanting. The writer is led away from completing his 
sentence by the necessity of explaining the difficulty of determining 
the question as to who really did bury Mardonius. 

I—2. Toddovts tivas 75y...ykovoa ‘I have been told before 
now of a good many men as the buriers of Mardonius’, odAots 
tivas ‘several different men’. 

Oda MapSovov. In after-ages a mound near Hysiae was 
pointed out as the tomb of Mardonius [Paus. 9, 2, 2]. 

5. vareddpevos ‘took it secretly away’, from the heaps of slain. 

6—7. exer twa pat ‘has the credit according to some’; also 
paris éxer Tovrous 8, 94; but cp. 5, 66 KXecbévns Noyou exer tH Tv- 
inv dvametcar ‘has the credit of having bribed the Pythia’, [Ab.]. 
See also p. 47, I. 5. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 


II. tptds, cp. ditovs p. 47,1. 5. App. A. 1. 6. 

12. Tous tpévas the title which distinguished the young men of 
Sparta from 20 to 30. In the first two years of this period the 
youth was called mpwrelpys, in the rest opaipe’s, at 30 he was avip. 
But the distinction between the different stages of the (oj would not 
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always be observed in speaking of the class, who would be called in 
general terms lpéves or elpéves. The word is said by Hesychios to 
mean ‘commander’, See Miiller’s Dorians vol. 2 p. 309; Plutarch 
Lycurg. 17. 

16. mdvrTas ddéas all in one grave without distinction of ranks. 

18. tovs tad Tis tarrov SiapSapévras, sce c. 6g. 

22. aterrot (arecTw) =drovcia. 

23- TOV émiyivopevov dvOpwev ‘future generations’. 

25. Kal Séka ‘as much as ten years after’. 

27. ™mpogevov. Not only did individuals in different states 
stand to each other in the relation of proxenz or ‘ guest-friends’, but 
whole states selected certain individuals in other states to hold this 
relation of mutual benefit to them. Thus Alexander of Macedon 
was a mpocevos of the Athenians (8, 143). The position of such men 
was something of the nature of consuls resident in foreign states, 
but bound to their states with which they were so connected by only 
moral obligations. For instances see Thuc. 2, 29, 13 3, 70, 13 55 


59) 5- 
(CEVA AE Re XOxX@ Xavi 


54 8. ava mpdrovs ‘principal’, is a mere variation of év mpwro.ot 
for the sake of avoiding repetition. 

7. mpdotepov ij é&éAwor=mply dv é&é\wor [sce 1. 15] ‘until they 
had taken it’ (76\w): this subjunctive is caused by the indirect ora- 
tion, and answers to the future indirect which would have stood ovk 
avacTnobueba mporepov 7 e&atpyoouela or amply av é&é\wuev]. Cp. 
7,54 eUXETO Tpods TOY TALOv" UHdEuLay ol GUVTUXinv ToLa’THY yevérOaL H 
pow gravoel...mpoTrepov 4 éml Tépuace yévnTrat. The same construction 
occurs with mplvy 7 in 7, 10 in oratéo recta: and in poetry dp is 
omitted sometimes, as in Soph. P%2/. 917 wn arévage mply wabys. See 
Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses pp. 144—6. 

II. mpooéBaddov ‘kept making assaults upon’. 
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12. Kalov yap, see p. 39, 1. 21. 

15. m™portepov...1 é&éAwot, see on |. 7. 

17. dvamdyoy ‘to endure’, ‘to fill up the measure of’, cp. 5, 4 
boa puv déet, éwelre EyéveTo, avam\jcat Kakd. 6,12 Tia damdrey 
mapaBavres TA0€ avamlumrapeD 3 
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18. mpdoxnpa ‘as a pretext’, It may be considered as an ac- 
cusative in apposition to 7uéas, or to the clause. 

1g. ToUKo.vod ‘the public treasury ’, r@ kow@ ‘the community’. 
For the two meanings of 7d kowdv see 6, 14 70 Kowov Tay Lapiwy, 
and 7, 144 yevouévww xpnuarwv meyadwy ev TO KoLVG. 

22. és dvtTWoylnv ‘to plead our cause’, ‘to stand our trial’, see 
Da S5 sled 

24. @édovres ‘expressing their readiness’. 
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25—26. éml rovTout sc. Adyos p. 23, I. 4. 

27. amrax0évras ‘arrested and brought before him’, cp. 6, 119 
émeire dé eldé cheas dmaxGévras map’ éwurdv Kal Uroxeiplous éwuT@ 
éovras. 

2. dvtdoylns p. 54, 1.22. The Spartans assume the right of 55 
trying these men by a kind of international tribunal, as they did 
afterwards in the case of the Plataeans [Thucyd. 3, 52—68]. kal 
8% xpypace ‘and by means of money as they calculated’. For 67 
shewing the thought of a person other than the writer, see p. 6, l. 25 
and index. 

3+ SiwPderBar sc. rv alriny ‘they should repel the charge’, cp. 
Demosth. 555 duwHetcAar Wevdq Noyov kal cuxopaytiay. avta TavTa 
i.e. the likelihood of bribery. 

5. €s Képuv@oy, or rather to the Isthmus of Korinth, where the 
mpoBovdot THs ‘EXXd6os (international councillors) met. See 7, 145 
and 195. Stein. 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 


8. Kal 81 ‘already’, p. 3, 1. 20 and Index. 

12—16. ‘yods...TadTa éxAoyi{spevos, the subject is picked up 
again by the second participle, which renews and amplifies the 
former. 

16. mpds Tos Pwxéas, for the Phokians were in a great measure 
already hostile, see p. 21, 1. 12—14. 

22. ovros ‘yonder’, pointing south towards Boeotia. kata 
modas ued ‘close behind me’. 

23. €0 TrovevvTes halver Ge ‘display your good offices’. 

24. &€  xpovov ‘hereafter’, ‘eventually’, cf. of duewov és xpbvov 
torat, 3, 72. 

LO 
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56 =. =O THs Opyixns, see p. 43, 1. 17. 

2. THY perdyarav Tdpvwv THs 6800 ‘keeping the inland route’, 
i.e. through Macedonia, not by the road which followed the coast, 
but by one which led from Therma to Akanthos through Poeonia 
and Krestonia, 7, 124. For the form of perdyavav see App. C, 
and decl. 3. 

TAPVOYV, Cp. 4, 136 od TeTUNLEVWW THY Oddy ‘the roads not having 
been made’. 

5. ovotTdvtas ‘overpowered by hunger and fatigue’, cf. 7, 170 
Num ovotedras, 8, 74 TOLOUTW moVw cUVéTTAcaP. 


HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


ACHAEANS, ¢. 26. 


The inhabitants of Achaia, the northern district of the Pelopon- 
nese. The Achazoz in the time of Homer inhabited Argolis, Lako- 
nia, and Messenia, but at some period subsequent to that they were 
expelled by the Dorians and driven into the northern district, from 
which they expelled the Ionian inhabitants, and which still retained 
their name. They were a confederacy of twelve chief cities, ten of 
which are on the sea coast [1, 145]. The name was also pre- 
served in Northern Greece in the district of Achaea Phthiotis round 
Mt Othrys [7, 132]. 

AEGINA, cc. 28, 75—6, 78—8o, 85. 

An island in the Saronic gulf, about eight miles due south of 
Salamis and about double that distance east of the coast of Argolis. 
At the time of the Persian invasion it was an independent state, 
though it had formerly been subject to the people of the opposite 
Dorian town of Epidaurus, from which the island had been peopled 
[5, 83; 8, 46]. The Aeginetans had however long ago thrown off 
the control of Epidaurus, and had become possessed of a power- 
ful navy and considerable wealth. They had from very ancient 
times been at enmity with Athens, which is described by Herodotos 
[5, 82 sq.] as beginning with an attempt on the part of the latter to 
carry off the olive-wood images of the national heroes of Aegina, 
the Aeakidae (Peleus and Telamon). But a more likely account is 
that which represents the Aeginetans as making frequent attacks 
upon the Attic coast, and using their power at sea, on which they 
were supreme before B.C. 500, to annoy and injure Athenian com- 
merce. The quarrel was further embittered by help given to the 
Boeotians against Athens a few years earlier [7, 81], and when 
Darius about 493—2 B.C. sent round to the Greek states for earth 
and water, Aegina was one of the states which complied, actuated 
perhaps as much by jealousy of Athens as by fear of Persia. This 
led to a formal complaint against them by Athens to Sparta. The 
Spartans took hostages for their fidelity whom they entrusted to the 
Athenians, and whom the Athenians before and after Marathon 
refused to return. The war which followed continued after B.c. 489 
[vid. c. 75], to carry out which Themistokles persuaded the Athenians 
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to build a fleet. The threatened invasion of Xerxes however 
forced Athens and Aegina to make peace, and Aeginetan ships 
served at Salamis with the greatest distinction [8, 46, 93, 122], 
and as we see in this book their soldiers served at Plataea, 
Aegina finally became entirely subject to Athens during the ad- 
ministration of Pericles, who always regarded its independence as 
a standing menace to Athens and was wont to call it ‘the eyesore of 
the Peiraeus’ [Plut. Peric. 8]. And in B.c. 431 the Athenians ex- 
pelled the Dorian inhabitants and placed Attic settlers in their 
lands [iThue: 2, 275 7, 57]. 


AEIMNESTOS, vid. ARIMN. 
AETHIOPIANS, the, c. 32. 


Aethiopia was the name given to the district south of Egypt, 
including the north of Abyssinia. Cambyses (B.c. 425—1) sent an 
expedition into this country across the Nubian desert, which perished 
miserably [3, 25]; but he conquered those Aethiopians who lived 
near Egypt, and compelled them to become tributary to Persia 
[3, 97]; it was some of these who seem now to be serving in the 
Persian army. 


ALEA, see ATHENA. 
ALEUADAE, the, c. 58. 


A royal family reigning at Larissa in Thessaly, where they seem 
to have made themselves famous in Greece as patrons of learning 
and art; and where they remained in power until the time of Philip 
of Makedon. They imagined themselves to be descended from 
Perseus, one of the ancestors of Hercules [Pind. Pyth. x.], which 
has been suggested as one reason for their joining Persia, cf. 
the case of the Argives [7, 149]. The reigning prince was now 
Thorax, who had from the first warmly espoused the Persian side, 
had invited Xerxes to invade Greece (7, 6), had helped to cover the 
flight of the king after Salamis (c. 1), and was now, with his two 
brothers Eurypylos and Thrasideios, in the camp of Mardonius. 
The Aleuadae were, says H., the first Greeks to surrender them- 
selves to the king (7, 130), at which the Thessalians generally were 
displeased (ib. 172). 


ALEXANDER, the Macedonian, cc. 1, 8, 44—6. 


Alexander, son of Amyntas I., king of Lower Makedonia, the 
chief cities of which were Edessa and Pella. His family claimed 
to be Greek as descended from an Argive named Témenos [8, 
137; Thucyd. 2, 99], whose grandson Perdiccas, according to one 
tradition, first established the dynasty. Alexander, though he ap- 
pears as acting under Mardonius in the year B.c. 479, had thirty 
years before shown that he was a man of courage and address, and 
not likely to submit tamely to the Persian yoke. At that time (B.c. 
510) the Persian general Megabazus, who had been commissioned 
by Darius, after his unfortunate Scythian expedition, to obtain the 
submission of Makedonia, sent seven ambassadors of high rank to 
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the court of Amyntas. They obtained the symbols of submission 
from the aged king and were royally entertained by him, but an 
insult offered by them to some ladies of the court so enraged the 
young Prince Alexander that he had them assassinated and all their 
rich equipments dispersed [5, 19—21]. Though when king he had 
been unable to resist submitting to Xerxes, he had still shown his 
interest in the Greek cause by taking the trouble to send envoys to 
the army despatched to guard the pass between Ossa and Olympus 
urging them not to attempt to hold so dangerous a position [7, 
173]; and though he seems in 479 B.C. to have been on friendly 
terms with Mardonius and to have been really anxious that the 
Athenians, of whom he was a benefactor (evepyérys) and proxenus, 
should accept the terms offered by the Persians, and of which he 
was the bearer [8, rgo], yet his action before the battle of Plataea 
as detailed in this book [c. 45] shows on which side his wishes 
really lay, and that the submission he had been constrained to make 
was odious to him. He had great wealth derived from the product 
of silver mines [5, 17], and he appears to have shown his joy 
at the Greek victory by presenting a gold statue to the god at 
Delphi [8, 121]. He was succeeded by his son Perdiccas II. 
some time before 432 B.c. [Thucyd. 1, 57] and after B.c. 463 [Plut. 
Cim. 14]. His Argive descent was admitted by the managers of 
the Olympic games, who allowed him to enter for the foot-race 


[5, 22]. 
AMAZONS, the, c. 27. 


A mythical nation of female warriors living on the banks of the 
ThemGdon, a river in Pontus. One legend makes Hercules attack 
them; another Theseus. In revenge for the latter attack, they 
were said to have invaded Attica, where they remained four 
months, and were at length conquered by Theseus. The battle of 
the Amazons was represented on the metopes of the Parthenon, and 
on the south wall of the Acropolis ; was painted in the Stoa Poecile 
and in the Theseium ; as well as carved in relief on the pedestal of 
Zeus at Olympia and on the shield of Athené by Phidias; in fact 
no subject was a more favourite one with Greek artists [Paus. 


rial 
AMBRAKIANS, the, c. 28, 31. 


Ambrakia was a town and district on the river Arachthus, seven 
miles from the shore of the Ambrakian gulf. It was a colony from 
Korinth [Thucyd. 2, 80], and though it only contributed the mode- 
rate contingent of 500 men to the Greek army of defence, it played 
an important part afterwards in the Peloponnesian war on the side 
of the Peloponnesians ; and in the time of Pyrrhos (circ. B.C, 290) 
it was the capital of Epiros. 


AMOMPHARETOS, cc. 53-7, 71, 85. 


The commander of a Spartan /ochos or company, a fourth part 
of a mora, the numbers of which varied from 400 to 600. The 
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lochos therefore would vary from 100 to 150 [Thuc. 5, 68]. If the 
reading is right in c. 85 he was an elpyy, that is, according to Plu- 
tarch [Zyc. 17], a citizen between the ages of 20 and 60, during 
which years a Spartan was capable of holding military command. 
Amompharetos commanded the J/ochos of Pitana, a hamlet of 
Sparta, for which see Pitanaetan lochos. Beyond this tale of him, 
repeated by Plutarch [Avés¢. 17], we know nothing more. 


AMYNTAS, Cc. 44. 


King of Makedonia, son of Alketas and father of Alexander 
(q. v.). He was an aged man in B.C. 510, and much terrified by 
the ambition and aggressiveness of Darius, to whose envoys he 
gave the required symbols of submission. When his son Alexander 
planned his bloody revenge against these envoys the old king was 
first induced to retire, in spite of his alarm at his son’s evident 
anger and dangerous temper [5, 17—20]. He was on terms 
of friendship with the Peisistratids and offered Hippias the town of 
Anthemos when he was expelled from Athens [5, 94]. Besides 
his son Alexander, he had a daughter Gygaea married to a Persian 
named Bubares [8, 136]. 


ANAKTORIUM, cc. 28, 31. 


A town in Akarnania on the S. coast of the mouth of the 
Ambrakian gulf. It was a joint colony of Korinth and Korkyra 
[Thucyd. 1, 55]. It was taken by the Korinthians in 432 B.c. and 
filled with Korinthian settlers, who however were driven out by 
the Athenians in B.C. 425, and the old inhabitants were restored 
[Thucyd. 1, 55; 4, 49]. Finally its inhabitants were removed by 
Augustus to the new town of Nikopolis, built in honour of his 
victory of Aktium, B.c. 31 [Paus. 5, 23, 2]. Its ruins are believed 
to be those at Azos Petros, two miles west of the modern town of 
Venitza. 


ANAXANDRIDAS, cc. 10, 64. 


Son of Leon, king of Sparta of the elder house. He died 
shortly before B.c. 502. Herodotos [5, 39-41] tells us that his 
first wife, who was also his niece, had no children; and that there- 
fore the Ephors urged him to put her away and marry another. 
He refused to do so from love to his wife. The Ephors accordingly, 
as a compromise, suggested that without divorcing his first wife he 
should take another. He accordingly—a thing hitherto unheard of 
at Sparta—married a second wife, a daughter of Prinetadas, and 
had by her a son Kleomenes. Soon afterwards his first wife to the 
surprise of all became the mother of three sons in quick succession, 
Dorieus, Leonidas, Kleombrotos. Kleomenes succeeded his father 
and died leaving only a daughter, Gorgo, about 495 B.C. Dorieus 
had meanwhile after an adventurous life died in Sicily [7, 205], 
and Leonidas succeeded. Kleombrotos was the father of Pausanias 


(q- Y-)- 
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ANDROKRATES, C. 25- 


One of the national heroes (or deified ancestors) of the Pla- 
taeans, whose chapel or Heroum was on the right of the road from 
Plataea to Thebes [Thuc. 3, 24, 1]. He does not appear to be 
mentioned by any other ancient author except Plutarch, who (47is¢. 
rr) numbers him among the dpxnyérac of Plataea. 


ANDROS, C. 53+ 


The most northern and, next to Naxos, the largest of the Cy- 
clades, being 21m. long by 8 m. broad. It was fertile and rich in 
vines; but its inhabitants pleaded poverty when Themistocles de- 
manded a contribution in B.C. 480 after the battle of Salamis 
[8, 111]. ‘The Athenians’, said Themistokles, ‘have brought 
two strong gods, Persuasion and Necessity’. ‘But we >, answered 
the Andrians, ‘have two unprofitable gods who never quit our 
island, Poverty and Helplessness’. 


ANTAGORAS, ¢. 76. 


A native of the island of Cos, and apparently in a good position, 
as his son Hegetoridas was a close friend of Pausanias. 


ANTIOCHOS, c. 33. 


; A native of Elis, a member of the mantic or augural family 
called Klytiadae, and father of Tisamenos. See Adjptiadae and 
Tisamienos. 


APHIDNA, C. 73. 


A fortified town in Attica some few miles beyond Dekelea 
on the road from Athens to Oropus. It was a very ancient town, 
one of the original twelve which Theseus was believed to have 
united into one Athenian State. It was celebrated in mythology 
as the place in which Theseus concealed Helen, when he car- 
ried her off as a child of seven years old; and accordingly her 
brothers Castor and Pollux took the town when they invaded 
Attica in search of her. Aphidna also was the birthplace of the 
poet Tyrtaeos and of the tyrannicides Harmodios and Aristogeiton. 
Its exact site seems uncertain, but it has been supposed that some 
remains of fortifications on a hill now called Kotroni mark its 
situation. 


ARKADIA, cc. 27, 28. 


The central district of the Peloponnese. Its natural strength, 
being walled in on every side by considerable mountain ranges, 
preserved it from invasion, and its inhabitants therefore were Pe- 
lasgans not displaced by the Dorians who overran and settled most 
of the rest of the Peloponnese. This fact is to be remembered in 
studying Peloponnesian politics. Its mountainous scenery, and the 
antiquity of its inhabitants caused it to be regarded as the natural 
home of primitive simplicity and pastoral life. It consisted of a 
number of independent townships, the most notable of which were 
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Tegea and Mantinea, the only Arkadian towns mentioned as fur- 
nishing troops at Plataea [vid. cc. 27—8]. 


ARGIOPIOS, c. 57. 


A mountain village or enclosure (xpos) in which a temple of 
Demeter stood, on the slopes of Kithaeron, near which the actual 
battle of Plataea took place. It may have been connected with the 
nymph Argiope, mother of Thamyris [Apollod. 1, 3, 3]. 


ARGIVES, the, cc. 12, 27, 34, 35. 


The inhabitants of Argos, the chief town of Argolis, the north- 
eastern province of the Peloponnese. Their dispute with Sparta for 
possession of the narrow district along the coast immediately south 
of Argos, called Kynuria, had kept them in constant hostility with 
the Spartans. And their sufferings from the invasion of the Spartan 
king Kleomenes in B.C. 495—3, and the consequent rebellion of 
their own slaves [6, 78—83], had not only crippled them, but 
made them more than indifferent,—positively hostile to the cause of 
the Greeks against the Persians; they are said to have even sent 
to Persia inviting the invasion [7, 150—2], and certainly took no 
part in resisting it. As stated in c. 12, they showed their friendship 
by warning Mardonius of the approach of the army of the Pelopon- 
nese. This alliance with Persia was maintained for many years 
afterwards [vid. Her. 7, 151; Thucyd. 2, 67]. The policy of Argos 
was not shared in by all the other cities of Argolis, for we find 
Tiryns and Mykenae (q. v.) supplying a contingent to the Greek 
army at Plataea. 


ARIMNESTOS (or Aeimnestos). 


Two men of this name are mentioned. 


(1) c. 64. A Spartan from whose hand the stone came which 
killed Mardonius, and who afterwards distinguished himself in the 
war with the Helots [B.c. 464—455]. 


(2) c. 72. The leader of the Plataeans at the battle of Plataea 
as he had been at Marathon; and of whom accordingly there was a 
statue at Plataea in a temple to Athene Aria built from the spoils of 
Marathon [Paus. 9, 4]. Plutarch [Avstid. 11] says that it was 
Arimnestos who, being instructed in a dream as to the real meaning 
of an oracle which promised victory to the Athenians ‘on the plain 
of Eleusinian Demeter’, pointed out the temple of Demeter at the 
foot of Kithaeron, where the battle actually took place, and prevented 
the Greeks from retiring into Attica. His good services in the war 
seem to have established a connexion of friendship with Sparta, as 
we find his son a proxenus of Sparta, and chosen to plead the cause 
of the Plataean prisoners before the Spartan commissioners after 
the siege in B.C. 427 [Thucyd. 3, 52]. 


ARISTEIDES, c. 28. 
Aristeides, son of Lysimachos, of the deme Alopekae, commanded 
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the Athenian contingent at Plataea. He had already served the 
state for some years with great distinction. In his youth he had 
been a friend of the reformer Kleisthenes, and when in after years 
he came to hold various offices in the state he so distinguished him- 
self for his strict integrity, that he received by general consent the 
title of the Just. He was one of the ten Strategi at Marathon, and, 
after the battle, was left with the men of his tribe to guard the 
captives and collect the spoil, while the rest of the army hurried 
back to Athens to confront the Persians who had sailed thither 
round Sunium. His great rival, Themistokles, who had also been 
one of the Strategi at Marathon, rose to great power and influence 
during the ten years from B.C. 490 to B.C. 480, owing principally to 
his energetic measures in inducing the Athenians to equip a powerful 
fleet for the prosecution of the Aeginetan war, which ships, as 
Herodotos says, ‘saved Hellas’ by crushing the invasion of Xerxes 
at Salamis. The political rivalry between the two statesmen had 
been stopped in the way peculiar to Athens by a vote of ostracism, 
in which the majority voted against Aristeides [B.c. 483]; but when 
the invasion of Xerxes was actually approaching, the Athenians re- 
called Aristeides,—the banishment consequent on ostracism being 
for ten years,—and he joined the fleet at Salamis, just in time to 
assist Themistokles in inducing the Greek commanders to stay in 
the bay of Salamis and give the Persians battle there. After Sala- 
mis, though the reputation of Themistokles was enormous, the confi- 
dence of the people seems to have rested most upon Aristeides. He 
was elected sole commander (crparnyos avtoxpatwp) of the 8000 
hoplites sent to join the Greek army against Mardonius ; and in the 
period which followed he was almost continually in command in the 
Aegean. It was his high character which induced the allies, irri- 
tated by the folly and arrogance of Pausanias, to transfer the com- 
mand of the allied fleet to Athens; and it was he who organized the 
Confederacy of Delos [B.c. 477—6], and arranged the assessment 
of the gopos on a footing of equity always looked back upon 
by the allies themselves with satisfaction. As a statesman he 
had been connected with the more aristocratic party in opposition 
to Themistokles. But after 489 B.C. their positions seem to have 
been reversed to some extent. It was Aristeides who carried a 
measure throwing open to all citizens the archonship formerly con- 
fided to the fentacostomedimni, the richest class of citizens according 
to the assessment of Solon ; while his frequent absence from Athens in 
command of the fleet separated him from the reactionary party at 
home, and kept him in sympathy with the class of citizens engaged 
in foreign service, who were observed to be more distinctly demo- 
cratic than those who remained at home. The year of his death is 
variously stated as B.c. 469—8; and the place according to some 
was Pontus, according to others, Athens. But all agree that he 
retained the affection and respect of his fellow-citizens to the last, 
and that he showed by the smallness of the means which he left 
behind him, that he had made no personal gains in the public service. 
His tomb was long shown at Phalerum, and his daughters were 
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portioned at the public cost, while his son Lysimachos had a grant 
of land and a pension. 
Life by Plutarch. 


ARISTODEMOS, c. 71. 


One of the three Spartans who were said to have survived the 
slaughter of Leonidas and his three hundred at Thermopylae. Two 
different accounts were given of this. One, that being along with 
Eurytos invalided with ophthalmia, he was lying at Alpeni, a little 
lower down the pass; that Eurytos hearing of the battle forced his 
helot to lead him to the thick of the fray and perished, while Aristo- 
demos staid behind ‘faint of heart’: another, that he was absent 
on a message and loitered purposely on the road. The third sur- 
vivor, Paulites, who had also been on a message, hanged himself 
at Sparta when he found himself regarded as disgraced. Aristode- 
mos lived, but in such odium, that no one would give him a light to 
kindle his fire, or address a word to him; and although at Plataea 
he endeavoured to wipe out his disgrace by a display of reckless 
courage, the uncompromising Spartans refused to recognize such 
contempt of a miserable life as true courage [7, 229—231]. 


ARTABAZUS, cc. 41—2, 58, 66, 77, 89. 


Artabazus, son of Pharnaces, commanded the Parthians end 
Chorasmians [Her. 7, 6], and was held in high estimation among the 
Persians. He escorted king Xerxes back to the Hellespont after 
Salamis at the head of 60,000 picked troops, and spent the winter of 
489—S8 in trying to reduce the towns of Potidaea and Olynthos. He 
killed all the inhabitants of the latter city and handed it over to 
certain Chalkidian settlers in the neighbourhood. But he was not 
so successful with Potidaea. The citizens of this town offered a 
stout resistance for three months, and finally he lost a large number 
of his men in trying to enter the town at an ebb tide round the break- 
water, or mole, which protected the harbour [xn\7 Thucyd. 1, 63]. 
Artabazus then raised the siege, retired to join Mardonius in Make- 
donia, and marched with him southward in the spring. His force 
however was now reduced to 40,000 men, with which he escaped 
after Plataea, and with part of which at any rate he arrived safely 
in Asia; where he still retained the confidence of the king, who 
sent him in B.c. 478—7 as Satrap to Sardis in place of Megabates 
when Pausanias offered to negotiate with the Persian monarch 
[Thucyd. 1, 129]. From that time we hear no more of him. 


ARTONTES, c. 84. 
A son of Mardonius, 
ASOPODOROS, c. 69. 


A Theban cavalry commander, son of Timander, of whom no- 
thing certain is known beyond what is stated in the text. A man of 
his name is mentioned in Pindar, /s¢#. 1, 34, as the father of one 
Herodotos, a victor in a four-horse chariot. It is inferred by some 
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from the words of Pindar that Asopodoros had been at one time 
banished, which would have been after this war. 


ASOPIANS, the, c. 15. 


The inhabitants of the valley of the Asopos lying between the 
mountain chains of Kithaeron and Parnes and the river, thus being 
immediately over the Attic frontier. 


Asopos, cc. 31, 36, 38, 40, 43, 49) 5I- 


A river rising in Mt Kithaeron, and flowing eastward into the 
Euboean Sea. Its valley, which is about forty miles long, is divided 
by hills (Teumessos) into three plains, (1) Parasopia, in the N. and 
S. extremities of which stood Thebes and Plataea, (2) the plain of 
Tanagra, (3) the plain of Oropos at its mouth. In this last part of 
its course it forms the natural boundary between Attica and Boeo- 
tia. It was in Parasopia that this campaign took place. It was 
generally a sluggish stream [’Aowzv 3° ixovro Babicxowvor, Nexerolnv, 
‘Asopus with deep beds of rushes and meadows wide,’ II. 4, 383], 
and where the road from Thebes to Plataea crossed it it was usually 
fordable, and in the summer shrunk to a mere brook [Thucyd. 
2,5, 2], but was apt to become difficult or impossible after heavy 
rains. [There were at least three other rivers in Greece called by 
the same name, (1) at Sicyon in the N. Peloponnese, (2) at Heraclea 
Trachinia in Malis, (3) in the island of Paros.] 


ATHENE ALEA, c. 70. 


Athene, the Protectress [d\é, Il. 22, 30, cp. ddevw]. Under this 
title Athene was worshipped in Arkadia, where she had temples at 
Mantinea, Manthyrea, Alea, and Tegea. The last was the most 
famous and splendid, and being destroyed by fire in B.C. 395 was 
restored by Scopas of Ephesos, the architect of the Mausoleum. The 
old statue was preserved and eventually taken to Rome by Augustus 
as the Arkadians had sided with Antony [1, 66; Pausan. 8, 45]. 


ATHENS, cc. 3, 4, 8, 13. ATHENIANS, the, cc. 4, 6, 7, 8, 21, 23, 28, 
39, 45—6, 548. 


During the summer of B.c. 480 Athens was in the hands of the 
Persians, and though the inhabitants had partially returned after the 
battle of Salamis (September), they quitted the town again in the 
spring of 479 B.C. at the approach of Mardonius, and were for the 
most part housed in the island of Salamis, while Athens itself was 
for a time again occupied by Mardonius. The Athenians were all 
along the life and soul of the resistance to Persia. They, with the 
help of 1000 Plataeans only, had conquered at’ Marathon in B.c. 
490; they had organized the confederacy of the southern states 
formed in B.C. 485—480 to repel Xerxes; at Artemisium and at 
Salamis their ships numbered nearly as many as those of all the 
other allies together; and though at Plataea it was the Spartans 
and Tegeans who alone were engaged with the Persians, the Athe- 
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nians were meanwhile employed in what was probably a more 
serious encounter with the Boeotians, and in the consequent attack 
upon the Persian fortified camp the Spartans could not succeed with- 
out their help. It was her patriotism and valour in this war which 
among other causes led to the subsequent supremacy of Athens in 
Hellas, Until after the Persian wars Athens was practically an 
open town; the Acropolis had been fortified by a wall constructed 
by Pelasgan builders, but any other defences it may have possessed 
must have been of the very slightest. After the Persian wars the 
Acropolis was devoted to sacred buildings, while the town itself was 
defended by a ring wall of about 7 miles in circumference. 


ATCA, (CC, 0,825 1351275173. 


Our book describes the second invasicn of Attica in this Persian 
war. Thucydides (1, 2) observes that Attica, partly because it lay 
out of the road from the north to southern Greece, and partly be- 
cause its soil was not very fruitful, had in former times seldom been 
invaded, and therefore had not undergone those frequent changes 
of inhabitants which had befallen the rest of Greece. The people 
therefore regarded themselves as autochthonous, or native to the soil, 
and their city as the wyrpéroNs of the Ionians. It is a peninsula of 
which the greatest length is 50 miles and breadth 30 miles. Its 
whole contents 700 square miles. Its geological formation is primi- 
tive limestone; and it is so mountainous that only half its square 
contents is available for cultivation. The hills are generally bare 
and rugged, giving a meagre sustenance to sheep and goats, and but 
scantily sprinkled with pines, dwarf-oaks, lentisk, arbutus and bay 
trees. The plains in the country, and there is none of importance 
except that of Athens itself, have but a light soil thinly covering the 
rock, not generally fitted for corn growing, and not fruitful in any- 
thing except olives and vines. It is badly supplied with water; its 
streams are mountain torrents nearly dry in the summer, and there 
is no lake or natural reservoir. [Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, 
cp. Xenophon, de Vect. 1, 5. Plutarch, So/on 22]. The name has 
been generally derived from dx77, ‘headland’ or ‘coastland’, but 
Curtius suggests that it is rather dorixy from doru. 


ATTAGINOS, cc. 15, 86—8. 


A rich Theban, son of Phrynon, one of the two chief leaders of 
the Medizing party at Thebes, whose surrender was especially de- 
manded by the Greek army after Plataea. He however managed to 
effect his escape, and his children falling into the hands of Pausanias 
were spared. 


AUTODICOS, c. 85. 
A man of Plataea, father of Kleades. 


BAKIS, c. 43. 


Nothing is known of this personage beyond the fact that a 
number of oracles were extant attributed to him, which were con- 
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sulted somewhat like the Sibylline books at Rome. MHerodotos 
quotes them in 8, 20, 77 and 96, and professes to be profoundly 
impressed by the clearness with which the troubles of the Persian 
invasion are foretold by him. Aristophanes parodied the style of 
these prophecies in the “gates and elsewhere [see Zy. 123 sq., Av. 
899, fax 100g], which does not at all prove that he was wholly in- 
credulous in respect to them. We are told that there were three 
prophets of this name (which means ‘the Speaker’, cp. Bafew), one 
of Boeotia, who is the one quoted by Herodotos, another of Attica, 
and a third of Kaphya in Arkadia. 


BAKTRIANS, the, c. 31. 


An Aryan people inhabiting a country still called Balk (Baklidi), 
a mountainous district bounded on the north by the river Oxus, but 
with fertile valleys varied by steppes and sandy tracts. They were 
included in the twelfth Satrapy by Darius [3, 92] and served in the 
army of Xerxes under the command of Sisamnes [7, 66]. 


BIAS, c. 34. 


A man of Pylos in Elis, brother of the seer Melampus, and son 
of Amythaon. For the service rendered by Melampus to the Argives 
he obtained for himself and his brother Bias a share in the royal 
power. Argos thus, according to the legend, had three kings at 
once, Anaxagoras, Melampus, and Bias, an arrangement which lasted 
for several generations [Pausan. 2, 6, 6; 4, 34, 4]- 


BoEOTARCHAE, the, c. 15. 


The members of the council of the Boeotian league, which met 
at Koronea at the annual national festival, the Panboeotia. The 
Boeotarchs, whose numbers apparently varied according to those of 
the free towns which at different periods made up the league, met 
also at other times, and with the advice of four senates (of the con- 
stitution of which we know nothing, see Thucyd. 5, 37—8) decided 
on matters of national importance, such as that of peace or war. 
These commissioners also at times served actively in the field when 
there was a question affecting the interests of the league, as for 
instance when Plataea in B.C. 431 was to be punished for deserting 
the league and joining Athens [Thucyd. 2, 2, 1], and at the battle of 
Delium, where all the Boeotian towns were represented, and where 
their numbers are said to have been eleven [Thucyd. 4, 91]. See also 
Grote, Hist. of Greece, part 11. ch. 23 and Hermann’s Political An- 
tiguities, §§ 179—180; and Boeckh in C. /. G, vol. I. p. 726 sq. 


BoEOTIA, cc. 6, 7, 17, 24. 


Boeotia, in which most of the events recorded in this book took 
place, was the district immediately to the north of Attica, bounded 
on the south-west by that part of the Korinthian Gulf called the 
mare Alcyonium, on the north and north-east by the territory of the 
Opuntian Locrians and the Euripos, and on the west by Phokis. Be- 
tween it and Attica lay the mountain range of Kithaeron and Parnes, 
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which'was crossed by two passes, one called Dryoskephalae (q.v.), 
leading from Eleusis by Eleutherae, and Hysiae to Plataea, and another 
from Athens by Phyle (on Mt Parnes) into the valley of the Asopos 
and direct to Thebes. Extending from sea to sea it barred the way 
into Attica and the Peloponnese, and being also suited by its plains 
for military evolutions was often the scene of campaigns. Itis divided 
geographically into two districts, the northern one containing two 
wide plains, those of Orchomenos and Thebes, but completely sur- 
rounded by mountains; the other, or southern Boeotia, containing 
the long and sometimes wide valley of the Asopos. It was this latter 
district which Mardonius chose for his fighting ground, both because 
the valley was suitable for cavalry, and because the city of Thebes 
offered him safe and convenient quarters. Politically Boeotia was a 
somewhat loose confederacy of free towns, which varied in number 
at different times. Nine towns are known as belonging to the con- 
federacy, viz. Thebes, Orchomenos, Lebadea, Koronea, Kopae, Hali- 
artus, ‘Thespiae, Tanagra, Anthedon. Of these Orchomenos in 
Homeric times seems to have been far the most important, but for 
a long while before the Persian war Thebes had been the leading 
state. These states were free, according to the Hellenic custom, but 
for certain purposes they were under the control of deputies (see 
Boeotarchs) elected by each state, who were again controlled by con- 
sultative senates. 


BOEOTIANS, the, cc. 2, 31, 39, 46—7, 67—8. 


The Boeotians were a mixed race. Aeolian Hellenes had emi- 
grated from Thessaly and settled there, partly absorbing the earlier 
Pelasgic inhabitants; and in Thebes there had also been a Phoenikian 
colony called Kadmeians, whose name still survived in the citadel of 
Thebes, the Kadmeia. Not only therefore were they divided in race 
from the people of Attica and the Peloponnese, but against the 
former they were embittered by the feuds which always sprung up 
between conterminous Greek states, the especial object of contest 
in their case being generally the possession of Oropos, which com- 
manded the eastern and easiest road from Attica to the north, as 
well as Oenoe and Hysiae commanding the pass of Dryoskephalae. 
They and the Chalkidians of Euboea had in B.C. 506 joined Kleomenes 
of Sparta in ravaging Attica in the interest of the expelled Hippias 
[5, 74], and had subsequently helped to protect the Chalkidians 
against the consequent Athenian vengeance [ib. 77]; and this enmity 
to Athens in a great measure accounted for the eagerness with which 
they as a nation medized. Yet there seems to have been a consider- 
able party of loyalists even at Thebes; and at Thermopylae there 
were 700 Thespians and 400 Thebans serving in the army of Leo- 
nidas [7, 202]. Observe that Herodotos means by ‘Boeotians’ not 
the inhabitants of any one town, but generally either the army or 
commissioners acting under the authority of the central committee 
of Boeotarchs. At a later period of history Thebes attempted to 
arrogate to herself the entire authority of Boeotia, and to describe 
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her citizens not as Thebans but as Boeotians [see Hicks, Greek 
Lnscriptions, p. 123]. 


BYZANTIUM, c. 89. 


A colony of Megara on the site of the modern Constantinople, 
founded in B.c. 657 [4, 144]. It was reduced to submission by 
the Ionian confederates in B.C. 503 [5, 103], and shared in their 
reduction to Persian dependence when the Ionian revolt was put 
down. It was therefore now in Persian hands, and remained so 
until it was besieged and taken by Pausanias in 478 B.C. [Thucyd. 
1, 94]. On the formation of the confederacy of Delos it was among 
the subject allies, and especially valuable to Athens as commanding 
the passage of the corn ships from the Pontus. It revolted during the 
Samian war B.C. 440, but submitted on the fall of Samos [id. 1, rr5—7]. 
In B.C. 410 it was closed to the Athenians by a fleet of Peloponnesian 
ships [Xen. /e//. 1, 1, 36], and received a Spartan garrison and 
Harmost; but it was in the second year from that again restored to 
Athens by Alkibiades after his brilliant victory of Kyzikus, being be- 
trayed to him after a long and painful siege [ib. 1, 3, 14—20]. 
Again in B.C. 405 it was surrendered to the Spartans under Lysander 
[ib. 2, 21]; and after suffering from Philip of Macedon, the Gauls, 
and the Emperor Severus, it was finally refounded as New Rome by 
Constantine in A.D. 330, and remained an imperial city until its 
capture by the Turks in A.D. 1453. 


CHALKIDIANS, the, cc. 28, 31- 


The inhabitants of Chalkis in Euboea. Chalkis (mod. £770) 
on the Euripos, where the channel is divided by a rock which now 
forms a central pier for the bridge uniting Euboea with the 
continent, was a flourishing commercial town which had sent 
colonies in very ancient times to Sicily and Italy and the north of 
Greece. ‘The oldest Hellenic colony in Italy was from Chalkis, viz. 
Kumae, and the Chalkidian colonies in Sicily, Naxos and Zancle 
(Messina), had in their turn been the source of four other flourishing 
Sicilian towns. It was early a rival and opponent of Athens, and in 
B.C. 506, after taking part in the confederacy formed by Kleomenes 
against Athens, the Athenians conquered it and divided part of its 
territory among 4000 lot-holders or Kleruchs [V. 77]. 


CHILEOS, ¢. 9g. 
A man of Tegea, who appears to have resided at Sparta and to 
have had great influence there. 


Datum, or DATOS, c. 75. 


A town in Thrace on the eastern arm of the Strymonic gulf, 
opposite the island of Thasos. It was situated in a rich agricul- 
tural district which contained productive gold-mines also; and was 
possessed of a good harbour and dockyards. It was so wealthy that 
Adrov aya0av became a proverb for prosperity. See Seagros. 


S. H. 1X, II 
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DEKELEA, CC. 15, 73+ 


A strongly situated village and deme, 12 miles to the N.E. of 
Athens, commanding the eastern pass over Parnes, as Phyle com- 
manded the western. It was therefore of great importance to 
Athens as controlling the road from Oropos, by which much of the 
imports from the north were brought to avoid the risky voyage 
round Sunium. The site is occupied by the modern village of 
Tatoi, and from it a view of Athens and the harbour of the Peiraeus 
is commanded; for when in 411—10 Agis, king of Sparta, occupied 
it he could see the corn ships sailing into the harbour [Xen. Add. 1, 
I, 35]. It was one of the 12 original cantons believed to have been 
united under one government by Theseus. 


DEKELUS, c. 73. 
The mythical founder of Dekelea. 


DELPHI, Cc. 33, 42, 81. 


Delphi, the seat of the famous oracle of Apollo, was in a religious 
sense the centre of Greece. To it men from all parts of Greece, and 
indeed of the known world, came to consult the Oracle on every 
imaginable difficulty, great or small. The answers of the Pythian 
priestess were regarded with the greatest respect, and often decided 
the policy of a state, and the question of peace or war. The care 
of the temple was the joint business of the Phokian league, and 
the claim of the Delphians to the exclusive custody of it, supported’ 
as they were in that claim by Sparta, led to a war in which the 
Athenians finally restored the privilege to the Phokian league 
[Thucyd. 1, 112]. This was about B.c. 449, but there had more 
than a hundred years before (B.c. 595—585) been a more serious 
‘Sacred War’ brought on by the greed of the people of Kirrha, the 
port of Delphi, in levying heavy exactions on visitors to the shrine, 
and which ended in the destruction of Kirrha [Plut. So/. x1.]. So 
important did the Greeks consider free access to this sacred place. 
Its freedom and invyiolability was the special business of the 
Amphictyonic League, which met there and at Thermopylae alter- 
nately. The splendid temple standing at the time of the Persian 
invasion was a comparatively recent erection; the more ancient 
building was burnt in B.C. 548, and the new one was built by 
the Alkmaeonidae, who went beyond their contract in facing the 
entire exterior with Parian marble. After the victory of Thermopylae 
one of the columns of the Persian army advanced upon Delphi. 
The inhabitants sent their wives and children over to Achaia, while 
the men took refuge on the heights of Parnassos or in the Korykian 
cave; and according to the story in Herodotos [8, 36—7] the god 
himself preserved his temple by various prodigies. The Persian 
army was terror stricken by a storm of thunder and lightning, and 
by huge masses of rock which rolled down upon them from the 
mountain. The town of Delphi stood in a kind of natural amphi- 
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theatre to the S. of the sloping foot of a precipitous two-headed 
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cliff which terminates the range of Parnassos, The valley is watered 
by the river Pleistos flowing to the S.W. into the Krissaean gulf. 
The name of the town in the Homeric poem is Pytho (IIv@w), hence 
the ‘Pythian games’, and the ‘ Pythia’, i.e. the priestess who delivered 
the oracles. 


DEMETER, cc. 57, 65, 69. 


The most venerable of the goddesses in the Greek mythology. 
She was the daughter of Kronos and represented mystically the 
secret powers and operations of nature. She had temples—always 
of a peculiarly sacred and inviolable character—in many places in 
Greece; but the chief seat of her worship and the most frequented 
of the mysteries celebrated in her honour were at Eleusis, the spot 
where according to the legend she first tasted food in her sorrowful 
search for her daughter Persephone. Her temples were usually 
built in some solitary place at some distance from a town [templum 
vetustum desertae Cereris, Verg. Aen. 2, 714]. Thus the scene of 
the battle of Plataea is near her sacred enclosure, about a mile from 
Plataea itself, and the battle of Mykale fought on the same day was 
near a temple of Demeter also, on a lonely part of the promontory of 
Mykale [Her. 9, 97, ror]. 


DIONYSOPHANES, c. 84. 


A man of Ephesos, who buried, or claimed to have buried, the 
body of Mardonius after the battle of Plataea. The tomb believed 
to be that of Mardonius was seen by the traveller Pausanias (2nd 
cent. A.D.), but the actual person who buried Mardonius seems to 
have been uncertain, and his son Artontes rewarded other Ionians 
besides Dionysophanes [Paus. 9, 2, 2]. 


DIPAEA, Cc. 35. 


A town in the district of Maenalia in Arkadia; it was one of the 
40 townships which in 370 B.C. were deserted to supply inhabitants 
for Megalopolis, the new capital of the Arkadian confederation [Paus. 


Bary BB By ares YE 
DORIEUS, c. Io. 


The father of Euryanax, the joint commander of the Peloponne- 
sian army with Pausanias, and a member of the Royal family. 
Leonidas had an elder brother of this name [see ANAXANDRIDAS 
and PAUSANIAS], whose son, if legitimate, would have succeeded 
to the Throne at Sparta at the death of Kleomenes before his 
uncle Leonidas. We must therefore suppose either that Euryanax 
was not legitimate, or that this Dorieus is some other most distant 
relative of the same family, which the expression ‘of the same family’ 
seems to favour. Stein supposes that Dorieus son of Anaxandridas 
was meant, and that he had forfeited the right of succession for his 
son by his residence abroad, or had surrendered it [5, 46.] 
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DRYOSKEPHALAE, C. 39. 


‘The Oak-heads’, a pass also called the ‘Three Heads’ over Mt 
Kithaeron, from Attica to Boeotia. . Through it went two roads, one 
from Eleusis to Plataea, passing by Oenoe and Eleutherae; another, 
to the west of this, from Megara by Aegosthenae (where it joined the 
road from Korinth) to Plataea and Thebes. 


ECHEMOS, c. 26. 


A king of Tegea who according to the legend stood forth as 
champion of the inhabitants of the Peloponnese against Hyllus, the 
leader of the Dorian invaders, and killed him. In other versions of 
the legend he is called son of Aéropos and grandson of Cepheus 
[Paus. 8, 5, 1]. 


EDONIANS, the, c. 75. 


A Thracian tribe inhabiting a district of Makedonia between the 
rivers Strymon and Nestos, into which they had been driven from 
the more westerly province of Mygdonia [Thucyd. 2, 99, 3]. 


EEROpPOS or AEROPOS, c. 26, 


Father of Echemos (q. v.). According to the legends of Tegea 
he was the son of Aérope, daughter of Cepheus and the god Ares 
[Paus. 8, 44, 6]. 


EGYPTIANS, the, c. 32+ 


The Egyptians, whose civil, religious, and military organisation 
was the most ancient of any known to the Greeks, and from whom 
many of the institutions of Greece were traced, had been conquered 
by the Persians under Cambyses B.c. 525 [Her. 3, 10 sq.]; had 
rebelled against the Persians in the reign of Darius B.c. 486 [id. 7, 1 
—rg], and had thus prevented him from renewing his attack upon 
Greece; being again subdued by Xerxes they, like the rest of the 
subject states, furnished a contingent to the Grand Army [id. 7, 25, 
89], and their 200 ships did conspicuous service at Artemisium [id. 


7) 17]. 
ELEANS, the, c. 77. 


The inhabitants of Elis, the north-western province of the Pe- 
loponnesos. The Eleans are chiefly prominent in Greek history 
from the fact of their having the management of the Olympic games, 
held within their borders in the valley of the Alpheus. As they are 
not mentioned in ch. 28 among the nations forming part of the 
Great Army as drawn up near the fountain Gargaphia, it seems pro- 
bable that they had been prevented from descending from Kithaeron 
into the valley of the Asopos by the Persian cavalry [see chs. 38— 
40], and that they were not among those who retreated contrary to 
orders to the Heraeum (ch. 52). Accordingly their name was found 
inscribed on the pedestal of Zeus at Olympia. Pausan. 5, 23, 2+ 
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ELEUSIS, Cc. 19, 27, 57- 


Eleusis, situated on a bay called by the same name, was about 
11 miles from Athens, from which it was approached by the Sacred 
Way. It is opposite Salamis and at the mouth of the western branch 
of the Kephissos. It is moreover on the road leading from the Pe- 
loponnese by Megara into Attica, and was accordingly a natural 
rendezvous for the Peloponnesian troops and the Athenians who 
crossed to it from their retreat in Salamis. It is moreover the natural 
starting place for the pass of Dryoskephalae into Boeotia. It was 
famous throughout Greece, and a place of especial sanctity in the 
eyes of the Athenians, from the celebration of the mysteries in its 
great temple of Demeter (q. v.), to which the citizens of Athens 
yearly went in solemn procession. 


ENCHELEANS, the, c. 43. 


A people of Illyria, north of Epidamnos, who, according to the 
legend, invited Kadmos to lead them in battle against the other 
Illyrians. Kadmos conquered, and became king of Illyria; and 
afterwards Jed them against Delphi and plundered the temple, but 
was overwhelmed with disasters on his return. 


EPHESOS, c. 84. 


On the coast of Lydia at the mouth of the river Cayster. It was 
the most important of the twelve Ionian cities who joined in the 
yearly festival at the Panionium, a place and temple on the promon- 
tory of Mykale. The feast was called the Panionia, and the temple 
was dedicated to Poseidon [1, 142, 148]. This feast was after- 
wards transferred to Ephesos and called the Ephesia [Thucyd. 3, 
104, 6]. Ephesos at the time of the battle of Plataea was, like the 
rest of Ionia, under the power of Persia. 


EPuors, the, c. 76. 


Five magistrates at Sparta, instituted according to Herodotos (r1, 
65) and Xenophon (Ref. Lac. 8 § 3) by Lycurgus, were originally 
intended, as their name imports, to watch over (€popav) the laws and 
see that they were observed by the Kings and people alike. Every 
month the Kings swore to govern according to the laws, and the 
Ephors to support the royal authority as long as they did so. Gra- 
dually these five magistrates (who, according to Miiller’s theory, 
were originally mere inspectors of the market) got all political power 
into their hands, could summon the Kings before their Court, censure 
and fine them, and in fact were the real governors of the State. 
They were elected annually by the whole body of full citizens. 


EPIDAURIANS, the, cc. 28, 31. 


The inhabitants of Epidauros, a town on the coast of Argolis 
opposite the island of Aegina, which it had originally colonised 
[8. 46] and retained more closely under its pewer than was usually 
the case with colonies [id. 5, 83]. Epidauros, the inhabitants 
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of which were Dorians, was noted for its temple and worship of 
Aesculapius, and for the celebration of certain orgies or mysteries 
of which Herodotos says ‘it is not lawful to speak.’ It sent 8 ships 
to Artemisium (id. 8, 1). 


ERETRIANS, the, cc. 28, 31. 


The inhabitants of Eretriain Euboea. They had assisted Miletos 
in the Ionic revolt [B.c. 501] with 5 triremes in return for assist- 
ance received from Miletos in some quarrel with Chalkis [5, 99]: 
for this they were made a special object of attack by Dates and 
Artaphernes in B.C. 449, who took the town and carried off all the 
inhabitants they could catch to Susa, where they were received 
kindly by Darius and settled in a district called Ardericca, about 
35 miles from Susa; and there they remained for some generations. 
But though the town was thus depopulated, a considerable number 
of the inhabitants escaped falling into the hands of the Persians 
by taking refuge in the mountains in the centre of Euboea [6, 
roo—120]. These people must have returned after the defeat of 
the Persians at Marathon and restored the prosperity of their town. 
For besides supplying 600 hoplites at Plataea, they had sent seven 
triremes to Artemisium and Salamis [8, 46]. 


ERYTHRAE, Cc. 15, 19, 25+ 


A village lying on the lower slopes of Mt Kithaeron and on the 
southern or right bank of the Asopos. It is generally mentioned 
in connexion with Hysiae [Eur. Bacch. 751], but c. 25 shews that 
it was to the east of Hysiae and on somewhat higher ground. It was 
some distance to the right of the direct road from Eleusis to Plataea 
(by the pass of Dryoskephalae) by which the Greeks had come, but 
they apparently diverged from that route in order to keep on the high 
ground. It was ina very fertile district, and especially noted for 
its bread,—good reasons for making it head quarters. 


EURYANAX, CC. I0, 53, 55+ 

A son of Dorieus (q. v.) and connexion of Pausanias, with whom 
he had the joint command of the Peloponnesian army. 
EURYBATES, C. 75- 


A famous athlete of Argos, who won the Pentathlum at the 
Nemean games, and who volunteered to serve in the defence of 
Aegina when attacked by the Athenians in B.c. 491. In the course 
of the campaign he challenged several of the enemy to single com- 
bat, and after killing them, was finally killed by Sophanes [6, 92]. 


EuRYPYLUS, c. 58. 
A prince of Larissa, brother of Thorax (q- v.). 
EURYSTHEUS, cc. 26, 27. 


King of Tiryns, son of Sthenelos, and grandson of Perseus, whom 
Hercules in accordance with the order of the Oracle served for 
twelve years. 
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EUTYCHIDES, c. 73. 
A man of the deme Dekelea, father of Sophanes (q. v.). 


GARGAPHIA, Cc. 25, 49, 52. 

A fountain on the right of the road from Plataea to Thebes, 
about a mile to the east of Plataea, near which was the Second 
position of the Greek army at Plataea. According to Pausanias, 
the traveller, after its destruction by the Persians, it was subsequently 
restored by the Plataeans [Paus. 9, 4, 3]- 


GLAUCON, ¢. 75. 

An Athenian, father of Leagros. This Leagros also had a son 
called Glaucon, whom we hear of as in command of an Athenian 
squadron about B.C. 433 [Thucyd. 1, 51, 4]. 


GLISAS, c. 43. 

An ancient town of Boeotia, of which the exact site is now un- 
certain. It is mentioned in the catalogue of those Boeotian towns 
which contributed together 50 ships against Troy (Il. 2, 504), and 
Pausanias describes, what were even in his time its ruins, as about 
seven furlongs from Teumesus, on the left of the road from Thebes 
to Chalkis at the foot of Mt Hypatus [Paus. 9, 19, 2]- 


GOBRYAS, c. 4I. 


The father of Mardonius. He was one of the three original 
conspirators who put the false Smerdis (pretending to be Smerdis, 
son of Kyros) to death, and eventually gave the kingdom to Darius 
(3, 70, 71, 78, 87). Darius, before he became king, had married 
a daughter of Gobryas, and Gobryas had married a sister of Darius, 
by whom he was father of Mardonius (7, 5). He accompanied 
Darius on his expedition into Scythia, and advised the retreat which 
Darius was compelled to make [7, 133—4]. 


HIARMOKYDES, c. 17. 
The leader of the thousand Phokian troops who joined Mar- 
donius at Thebes before the battle of Plataea. 


HAGIAS, c. 33. 

A brother of Tisamenos of Elis (q. v.) and a member of the 
Mantic family of the Klytiadae (q.v.). Both brothers were admitted 
to citizenship at Sparta, and remained there practising their art, 
for a grandson of Tisamenos was acting as A/anizs in the Spartan 
army at the time of the battle of Aegospotami [Paus. 3, I1, 5]. 


HEGESISTRATOS, cc. 37, 41. 


A Seer of Elis, one of the Mantic family of Telliadae (q. v.), 
who served as AZantis in the army of Mardonius. He appears to 
have escaped after Plataea to the island of Zakynthos, which being 
inhabited by Achaeans was hostile to Sparta. The occasion on 
which he was then caught and put to death we do not learn; the 
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first Spartan expedition to Zakynthus of which we know was 49 
years after this in B.c. 430 [Thucyd. 2, 66]. 


HEGETORIDAS, c. 76. 

A native of the island of Kos, and son of Antagoras (q.v). He 
was a man of high position in the island (dv7p ov diogos, Paus. 
35 4 7) 

HELEN, c. 73. 


Daughter of Tyndareus and Leda, sister of Klytemnestra, and of 
Kastor and Pollux. ‘The legend of her early abduction from Sparta 
by Pirithoos and Theseus, her concealment at Aphidnae in Attica, 
and her recovery by her brothers, was among the marvels in the 
history of the life of Theseus, but is not mentioned in Homer, nor 
by any writers earlier than Herodotos. 


HELLAS. - HELLENES, the,-cc. 1, 2, 7, etc. 


Herodotos uses Hellas in the widest sense of all places occupied 
by Hellenes, i.e. those who are united by a common descent and 
language as opposed to Barbari; thus Ephesos in Asia Minor is 
with Herodotos in Hellas [1, 92]; and the Greek cities in Sicily 
are no less included [7, 157]. 


HELLESPONT, the, cc. 5, 66. 


The narrow strait (varying from 1 to 3 miles) now called the 
Dardanelles, between the Thracian Chersonese and the coast of Asia, 
It was lined with Greek colonies, at this time wholly in the hands 
of Persia. Xerxes had crossed it by a double bridge of boats, 
which the Greeks found broken down, when after the battle of 
Mykale (fought on the same day as that at Plataea) they proceeded 
to the Hellespont. It was of great importance to the Greeks to 
have the Hellespont open, as there was a large corn trade with the 
coasts of the Black Sea, and it is principally at the Hellespont 
and its neighbourhood that the subsequent part of the Persian war 
centres. 


HELOTS, the, cc. 10, 28—9, So, 85 [E!Awres]. 


The Helots occupied in Laconia a position in several respects 
like that of the villeins in England. They were praedial slaves 
attached to certain ‘lots’ of land, each paying a large proportion of 
the produce (according to some authorities Aa//) to the Spartan who 
owned the lot. Certain of them also rendered personal service, both 
in the city and on military expeditions, to their master. Still they 
were also in a sense public and not personal slaves: they could not 
be sold out of the country, nor probably even transferred from one 
‘lot’ of land to another; and in certain circumstances they could 
obtain freedom, freedom that is to live where they chose (which was 
what Parliament attempted to control in the Statute of Labourers in 
the time of Edward III.), though they did not at once become 
citizens. In the army they served as light armed troops, and one or 
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more was attached to each Spartan hoplite. In the army of 
Plataea each hoplite had seven allotted to him (or perhaps 
Herodotos only means that they served in that proportion); at 
Thermopylae it seems that each Spartan had at least one Helot 
as his squire or Oepawv [7, 229]. The origin of the name ac- 
cording to some was from the town Helos on the Laconic gulf, 
the Achaean inhabitants of which had offered a desperate resistance 
to the conquering Dorians and were therefore reduced to this 
condition. Another and more probable account is that which 
derives the word from the root é\- [which appears in ef\ov] and 
gives the general meaning of ‘the Captives’. (See Miiller’s Dorians, 
vol. 2, ch: 3.) 


HERAKLIDAE, the, cc. 26, 33. 

The descendants of Hercules. The legend (much varied in 
different accounts) was that on the death of Hercules his sons were 
expelled from Argos by the usurper Eurystheus. They took refuge 
with the Dorians living near Parnassos, and induced them to invade 
the Peloponnese under the leadership of Hyllos the son of Hercules. 
Thus the ‘return of the Heraklidae’ was the legendary name for the 
incursion of the Dorian tribes which at some period before 800 B.C. 
overran and conquered the Peloponnese, with the exception of 
Arkadia and Achaia. The two royal families of Sparta traced their 
descent from Hercules thus: 


Hercules 
asht6s 
Cleodaeos 
Aristomachos 


Aristodemos 


a 
Eurystheus Procles. 


The two last being twins, both ruled, and their respective heirs 
after them. 


HERAEUM, the, cc. 52, 61, 69. 


The temple of Heré, of which there were many in Greece, 
especially among Dorian tribes. The temple of Heré at Plataea, 
which is the one alluded to in these chapters, seems to have been 
built on an elevated platform to the north of the town, which was 
itself built at the foot of a steep and rugged slope of the chain of 
Kithaeron. It was apparently close to the road to Thebes, for when 
the Thebans destroyed the town in B.C. 427 they built an Inn (kara- 
7ywycov) with the materials close to the Heraeum, which would be for 
the convenience of travellers over the mountain pass to Thebes 
[Thucyd. 3, 68, 4]. 
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HERMIONE, cc. 28, 31. 


A town on the S. E. coast of Argolis, on a gulf to which it gives 
aname. It was one of the three towns (the others being Halice 
and Asine) inhabited by Dryopians, that is by a Pelasgic race 
formerly living in the valley of the Spercheios N. of Mt Aeta, and 
who being expelled by their neighbours the Dorians migrated into 
the Peloponnese [1, 56; 8, 31. 73], while some of them also joined 
the Ionian emigration into Asia [1, 146]. Hermione furnished 
three triremes at Salamis [8, 43]. 


HERMOTYBIANS, the, c. 32. 


A division of one of the seven castes or classes of the Egyptians, 
that of the warriors. Those which came from certain 7 cantons 
were called Hermotybians, those from 12 other cantons Kalasirians 
(q.v-). ‘Their number, when most numerous, is a hundred and 
sixty thousand. None of them ever practises a trade, but all are 
given wholly to war’ [Her. 2, 165]. 


HERPYS, c. 38. 
A Theban, father of Timagenidas, who was one of the Medizing 
faction of Thebes. 


HIERONYMOS, ¢. 33. 


An athlete of Andros, who beat Tisamenos in three out of 
the five contests of the Pentathlum at the Olympic games.  Tisa- 
menos won the running and leaping, but lost the discus, javelin 
throwing and wrestling. There was a statue of Hieronymos at 
Olympia in the time of Pausanias [Paus. 3, 11, 6; 6, 14, 13]. See 
note on map’ év wd\aioua for the different accounts of this contest. 


HIPPOMACHOS, c. 38. 


A native of the island of Leukas, who acted as AZantis or Seer 
to those Greeks who served in the army of Mardonius, though his 
own countrymen sent a contingent to the Greek army (vid. c, 28). 


HYAKINTHIA, the, cc. 7, Io. 


A festival celebrated at Amyklae, on the Eurotas, a few miles 
S. of Sparta. It took place in the Spartan month Hekatombeus 
(June—July), and was originally a mournful rite, a lamentation over 
the youth Hyakinthus accidentally killed by Apollo; and thence, 
from the idea of mourning for the death of the spring flowers, it 
became a general mourning for death. The Spartans as well as 
the actual inhabitants of Amyklae made the greatest point of being 
present whatever they were doing or wherever they happened to 
be, ‘‘whether they are on a warlike expedition, or for whatever 
reason abroad, they always go to it” [Xen. Hed/. 4,5, 11]. The 
temple of Apollo at Amyklae round which this festival centred was 
to Sparta what the temple of Athene was to Athens, and the 
Hyakinthia to the Spartans what the Dionysia were to the Athe- 
nians [Thucyd. 5, 23, 5]. 
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HYLLOs, cc. 2, 6. 

Son of Hercules, who led the Heraklidae (q. v.) back to the 
Peloponnese. He was killed by Echemos of Tegea. His mother 
was said by some to be Melite (Apollon. Rhod. 4, 538), by others 
Omphale (Paus. 1, 35, 8), and by others Deianeira (Sophocles 
Trach. 56; Apollod. 2, 7, 7, 11). 


HYSIAE, Cc. 15, 25. 

A village on the N. slopes of Kithaeron nearer Plataea than 
Erythrae (q. v.), through which a road from Thebes to Athens 
passed which joined the pass over Kithaeron from Plataea to Eleusis 
(see Thucyd. 3, 24, 2). 


IAMIDAE, the, c. 33. 


A family of Elis in which the Mantic or Augural art was he- 
reditary. They were descended from a common ancestor Iamus, 
said to be a son of Apollo by the nymph Evadna [Paus. 6, 2, 3; 
Pind. Olymp. V1. 30-5]. One member of the family had accom- 
panied the colonists from Korinth to found Syracuse, and his 
descendant Agesias won the mule-chariot race at Olympia in B.C. 
468, and was celebrated by Pindar in his sixth Olympian ode. 
This family had the especial direction of the worship of Zeus at 
Olympia, and many of its members are found practising the Mantic 
art in Doric states in various parts of Greece, Hellenic Sicily, and 
Italy [5, 44]. In Sparta they were held in particular honour, and 
had there a family tomb [Paus. 3, 12, 8]. 


ILLYRIANS, the, c. 31. 


The inhabitants of Illyris [Lat. Illyricum], a large tract of 
country lying along the east coast of the Adriatic between Istria 
in the N. and Epirus on the S., comprehending the modern Dal- 
matia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, with parts of Croatia, Bosnia 
and Albania. Its inhabitants were barbarians of a race different 
from the people of Thrace or Epiros, and were little known at the 
time of Herodotos. They are supposed to be the ancestors of the 
modern Albanians, and a tribe of them called Eneti (Her. 1. 196) 
are the origin of the Venetz. See also ENCHELEANS. 


INDIANS, the, c. 31. 


‘The Indians included within the Empire of Darius were 
probably the inhabitants of the Punjaub, together with those of 
the lower valley of the Indus, the country known now as Scinde.” 
Rawlinson. They were made into a Satrapy—the twentieth—by 
Darius, and paid a tribute of 360 talents in gold dust [3, 94]. 


IONIANS, the, c. 26. 

Those of the Hellenic settlers in Greece who according to the 
myth were descended from Ion, son of Xuthos, the third son of 
Hellen. They appear first to have settled in the northern district 
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of the Peloponnese, afterwards called Achaia [Her. vil. 94] and in 
Attica and Euboea. Athens was- regarded (though without any 
certain historical basis) as the wyrpémods of the Ionian states, which 
were established in various parts of Greece. The most numerous 
and flourishing were those in Asia Minor, such as Ephesos and 
Miletos; and when Herodotus speaks of ‘the Ionians’ he usually 
means these Asiatic states between the river Hermos on the north 
and the district of Miletos on the south. They consisted of twelve 
states, viz. Miletos, Myos, Priene, 2 Carza; Ephesos, Colophon, 
Lebedos, Teos, Klazomenae, Phokaea, Erythra, 77 Lydéa; and 
two islands, Samos and Chios, who signalised their connexion by 
a yearly meeting at the Pan-Ionium, near the temple of Poseidon 
on the promontory of Mykale, or at a later period at Ephesos [see 
Her. 1, 142; Thucyd. 3, 104]. 

ISLAND, the, c. 51. 


A spot so called, though really a peninsula, formed by the con- 
fluence of some small streams flowing from the slope of Kithaeron 
into the Oéroé, about a mile to the west (i.e. nearer to the town of 
Plataea) of the second position of the Greeks. 

ISTHMUS, the, cc. 7, 8, 12—3, 13, 15, 19, 27. 

The Isthmus of Korinth is called the Isthmus by Herodotus 
and Thucydides; when any other is meant it is distinguished by 
some explanatory word as Ila\djv7s, Xepoovnoov, or the like. It is 
about 5 miles broad. We hear of ships being dragged across at 
times [Thucyd. 3, 15], and in later times a regular tramway was made 
for this purpose called a dzolcos [dtodKds, Strab. 8, 2], and Nero 
even began a canal (Lucian, /Vero). At the time of the Persian war 
the Greeks of the Peloponnese looked to the Isthmus as their chief 
protection because it was passed by difficult roads, and it admitted 
of being effectually blocked by artificial means. 


ITHOME, c¢. 35. 


A high and abrupt mountain in the centre of Messenia, on which 
the revolted Helots encamped in B.c. 461. About a hundred years 
later it became the Acropolis of the new town Messene. It was so 
strong that Demetrios of Pharos said that to possess it and Korinth 
was like holding the two horns ot a bull,—such complete control 
would it give over the Peloponnese (Strab. 8, 4). 


KADMEIANS, the, c. 27. 

The poetical or mythical name for the Thebans, deduced from 
the legend of an immigration of Phoenikians or Egyptians under 
Kadmos, who was said to have brought with him the Alphabet, the 
worship of Dionysos, and other arts. According to Thucydides 
[1, 12] the whole of Boeotia was anciently called Kadmeis. 
KALASIRIES, the, c. 32. 


A division of one of the seven castes or classes of the Egyptians, 
that of the warriors. Those which came from certain 12 cantons 
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were called Kalasiries, those from 7 other cantons Hermotybians. 
The Kalasirians [Klashr] were mostly archers and were 250,000 in 
number [Her. 2, 164—6]. 


KALLICRATES, c. 72, 85. 


A Spartan officer who fell by an arrow just before the battle of 
Plataea. We only know of him from these passages of Herodotos. 


KEPHALLENIA, C. 23. 


The largest island in the Ionian sea, still called Cefallonia 
31m. by 8 to 16m.]. It was a tetrapolis, that is, it was divided 
between four city states, Pale, Kranii, Pronnessos, Same. The 
whole island was in Homer’s time called by the last of these names. 
It was the only island on the west of Greece that contributed 
a contingent to the Greek army on this occasion; as the island 
north of it—Leukas—was the only one that contributed ships to the 
fleet at Salamis. 


KITHAERON, cc. 19, 25, 38—9, 51, 56. 


A range of mountains separating the Megarid and Attica from 
Boeotia. It forms the southern wall of the valley of the Asopos, 
and skirted by a road from Megara to Thespiae leading by Kreusis 
and Aegosthenae round its western foot, forming a narrow ledge 
between it and the sea. It is crossed by the pass of Dryoskephalae 
leading from Eleusis to Hysiae down into the valley of the Asopos ; 
and by another from the Athenian plain which passes over Mount 
Parnes at Phyle and then down the slopes of Kithaeron and across 
the Asopus to Thebes. The range of Kithaeron is ‘savage, cold, 
gloomy and inhospitable’, its precipitous cliffs are crowned with 
dark forests of pine and silver firs, and their sides are hollowed by 
numerous caves. 


KLEADES, c. 85. 
A Plataean, proxenus of Aegina. 


KLEOMBROTOS, cc, 10, 64, 78. 


Kleombrotos, the father of Pausanias, was son of Anaxandridas 
(q.v.) and twin brother of Leonidas. When Leonidas fell at 
Thermopylae leaving one son Pleistarchos, a minor, Kleombrotos 
became regent, but died in the autumn of 479 or spring of 478, 
and was succeeded in the regency by his son Pausanias. 


KLYTIADAE, the, c. 33. 


A family in Elis in which the art of a Mantis or Soothsayer was 
hereditary. Herodotos regards them as a branch of the famous 
Mantic family of the Tamidae (q.v.), but other writers speak of 
them as distinct (Cic. de Div. 1, 41), and as descendants of 
Melampus (q. v.). 
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KorINTHOS, c. 88. KORINTHIANS, the, cc. 28, 31, 69. 


The territory of Korinthos was separated from the Megarid on the 
north by the range of Geraneia, and from Argolis on the south by 
that of Onxeum, ‘the Ass’s back’. The isthmus averages about 
34 miles in breadth, and very little of it is fertile. Corinth itself 
consisted of an acropolis, the Akrokorinthos (r1goo ft.), with a town 
round it enclosed with walls, and joined to its harbour on the 
western coast, Lechaeum, by long walls, like those of Athens, 
extending a little more than a mile. Its port on the east coast, 
Kenchreae, was more than eight miles distant. The position of 
Korinth made it naturally the seat of commerce from early times, 
and in it the art of building ships of war or triremes was first 
practised. Holding also the pass between northern Greece and the 
Peloponnese it had a greater influence in Hellenic politics than the 
character of its rich and luxurious citizens seems to warrant. The 
prevailing element in its population was Dorian, and its inclination 
was therefore generally to side with Sparta rather than Athens. In 
the Persian war it did not play a very dignified or conspicuous part. 
At Salamis its ships were said to have been turned to flight, 
though this was perhaps a later calumny (VIII. 94), and at Plataea 
its soldiers were among those who retreated to the Heraeum and 
returned too late for the battle. Its ships and men however did 
some good service at Mykale (id. 9, 102). The wall which the 
Peloponnesians built across the isthmus, about 8 miles east of the 
town, was often reconstructed afterwards, and remains of one of 
uncertain date can still be traced. Korinth was the mother city of 
many flourishing colonies, Syracuse, Korkyra, Potidaea and others. 


Kos, c. 76. 


An island, about 23 m. long, off the coast of Karia, and opposite 
the peninsula of Halikarnassos. It was rich in vines, and celebrated 
for the manufacture of a fine gauze, and for a school of physicians 
which was settled round its temple of Aesculapios. It was a member 
of the Doric Pentapolis, and like the other Greek states on and near 
the coast of Asia Minor had become tributary to the king of Persia, 
and for some time was ruled by a tyrannus; but had before the 
period of the invasion of Greece obtained a democratic form of 
government by the voluntary resignation of its tyrannus Kadmos 
[vII. 154]. 


LAKEDAEMON, c. 6. 


LAKEDAEMONIANS, the, cc. 7, 11, 14, 19, 28—9Q, 31, 33) 37) 47—% 
52, 58—60, 7°—I, 73: 


The inhabitants of the whole district, Lakedaemon or Lakonia, 
over which the city of Sparta (which contained 8000 men of mili- 
tary age, 7, 234) was supreme. Sometimes the word is used as 
equivalent to ‘Spartans’ as in c. 11, sometimes the two are dis- 
tinguished as in c. 28, and sometimes it is applied to other than 
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the full Spartan citizens, as to the Perioeki in c. 11 ad fin.; some- 
times to all the inhabitants or soldiers of Lakonia as in c. 31, etc. 
The Lakedaemonians exercised supreme influence in the Pelopon- 
nese, though not actual government except in Lakonia and Messenia; 
and it will be seen that when they determined to act against the 
Persians they were followed by most of the principal states in the 
Peloponnese, except Argos which had been long at enmity with them, 


LACHESIS, c. 43- 


The three fates (Motpac), Klotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, were 
the daughters of the Night. Lachesis is she who assigns men their 
lot (A\ayxavw). 


LAMPON, c. 9. 


(1) c. 2x. An Athenian, father of Olympiodoros. 

(2) cc. 783—g. An Aeginetan, son of Pytheas, who distinguished 
himself in an engagement with the Persians just before the three 
days at Artemisium [7, 181]. 


LARISSA, cc. I, 58. 


One of the most important cities of Thessaly, situated on the 
right bank of the R. Peneus. It was the residence of the powerful 
family of the Aleuadae (q. v.). It is still an important town. 


LEAGROS, c. 75. 


An Athenian, son of Glaucon, and father again of a son named 
Glaucon who commanded in a naval battle against Korinth [Thucyd. 
1, 51]. Leagros was in chief command of the expedition to Datum 
(q-. v-) mentioned in the text, and apparently fell with the others 
near Drabeskos [Pausan. 1, 29, 4—5]. This took place about B.c. 
465, and was connected with the first settlement of Amphipolis by 
Kimon. The settlers were nearly entirely destroyed at Drabeskos 
by the Edonian Thracians. See Thucyd. 1, 100; 4, 102, 2. 


LEONIDAS, cc. 10, 64, 78—g. 


King of Sparta from B.c. 491 to B.C. 480. He was a younger 
son of Anaxandridas (q. v.), and succeeded to the kingdom on the 
death of his brother Kleomenes, whose daughter Gorgo he married, 
and by whom when he fell at Thermopylae he lefta young son, Pleistar- 
chos, under the guardianship of his brother Kleombrotos. Kleom- 
brotos died in the same, or early in the next, year and was succeeded 
in the regency and guardianship of Pleistarchos by his son Pausanias 
(q. v.). Leonidas seems to have been fully aware of the hopeless- 
ness of his position at Thermopylae, and to have done his best to 
prevent more Greeks being involved in his disaster than could be 
helped; this unselfishness joined to his singular gallantry has secured 
him the first rank among the patriots of Greece [7, 204—222]. 
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LEPREATS, the, cc. 28, 31. 


The inhabitants of Lepreum (or Lepreos), a town in Elis, in the 
district called Triphylia. They appear to have been Minyan colo- 
nists from Orchomenos in Arkadia, and they maintained their inde- 
pendence for many years after this time, feeling especially averse to 
being included in a confederacy of Elis, and preferring to be reckon- 
ed as Arkadians [Thucyd. 5, 21; Paus. 5, 5, 3]. 


LEUKADIANS, cc. 28, 31, 38. 


The inhabitants of Leukadia (Santa Maura), aconsiderable island 
off the coast of Akarnania, about 20 miles long. Its chief town 
was Leukas, which was a colony from Korinth, and was at the ex- 
treme north of the island, where it is separated from the mainland 
by a very narrow strait. The Leukadians had in the previous year 
sent three ships to Artemisium [8, 45—7]. 


LYKIDAS, c. 5. 


An Athenian, and a member of the Boulé in the year B.c. 481— 
480, of whom nothing is known beyond the story told in the text. 


LOKRIANS, the, c. 31. 

The inhabitants of Lokris, a district on the coast of the Malian 
gulf, separated from Thessaly by the range of C£ta, over which is 
the pass of Thermopylae, and abutting on the west upon Doris and 
Phokis and on the south upon Boeotia. The Lokrians had complied 
with the Persian demand of earth and water [7, 132], but still had 
fought on the Greek side at Artemisium [8, 1] and Thermopylae 
[7, 23]; but after the disaster of Thermopylae they had been com- 
pelled unwillingly to serve in the Persian army. 


LYSIMACHOS, c. 28. 


An Athenian, father of Aristeides (q.v.). He belonged to the 
deme Alopekae, and appears to have been a poor man [Plut. 4”. 1]. 


MAKEDONIA, c. 89. MAKEDONIANS, the, c. 31. MAKEDONIAN, a, 
Cc. 45- 

Makedonia, the most northern district of Greece, was separated 
from Thessaly by the Cambunian range of mountains, and was di- 
vided from Illyricum and Epirus on the west by Mts Scardos and 
Lingon. Though it afterwards, under Philip and his son Alexander, 
became supreme over Greece, it possessed no influence there at 
present, and was scarcely regarded as Hellenic at all. It was in a 
semi-barbaric state, and was being slowly organised by its kings, 
who were, or claimed to be, of Argive descent (see Alexander). 
They had been reduced to subjection to Persia in B.c. 493—2 [Her. 


6, 44). 
MALIANS, the, c. 31. 


The inhabitants of Malis, a district of Thessaly between the 
R. Spercheios and Mt Oetas They had given earth and water to 
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the Persian king [Her. 7, 132], and were now serving in the army of 
Mardonius. Malis was surrounded by mountains, but contained 
wide plains in which the Persian cavalry had been matched success- 
fully with the Thessalian [id. 7, 196—8]. 


MANTINEA, CC. 35, 77- 


A town of Arkadia. Its situation led to its being the scene of 
more important battles than any other town in Greece. In the first 
place it stood in a plain convenient for military evolutions between 
two mountains, Maenalos and Artemisium, and just at the narrowest 
part of the plain; and in the second place it was at the junction of 
four roads leading to Orchomenos, Tegea, Pallantium and Argos. 
The five important battles named from it are (1) between the Lake- 
daemonians under Agis and the Athenians and Argives B.c. 418, 
(2) between the Thebans under Epaminondas and the Spartans 
B.C. 362, (3) between the Spartans and Demetrios Poliorketes 
B.C. 295, (4) between the Spartans and Aratus B.C. 242, (5) between 
the Lakedaemonians and Achaeans under Philopoemen B.C. 207. 
Besides these great battles there were many minor ones fought near 
it, and the town itself was on several occasions taken, destroyed, 
and restored. 


MARATHON, c. 46. 


A plain extending for about six miles along the north-east coast of 
Attica, about 26 miles from Athens, from which it is approached by 
two hilly roads. The plain, which averages two miles in breadth, 
was clothed at either extremity by salt marshes, and was fringed by 
a broad sandy beach. It was the scene of the famous battle between 
the Persians under Dates and Artaphernes and the Athenians under 
Miltiades in B.C. 490. 


MARDONIUS, cc. I, 2, 4, 12, I4—58, I17—20, 24, 31—2, 37—45, 
49> 63—4, 72% 82, 84. 

Son of Gobryas by a sister of Darius, whose daughter Artazostra 
he married. He first appears in Greek history as the agent of 
Darius in B.C. 493 in carrying out a new policy in regard to the 
Tonian states. The Persian government had insisted on the main- 
tenance of the Tyrants in these cities, but Mardonius now established 
democracies in them, apparently with the idea of conciliating Greek 
feeling in favour of the Persian supremacy, a policy so unlike that 
which had generally been pursued by Persia that Herodotos seems 
to expect that his assertion will be disbelieved [6, 43]. Mar- 
donius, however, when pushing on his conquests into Europe sus- 
tained reverses at the hands of the Thracians and was removed 
from his command [6, 45, 94]. We next hear of him as urging 
the reluctant Xerxes to his great expedition against Greece [7, 
5, 9], in which he was one of two commanders-in-chief of the 
land forces [7, 82]. After Salamis he persuaded Xerxes to return 
home, and was left behind with 300,000 men to complete the sub- 
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jugation of Greece. This was now a matter of life and death to him, 
seeing that the attempt had been made by his advice [8, 1too—6]. 
After escorting Xerxes to the Hellespont he wintered in Thessaly 
B.C. 480—479 [8, 113], from which, after consulting the oracles, 
he endeavoured to win over Athens by the agency of Alexander 
of Makedon [8, 133—141], and on the failure of this negociation 
marched once more into Attica and occupied Athens. His subse- 
quent proceedings and death are narrated in the text. 


MASISTIOS, cc. 20, 22, 24—5. 


A Persian cavalry officer, whose name the Greeks altered to 
Makistios, as though from pyxiaros (‘tallest’), because of his gi- 
gantic height. 


MEDES, the, cc. 31, 40, 43—4, 67, 87. 

The Medes were an Aryan people [7, 62], who when first 
heard of inhabited a district south of the Caspian, now called 
Khorassan. Thence they emigrated, and by the middle of the 
7th century B.C. were settled in the country known as Media 
Magna. For a while they were partially or wholly subject to the 
Assyrian monarchy, but after a time they shook off this subjection 
and became the dominant power in Asia, a Median monarchy being 
probably first established about B.c. 635—o by Kyaxares. This 
monarch, about B.C. 624, attacked and took Nineveh. From this 
period the great Assyrian monarchy is divided into two independent 
kingdoms—Medes and Babylonians. The Medes, under Kyaxares, 
subdued the part of Asia ‘beyond the river Halys’ [1, 103] and 
even threatened Asia Minor. ‘The successor of Kyaxares, Astyages, 
was conquered by Kyros at the head of the mountain tribe of the 
Persians. The result was a new combination, and a new monarchy 
overrunning the whole of Asia, conquering Babylon and Lydia, and 
which is sometimes called the Persian Empire, sometimes the Medo- 
Persian. We read in Daniel of the ‘laws of the Medes and Persians’, 
as though that were the official designation. And the Greeks spoke 
of their great enemies as ‘ Medes’ or ‘ Persians’ indifferently, and of 
those Greeks who joined them as ‘Medizing’; but Herodotos clearly 
distinguishes the two people, giving the palm of valour to the 
Persians. 


MEGARA, c. 14. MEGARIANS, the, c. 69. MEGARID, the, c. 14. 


Megara stood on the Saronic gulf, a mile inland, with a harbour 
town of Nisaea to which it had been joined by long walls. It was 
on the road from Athens and Eleusis through the isthmus, and there- 
fore its friendship or neutrality was of great importance to Athens and 
the Peloponnesians. The district belonging to it—the Megarid— 
extended right across the N. of the isthmus and contained a port on 
the Korinthian gulf called Pagae. The Megarians were Ionians, 
but had been at one time under the dominion of the Dorians of 
Korinth. At this time however Megara was independent. Geo- 
graphically it belongs rather to Attica, for the range of Gereneia 
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shuts it off from Korinth and was crossed by three difficult passes ; 
whereas it was open towards Attica, and indeed the greater part 
of it seems once to have been united with Attica politically 


(5, 76]. 
MELAMPUS, ¢. 34- 


A seer, or Afantis, of Pylos, in Elis, who according to the legend 
obtained a third of the royal power of Argos for himself, and another 
third for his brother Bias [q. v.], the remaining third being retained 
by the existing king Anaxagoras. Pausanias [1, 44, 5] mentions a 
temple to Melampus at Aegosthena in Megaris; and he is men- 
tioned in the Odyssey as a wealthy inhabitant of Pylos who 
emigrated to Argos and became king there; but he is there 
represented as driven from Pylos by the tyranny of Neleus [Od. 
XV. 225—255]. 


MESSENIANS, the, c. 64. 


The Messenians were the inhabitants of the S. W. province of 
the Peloponnese, a mountainous district, whose people had for long 
years been at constant feud with their neighbours the Lakedaemonians 
until they were reduced to subjection in the second Messenian war 
(B.c. 685—668). The Messenian war alluded to in the text was 
the war of Sparta against the revolted Helots [B.c. 464—455], 
chiefly consisting of Messenians, who, having been reduced to the 
state of unenfranchised inhabitants of their own country, were al- 
ways ready to strike a blow at their masters. They held out for 
nine years in a stronghold on Mt Ithome, and when they at length 
had to surrender, they were able to stipulate for the safety of their 
lives, and were settled by the Athenians in Naupaktus. 


MOLOEIS, the, c. 57. 


A small stream running down a slope of Mt Kithaeron into the 
Oéroe (q. v.). On its banks or near them was the 3rd position 
occupied by the Spartans, and the scene of the actual fighting in the 
battle of Plataea. 


MURYCHIDES, c. 415. 


A Greek of some town on the Hellespont, employed as 
messenger by Mardonius to convey his proposals to Athens. 


MUSAEUS, c. 43. 


Musaeus, who is generally coupled with Orpheus, was the 
author, or reputed so, of a number of poems, chiefly oracular, 
current as early as B.C. 520. He was said by some to have been 
a Thracian, and by others an Eleusinian; and Pausanias [1, 22, 7] 
mentions a hymn to Demeter as a genuine composition of his. 
He is thus, like Orpheus, connected with the mysteries or secret 
rites of Demeter. Herodotos [7, 6] says that his oracular poems 
were edited by Onomakritos of Athens, who foisted in certain 


oda 
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verses as to the island near Lemnos; and also that his poems con-: 
tained clear prophecies of the battle of Salamis [8, 96]. 


MYKENAE, cc. 27, 28—31. 


Mykenae is reckoned in Homer [//. 2, 569] as the chief city of 
Argolis. But since the heroic times it had fallen in importance ; 
and after the Persian war it and Tiryns were punished for taking 
sides against Persia, contrary to the policy of the rest of Argolis, by 
being left to fall into ruins while their inhabitants were transferred 
to Argos [Paus. 5, 23, 2]. It was built round a hill, on which was 
the Acropolis surrounded by a Cyclopian wall, ie. a wall built of 
huge stones, sometimes 15 feet high, which the Greeks, being 
equally puzzled as ourselves to account for the means of moving 
them, declared to be the work of the giant Cyclopes. Within the 
last few years the ruins of Mykenae have been explored by 
Dr Schliemann, the so-called treasure house of Atreus and tomb of 
Agamemnon opened, and many articles of interest discovered. 


MYSIANS, the, c. 32. 


The people of Mysia, the N.W. district of Asia Minor border- 
ing on the Propontis and Aegean. The part bordering on the 
Propontis and Hellespont was called Mysia Minor, the interior 
with the capital Pergamum was called Mysia Major, while the 
N.W. was called Troas, and in the Persian times Phrygia Minor ; 
the S.W. coast. district was called Aeolis, and the southern 
district on the frontier of Lydia was called Teuthrania. The 
inhabitants were a mixed race which had emigrated at various 
times from Thrace, while a large number of Hellenic colonies 
had settled along the coasts. The Mysians (as distinct from these 
Hellenic settlers) seem to have considered themselves of the same 
race as the Karians [Her. 1, 171]; they were first subdued by 
Kroesos [ib. 1, 28], and after his fall they became tributary to the 
Persians and were included by Darius in the Second Satrapy 
[id. 3, go]. 


NISAEAN HORSES, ¢. 20. 


The Nisaean horses were long famous. The sacred horses of the 
Persian king’s chariot were of this breed, and they were of unusual 
size[Her. 7, 40]. Their name is taken from a plain in Media which 
Rawlinson identifies with that of Ahawar and Alistan near 
Behistunz, in which there is excellent pasture. 


OEROE, the, c. 51. 

A small river in Boeotia flowing into the Korinthian gulf, 
formed by the confluence of two smaller streams descending from 
Mt Kithaeron. The land lying between these two streams is that 
which Herodotos calls ‘the Island,’ and to which Pausanias 
intended to remove from the 2nd Greek position. 
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OtvymPIA, c. 8r. 


Situated on a plain three miles long and one broad in Elis, on the 
N. bank of the Alphaeus at its junction with the R. Kladeos, On 
this plain was the stadium where the contests of the Olympic games 
took place; and in this space were many temples, the largest and 
most important being that of Zeus Olympios founded in 572 B.c. 
and decorated by Pheidias in B.c. 435—3, and in which was his 
colossal statue of Zeus made of ivory and gold. 


OLYMPIODOROS, ¢. 21. 


An Athenian, son of Lampon, an officer in the Athenian con- 
tingent at Plataea. 


ORCHOMENIANS, the, cc. 28, 3¢. 


The inhabitants of Orchomenos in Arkadia, a town a short 
distance N. of Mantinea (q.v.). In the time of Pausanias the site 
of the city had been changed from the top of the hill on which it 
stood to lower ground, though the ancient agora and walls could 
still be traced [Paus. 8, 13, 2]. They had in the previous year 
sent a contingent of 120 men to Thermopylae [7, 202]. 


ORESTEIUM, c. IT. 


A town in a district of Arkadia called Moenalia, sometimes 
written Ovestheium [Thucyd. 5, 64, 3], sométimes Ovesthasium 
[Paus. 8, 3, 2, etc.], on the right of the road from Megalopolis to 
Tegea, and apparently to the left of the road from Sparta to the 
isthmus which passed through Tegea [Paus. 8, 44, 2]. Whether the 
name was really connected with Orestes seems uncertain, but the 
poets assumed that it was so [Eur. Oves¢. 1647], and the remains of 
Orestes were said to have been found in the neighbouring town of 
Tegea [1, 68]. 


PAEONIANS, the, c. 32. 


The inhabitants of a district of Makedonia on the river Strymon. 
They were said to have been colonists from Troy [s5, 13], and 
were an industrious quiet people, who having the misfortune to 
attract the notice of Darius were by his orders transported bodily 
into Asia [s, 15], but enabled by Aristagoras during the Ionic revolt 
to return to Europe [5, 98]. They remained however subject to 
Persia and duly supplied a contingent to the army of Xerxes [7, 113]. 


PALEANS, the, cc. 28, 31. 


The inhabitants of Palé, or Palus, one of the four cities of Kephal- 
lenia (q. v.), and the most important of the four, situated on the 
S. W. extremity of the island. 


PALLENE, c. 28. 


The most western of the three projecting headlands which tcr- 
minate the Chalkidic Peninsula; see Potidaca. 
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PARNASSOS, C. 31. 


A range of mountains in Phokis, rising at its highest point 
(Lykorea) 8000 feet. The range terminates in a double peak above 
Delphi. 


PAUSANIAS, CC. 10, 13, 21, 28, 45—6, 50, 53, 64, 76, 87—82, 88. 
Pausanias, the Spartan commander in the campaign of 479 B.C. 
and commander-in-chief of the Greek forces at Plataea, was of the 
elder royal family—that is of the branch which was descended 
from the elder son of Aristodemos, who was fourth in descent from 
Hercules [see Herac/idae|—and was a cousin of Leonidas, as will be 
seen from the accompanying pedigree [5, 3941; 7, 2043 9, 64]:— 


LEON, ob. B.C. 502. 
ok. 














oo 
(his niece) = ANAXANDRIDAS=a d. of Prinetidos, 
wot En 
H 
I, KLEOMENES, ob, B.C. 495, 
| eae eee 
Gorgo. 
MF. La SP a) 
2. DorIEUS, 3. LEONIDAS=Gorgo, 4. KLEOMBROTOS, 
ob. before B.C, 495. ob, B.C. 480. ob. 479 B.C. 
r= Spell lara 
EURYANAX (?). PLEISTARCHOS, PAUSANIAS, 


ob. B.C. 467-6. 


Upon his death at Thermopylae Leonidas was succeeded by his son 
Pleistarchos, a minor, and his brother Kleombrotos became guardian 
of the young king and regent. Kleombrotos died late in B.C. 480 or 
early in the year 479 B.C. and his son Pausanias then became regent in 
his place and guardian of Pleistarchos. This was his position when 
the Peloponnesian army collected to oppose Mardonius: We have no 
particulars of the life of Pausanias before this date, and his sub- 
sequent history is only casually alluded to by Herodotos [5, 323 8, 
3]. But fuller details are given by Thucydides [1, 94, sq.] and by 
Diodorus Siculus [11, 44—6], and Cornelius Nepos has written a life 
of him founded on what he found in Thucydides. 

The fact seems to have been that the sight of Persian luxury, 
which he at first seemed or pretended to despise [9, 82], presented 
too enticing a contrast to the absurd rigidity of Spartan habits to be 
resisted. ‘This was an influence to which the Spartans yielded more 
easily than the inhabitants of any Greek state. Added to this his 
elation at the victory of Plataea set his thoughts upon securing the 
royal position, which he only held temporarily as guardian of his 
nephew, and extending it into something like a tyranny or despotism 
over all Greek states. The first indication which he gave of this 
vanity was a sentence in the inscription upon the stand of the 
thanksgiving tripod at Delphi ascribing the victory at Plataea to 
himself, which the Spartans caused to be erased (an erasure which 
it is said can now be traced in the stand of twisted serpents existing 
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at Constantinople). Still he was sent out in command of the 
Spartan ships to Byzantium in B.c. 478; from which place however 
enough complaints of his conduct and treasonable correspondence 
with Persia reaehed Sparta to induce the Ephors to recall him. He 
was not on this occasion convicted of treason, but merely censured 
for overbearing behaviour, and superseded by Dorkis. At the end 
of the year the Spartans ceased to take part in the naval resistance 
to Persia, leaving it to the newly-founded confederacy of Delos. 
Pausanias however (B.C. 477) joined the confederate fleet with a 
single ship. There he behaved in an extraordinary manner; he 
assumed the Persian dress, was attended by a body-guard, refused 
to admit Greeks to his presence, dined with eastern magnificence, 
and finally, retiring to Kolonae in the Troad, entered into a directly 
treasonable correspondence with the Persian court. He was said 
also to have married the daughter of the king’s cousin, but 
Herodotes [5, 32] seems to have some doubt of the truth of the 
story. He did not venture, however, to refuse obedience when an 
official despatch arrived from the Ephors ordering him to return 
home. Arrived in Sparta he was thrown into prison, but by some 
means obtained permission to be at large while the Ephors were 
collecting evidence. He employed this interval in tampering with 
the helots, and in keeping up his correspondence with Persia, by 
means of slaves whom he requested should on arrival be put to 
death. He was at last betrayed by one Argilios, who, feeling 
suspicious of the non-return of other messengers, opened a letter 
which he was to carry and found a request for his own death. 
Argilios after communicating with the Ephors took sanctuary at the 
temple of Poseidon at Taenarum. ‘hither Pausanias came to see 
what was wrong; the Ephors were so concealed as to enable them 
to overhear the conversation which ensued, and thus obtained 
evidence. As Pausanias was returning he met the Ephors, and 
suspecting what had happened from their looks, or from a hint 
conveyed by one of them, he too took sanctuary in the temple of 
Athene of the Brazen-house. Not being willing directly to violate 
the sanctuary the Ephors built up the door, the mother of Pausanias 
bringing the first stone, and left him there to perish by hunger, 
When he was on the point of death he was carried out and imme- 
diately expired. Such was the end of the victor of Plataea. 


PELOPONNESE, the, cc. 6, 9, 26, 39, 50. 


PELOPONNESIANS, the, cc. 8, 19, 26, 73. 

The Peloponnese (‘Island of Pelops’) is not a name known in 
Homeric times. In the Iliad the only name given to the whole 
seems to be Argos, for Ephyra in Elis is spoken of as being in nux¢ 
“Apyeos lamoBorno J/. rs 152; cf. Odyss. 4, 173 where ‘ Argos’ 
refers to Lakonia, and 3, 251 where the Peloponnese is called” Apyos 
*Axaixdv. And, finally, some have regarded dziy in //. 1, 269, ‘the 
distant land’, as a territorial name for the Peloponnese. The name 
Peloponnese was certainly subsequent to the settlement of the Dorians 
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and was referred by the Greeks to the wealth and power of Pelops 
son of Tantalos. It contains about 1780 square miles, and at the 
time of the Persian war was divided into six provinces, Elis, Messenia, 
Lakonia, Argolis, Achaia, Arkadia,—of which the two last were 
much less Hellenised than the others, Achaia as its name imports 
having served as a place of retreat for the ancient Achaean inhabi- 
tants before the invading Dorians, and Arkadia from its strong 
mountain barriers having been able almost entirely to resist their 
attack. 

By ‘Peloponnesians’ Herodotos means in this book usually the 
body of men composed of contingents from the various cities in the 
Peloponnese, including of course the Spartans, who are also when 
combined with their helots and perioeki styled ‘Lacedaemonians’. 


PERSIANS, the, cc. 8, 10, 15 —6, 24, 27, 31, 33, 38—42, 45, 51, 58— 
61, 68, 7o—1, 82. 

The Persians, an Aryan race like the Medes, were a mountain 
tribe led down about B.c. 559 by Kyros against the Median king 
Astyages in his capital Ecbatana. The overthrow of Astyages was 
followed in B.c. 546 by the conquest of Lydia, and by that of 
Babylon in B.c. 538. From the overthrow of Astyages the Median 
Empire became the Empire of the Medes and Persians; but the 
royal family still traced their descent from Kyros,—the Mede Darius 
having married his daughter,—and the Persians still were a distinct 
race, and in the view of Herodotos [c. 68] the best soldiers, and 
indeed the centre and mainstay, of the royal army. A very distinct 
character of the Persians may be traced in Herodotos; he represents 
them as ‘brave, lively, spirited, capable of witty and keen repartees’ 
[1, 127, 141; 6, 1; 8, 88], ‘but vain, weak, impulsive, and hopelessly 
servile to their lords’ [3, 25; 7, 56, 2233 9,113]. Rawl. 


PHALERUM, C. 32. 


The old harbour town of Athens on the east side of the bay of 
Phalerum, on the W. of which was the Peiraeus. It was afterwards 
joined to Athens by a long wall (about B.c. 456) between three and 
four miles long. At the time of the Persian invasion it was the 
regular harbour of Athens; the adoption of the more convenient 
harbour of the Peiraeus and its fortification were due to Themistocles 
shortly after the Persian war. 


PHARANDATES, c. 76. 

A Persian, son of Theaspis, who commanded the Mares and 
Kolchians in the grand army [7, 79]. 
PHARNACES, cc. 41, 66. 

A Persian, father of Artabazus (q. v.-). 


PHEGEUS, c. 26. 


A king of Phegia in Arcadia before the period of the Dorian 
invasion of the Peloponnese. The city before his time was called 
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Erymanthos, and his sons Temenos and Axion are said to have been 
reigning at the time of the Trojan war [Paus. 8, 24, 2—10]. 


PHILOKYON, cc. 71, 85. 
A Spartan youth (elpnv) who fell at Plataea. 


PHLIASIANS, the, cc. 28, 31, 85. 


The inhabitants of Phlios, a town and small territory to the N. 
of Argolis and S. of Sikyonia. The people were Dorians and 
generally in close alliance with Sparta. The territory consisted 
of a high valley watered by the River Asopos and surrounded by 
mountains. Phlios sent 200 men to Thermopylae [Her. 7, 202]. 


PHOKIS, c. 66. PHOKIANS, the, cc. 17—8, 31, 85. 


Phokis was a considerable district bounded on the S, by the 
Gulf of Corinth, and by Doris and eastern Lokris on the N. It con- 
tained the range of Parnassos and the sacred city of Delphi, which 
however was inhabited by a different race,—probably Dorians. The 
Phokians were a confederacy of towns mostly situated in the valley 
of the Kephissos, and were looked upon as people of mixed Aeolian 
and Achaean race. They were almost perpetually at enmity with 
the Thessalians and indeed had built a wall across the pass of 
Thermopylae to check their raids [7, 176]; and according to Hero- 
dotos their chief motive for not joining the Persians earlier was 
hatred of the Thessalians [8, 30]. Even when some of them did 
join Mardonius a large number refused, and, entrenching themselves 
about Parnassos assisted the Greeks [c. 31]. 


PHRYGIANS, the, c. 32. 

The people of Phrygia, the central district of Asia Minor, a 
mountainous and well-watered country inhabited by tribes connected 
with the Thracians. They had been once a warlike people, but 
when they became part of the Persian Empire they devoted them- 
selves entirely to agriculture. 


PITANETAN lochos, the, c. 53. 


A division of the Spartan army composed of men of the hamlet 
Pitana, which according to the best evidence was on the west of the 
town of Sparta. Thucydides [1, 20] denied that the ‘Pitanetan 
lochos’ had any existence, but this seems only to mean that no 
‘lochos’ was particularly called by that name in his time; and if the 
Spartan army was enrolled by the several pagi or hamlets which 
went to make up Sparta, Herodotos might still call it the ‘lochos of 
Pitana’, when he was speaking of it and its commander taking 
separate action from the main body in which it would generally be 
absorbed; just as at times all the men of a certain tribe with their 
commander in an Athenian army would be told off for a separate 
and special duty. See the case of Aristeides and his tribe after 
Marathon [Plut. 477s¢. 5]. 
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PLATAEA, CC. 7, 15—6, 25, 28, 30—1, 34, 36—7, 41, 51—2, 72s 
76—7, 85—6, 88. 
» district of, c. 25 
” people of, c. 83. 

The territory of Plataea was separated from Attica on the S, 
by Kithaeron, Eleutherae which came between having voluntarily 
enrolled itself with Attica [Paus. 1, 38, 8], and from the territory 
of Thebes on the N. by the river Asopos. Toward the east, along 
the valley of the Asopos, it was limited by the village of Hysiae. 
The town stood ‘on the steep and rugged slopes which fall from the 
heights of Kithaeron into the valley on the north. In this lower 
ground, and near the walls of the city, two small rivers‘take their 
rise, and flow in opposite directions’—Oéroe flows west to the 
Korinthian gulf, Asopos to the east into the Euboic gulf. Plataea 
is 7 miles from Thespiae, 64 miles from Thebes. The Plataeans had 
long been disinclined to share the policy of the Boeotian league, and 
having been accordingly persecuted by the Thebans, they had put 
themselves under the protection of Athens about B.c. 501 [Her. 3. 
108. Thucyd. 3, 68]. This union had been cemented by the fact 
of 1000 men being sent by Plataea, alone of the Greek states, to help 
the Athenians at Marathon; and they were now warmly cooperating 
with the Greek patriotic army. The subsequent history of the town 
includes its siege and destruction by the Thebans in B.C. 429—7, 
its partial restoration in B.C. 387, a second destruction by the 
Thebans in B.c. 374, and its final restoration in B.c. 338. At its 
destruction in B.c. 427 the bulk of its inhabitants were admitted to 
Athenian citizenship. The actual site of the battle in 479 B.C. was 
somewhat less than a mile from the town. 


PLEISTARCHOS, c. 10. 


Son of Leonidas, whom he succeeded after the latter’s fall at 
Thermopylae as king of Sparta. He was at this time a minor (pro- 
bably about 8 years old) and he died without issue not many years 
after becoming full king, in B.c. 458,—for his successor Pleistonax, 
son of Pausanias, died in B.c. 408, after a reign of 50 years [Diod. 
13> 75). 

POLIADES, ¢. 53. 


A Spartan of the hamlet Pitana, father of Amompharétos 
(q-. V-)- 

POLYNEIKES, Cc. 247. 

Son of Oedipus and Tocaste, and one of the seven heroes who 
fell in their attack upon Thebes, killing, and being killed by, his 
brother Eteocles. Polyneikes had been driven from Thebes by his 
brother, and was trying to regain his country by the help of his 
father-in-law Adrastos, king of Argos. This heroic legend is the 
subject of the play of Aeschylos ‘The Seven against Thebes’, as 
also indirectly of the ‘ Antigone’ of Sophocles. 
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POSEIDON, c. 81. 


Brother of Zeus, and God of the Sea. There were many temples 
to Poseidon in various parts of Greece, usually of course near the 
sea; the one referred to in the text was that on the isthmus of 
Korinth, standing along with one to Palaemon in a sacred enclosure 
where the Isthmian games were held, about 7 miles to the east 
of the town, and close to the wall which was built across the 
isthmus. 


POSEIDONIOS, cc, 71, 85. 
A Spartan eérex, or youth, who distinguished himself at Plataea. 


POTIDAEA, c. 28. POTIDAEANS, c. 31. 


Potidaea, a colony of Korinth, was situated on the narrowest 
part of the peninsula of Pallene (q. v.). Xerxes seems to have 
occupied it with his fleet on its way down in the spring of 480 B.c, 
[7, 123]. But after the battle of Salamis, the inhabitants declared 
their hostility to the Persians and stood a 3 months’ siege at the 
hands of Artabazus [8, 124], who lost the greater part of his army 
by trying to get round the xm\7 or sea wall [8, 129, cp. Thucyd. 
1, 63]. Thus saved, the Potidaeans sent a contingent of 3c0 to 
assist the patriotic army. 


PyLos; c. 34. 


A town of Elis, about ro miles to the east of the town of Elis, 
on a tributary of the Peneus called Ladon [Paus. 6, 22, 3]. It must 
not be confused with Pylos in Messenia, celebrated in Homer as 
the home of Nestor, and in the Peloponnesian war as the scene of 
a Spartan defeat. 


PYTHEAS, c. 78. 


An Aeginetan, father of Lampon, and whose father’s name also 
was Lampon. He won a victory at the Nemean games in the boys’ 
Pancratium somewhere between B.C. 490 and 480, which is cele- 
brated by Pindar, Vem. V. 


PyTHIA, the, c. 33. 

The prophetic priestess of the temple of Apollo at Delphi 
(xpopyris). She was a young girl, generally of the lower class, who 
was selected for the office by the members of certain noble families 
at Delphi. She remained in her office for life and was not allowed 
to marry. When required to give forth oracles, she was seated on 
a tripod placed over a hole, from which rose a subterranean gas, 
and the words she uttered when under the influence of this fume 
were noted down and delivered as an oracle by the attendant priest 
(xpopyrns), as being from the direct inspiration of the god, though 
they were usually first reduced to a poetical form. Great care was 
taken to secure the integrity and impartiality of the Pythia, and yet 
on more than one occasion she was found to have been bribed and 
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was deprived of her office [5, 63, 90; 6, 66]. There was originally 
only one Pythia, but in the most flourishing time of the Oracle it 
was found necessary to have three. 


SAKAE, the, cc. 31, 7I- 


A people who lived on the steppes of what is now called Kir- 
ghiz Khosacks in Tibet. 


SALAMIS, CC. 3, 4; 19. 


An island about 1o miles long off the coast of Attica, between 
which and the mainland the channel at its narrowest is about 1 mile 
across. It had belonged to Athens since about B.C. 600, when, 
according to the common statement, the claim of the Athenians as 
against the Megarians was confirmed by five Spartan arbitrators 
owing to the skilful pleading of Solon [Plutarch, So/o7, c. 10]. 


SARDIS, C. 3- 


The capital of the Lydian kingdom. When Kyros annexed 
Lydia, Sardis became the seat of the Persian government for Asia 
Minor, and the great king himself at times resided there. It was on 
the northern slope of Mt Tmolos which stretches down to the broad 
plains of the valley of the R. Hermus. The city, which was built 
on either bank of the Pactdlos, a tributary of the Hermos, was not 
itself strongly defended, but its citadel was very strongly situated 
and all but impregnable. 


SIKYONIANS, the, cc. 28, 31. 


The inhabitants of Sikyon, a town and district usually classed as 
part of Korinthia, though it was independent of Korinth. It lay in 
the valley of the Peloponnesian river Asopos. It had formerly 
been governed by tyranni, of whom we hear of Kleisthenes, the 
maternal grandfather of the Athenian reformer [5, 67]. The in- 
habitants were Dorians and were accustomed to act in war under 
the direction of Sparta [6, 92]; they appear from the same passage 
to have been wealthy, for they submitted to pay Argos a war 
indemnity of 500 talents (about £24,000) for joining Kleomenes in 
his invasion of Argos about B.C. 510. 


SKOLOS, c. I5. 


A place on the south bank of the Asopos five miles to the right 
of the spot where the road from Plataea to Thebes crosses the 
river. Xenophon (/eé//. v. 4, 49) speaks of it as a fortified place 
76 kata DKGdov cravpwua, adding Kal rappovs [Ages. 2, 22]. The 
town lay on so rugged and difficult a position as to give rise to a 
proverb—els Zx@dov pyr’ avbros iva, pyr’ ary €recPac— To Skolos 
go not of your accord or at another’s beck’ [Strabo 9, 2, 23]. It 
was in ruins, with an unfinished temple of Demeter, in the second 
century A.D. [Paus. 9, 4, 3]. 
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SOPHANES, cc. 73—5. 


An Athenian of the deme Dekelea, who on a former occasion 
had slain in single combat the Argive athlete Eurybates (q.v.). 


SPARTA, cc. 53, 73- SPARTAN, a, c. 35. SPARTANS, the, cc. 9— 
10, 26, 28, 47—8, 54—6, 60, 63—4. 


The town of Sparta differed from other important towns in 
Greece in having no fortifications or walls. The passes which led 
down from the north into the valley of the Eurotas were sufficiently 
difficult to admit of adequate defence, and the citizens being all 
trained soldiers, always ready for service, no defences were thought 
necessary. The town itself was a rather loose combination of a 
number of hamlets located at various distances down the valley; 
and though the central part, containing the agora and public build- 
ings, was fairly rich in temples, monuments, and other constructions 
in the time of Pausanias (second century A.D.), yet Thucydides re- 
marked that in his time such buildings were so few and insignificant, 
compared with those of Athens, that if ever Sparta was deserted the 
meanness of her remains would be thought to refute the history of 
her greatness [Thucyd. 1, 10]. The Spartans properly so called 
were only those who possessed full citizenship. “They were the de- 
scendants of the conquering Dorians who had seized the land and 
reduced the population either to the state of unenfranchised farmers 
(Perioeki) or praedial slaves (Helots). They were comparatively 
few in number [about 8000 at this period, 7, 234], and their pecu- 
liar institutions tended to check any increase. They were looked 
upon as the head of the Dorians, and the natural leader of all 
Greece in the field; they actually ruled two thirds of the Pelo- 
ponnese, and exercised an informal hegemony in the rest, except in 
Argos. Of Argos most of the cities joined the chief state in the 
hostility to Sparta which had originated, perhaps, in disputes about 
frontiers and especially as to the possession of Kynuria, and had 
more recently been embittered by the cruelties of Kleomenes [B.c. 
510]. We must distinguish between ‘Lakedaemonians’ and ‘Spar- 
tans’, the former Her. generally uses as including all the inhabitants 
of Lakonia; the latter term refers simply to the ruling class as full 
citizens. So inc. 28, ‘Ten thousand Lakedaemonian troops were 
on the right wing, five thousand of whom were Sfartans’, 


SPHENDALE or -ES, c. 15. 


Sphendale is said by Hesychios to be a deme of Attica, and by 
Stephanos Byz. to have been of the tribe of Hippothoontes [see also 
C. I. G. 2155]. It must have been on the frontier of Boeotia, for 
the Boeotian guides would hardly have come far into Attica. Pro- 
bably it was at the point where Mardonius crossed the Asopos. If 
he had followed the regular road from Dekelea to Boeotia, that 
namely by Oropos, he would not have wanted guides. 
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STENYKLEROS, c. 64. 

A town and plain among the mountains on the north-east of 
Messenia. It was established as the seat of government by the 
Dorian conquerors of Messenia instead of Andania [Paus. 4, 3, vile 
The later capital, Messene, was not built until B.c. 369, by Epami- 
nondas. The plain of Stenykleros had been before the scene of war 
between Sparta and Messenia, especially at a spot called the ‘Boar’s 
Grave’ (kampov ojjua) in the second Messenian war. The war which 
Herodotos is alluding to here is that which followed the earthquake 
and revolt of the Helots B.c. 464. See Alessenians. 


TANAGRA, CC. 15, 35, 43- 

A town in Boeotia on the left or north bank of the Asopos. It 
stood on a round hill commanding the road from Oropos to Thebes, 
and was accordingly on several occasions the scene of a battle between 
Athenians and Boeotians in B.c. 456 and 426, and between the 
Spartans when occupying Boeotia and the Athenians in B.C. 457. 


TEASPIS, c. 76. 
A Persian, father of Pharandates (q.v.). 


TEGEA, cc. 27—8, 35, 37. 


TEGEANS, the, 26, 31, 35, 54, 56, 61—2, 70, 8s. 

Tegea stood in a plain surrounded by mountains in the south- 
eastern corner of Arkadia, 10 miles south of Mantinea, through both 
which towns the road from the north to Sparta passed. It was 
a very ancient town, being mentioned with Mantinea in Homer 
[Ziad 2, 607]. It long resisted Sparta [1, 65], but at length about 
B.C. 500 submitted, and from that time remained in close alliance 
with it, though retaining its autonomy. 


THEBAID, the, c. 65. THEBANS, the, cc. 2, 13, 31, 40—I, 67. 
THEBES, cc. 13, 16—7, 27, 38, 58, 67, 87—8. 

Thebes subsequent to the Homeric age became the most power- 
ful city in Boeotia, that position being occupied in the Homeric 
times by Orchomenos. The district of Thebes, the Thebais, was 
divided from that of Plataea by the river Asopos. The town was 
built on_an elevation of 150 feet above the plain on a spur of 
Mount Teumessos. The citadel, or Kadmeia, probably stood at 
the southern end of the town. The plain of Thebes in the valley 
of the Asopos was a rich corn land. The Thebans were believed 
to be a colony from Phoenikia led by Kadmos. Perhaps this differ- 
ence of blood may partly account for their zealous medizing; but a 
long standing enmity to Athens was the immediate motive. They 
sent 400 men indeed to support Leonidas at Thermopylae, but 
these men took the earliest opportunity of deserting to the Persian 
side [7. 203, 233]. : 
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THERMODON, 


(1) c. 27. A river of Pontus, mod. Zhermeh, which flows 
northward into the Euxine at the town of Themiskyra, about 100 
miles E. of Sinope. The Amazons or female warriors were said 
to have come from this country. L£¢ tu feminea, Thermodon, cog- 
nite turmae, Ovid, Pont. 4, 10, 15. 


(2) c. 43. A small river or torrent in Boeotia identified by Col. 
Leake with the /Vatanaki which flows from Mt Hypatos into the 
Euripus; while Rawlinson believes that by it is meant a winter 
torrent (of which there are several) flowing down the S. slope of 
Hypatos into the Asopos. The description of Pausanias of the 
objects on the road from ‘Thebes to Chalkis seems to favour the 
latter view [9, 19, 3]- 


THERMOPYLAE, cc. 71, 78—9. 


The scene of the famous resistance and death of Leonidas was 
a narrow pass between the extremity of Mt Oeta and the sea. 
The range of Oeta stretches right across Greece, and the passes 
were few and difficult. It was necessary that so large an army as 
that of Xerxes should go by this as the shortest and easiest. The 
narrowest point was that between two mountain streams, the Asopos 
and Phoenix, which now flow into the Spercheios, but then flowed 
into the sea: ‘There there was only a narrow causeway suffi- 
cient for a single carriage’ [7, 199]. Its name was given it on 
account of some hot sulphur springs. The nature of the pass is 
now quite altered, the sea has receded, the Spercheios has brought 
down so much alluvial deposit that its course is changed, and there 
is now a broad marshy plain covered by rice-fields between the 
mountain and the sea. 


THERSANDER, c. 16. 


A man of rank, of Orchomenos (q.v.), with whom Herodotos 
was personally acquainted. He was no doubt serving in the army 
of Mardonius: for Orchomenos had shared the fate of the other 
Boeotian towns; it had, that is, been occupied by a Makedonian 
garrison in the interest of the king of Persia [8, 34]. 


THESEUS, ¢. 73. 


The national Hero of Athens, son of Aegeus and Aethra. To 
him were attributed (1) the clearing of the road through the Isthmus 
from robbers, (2) the deliverance of Athens from the tax to the 
Minotaur of Krete, (3) the amalgamation of the 12 Cantons of Attica 
into one government with Athens as capital, (4) the first constitu- 
tional division of the inhabitants, that namely into Eupatridae, 
Demiurgi, Gemori. He was also believed to have established a form 
of limited monarchy. Thus the Athenians regarded him as in a 
true sense their founder. He was said to have been at last forced to 
retire from Athens and to have becn murdered in Skyros, from 
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which Island his bones were brought to Athens in B.c. 469, and the 
Temple known as the Theseum was built over them. 


THESPIANS, the, c. 30. 


The inhabitants of Thespiae, a town of Boeotia about six 
miles W. of: Thebes, which possessed a harbour at Kreusis in 
the Korinthian gulf. It had suffered much the year before, the 
Persians having burnt the town [8, 50]. The Thespians had been 
as loyal as Plataea to the Greek side, partly no doubt from enmity 
to Thebes. At Thermopylae their six hundred were the only ones 
who refused to quit Leonidas in his extremity, and all perished with 
him [7, 222, 226]. 


THESSALIANS, the, cc. 17, 31, 46, 89. “ THESSALY, cc. 77, 89. 

Thessaly is the province between Makedonia on the N., Epiros 
on the W., and Phthiotis on the S. It is a great alluvial plain 
surrounded by mountains, and drained by one river system, that 
of the Peneus and its tributaries. This district was exceedingly 
rich and fertile, and particularly famous for its breed of horses, and 
accordingly Thessalian cavalry were the most renowned in all 
Greece. There were several leagues or combinations of towns in 
Thessaly, the most powerful being that of which the centre was 
Larissa (q. v.); but there was no one central government. The 
Thessalians had joined Xerxes under compulsion [7, 172-4], except 
in the case of the Aleuadae [7, 6], and as we see in c. 89 were ready 
to turn against them at the first sign of failure. 


THORAX, cc. 1, 58. 


The head of the royal family of Larissa, the Aleuadae (q.v.). 
He and his brothers are called ‘kings’ [7, 6] and appear to have 
held a joint sovereignty. 


THRACE, c. 89. THRACIANS, the, c. 89. 


The district N. of Makedonia, and bordering on the Euxine, was 
called Thrace, without originally any clear definition of a border to 
the north, though in the Roman period it was divided from Moesia 
on the N. by Mt Haemos; and Herodotos considers it to be sepa- 
rated from Skythia by the Danube. The Thracians were divided 
into many tribes, of which Herodotos in various places names 18, 
while Strabo calculated 22. ‘The Thracians’, says Herodotos, ‘are 
the most powerful people in the world except of course the Indians; 
and if they had one head, and would cooperate, I believe that their 
match could not be found anywhere’ [3, 3]. The Thracians had 
been subdued by Darius [4, 93] and Megabazus [5, 2], were serving 
with Xerxes [7, 185], but were not at all to be relied upon in case 
of his failure, and some of their chieftains still refused to submit 
to him [8, 115-6]. 


THRASIDEIOS, c. 58. 
A prince of Larissa in Thessaly, brother of Thorax (q.v.). 
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THREE HEADS, the, c. 39. 


The name given by the Boeotians to the pass over Mt Kithae- 
ron which the Athenians called Dryoskephalae (Oak Heads), q.v. 


THRIASIAN PLAIN, the, c. 7. 


The Thriasian plain skirted the bay of Eleusis, was divided 
from Athens by the hills of Aegaleos, and was bounded on the 
north by Mt Parnes. Through it, close to the coast, went the 
Sacred Way to Eleusis. The greatest length of the plain is nine 
miles. It was in parts so low and marshy that the Sacred Way 
had to be raised like a causeway, while the northern and western 
part of the plain was stony and barren. Its name was derived from 
a hamlet close to Eleusis, but of which the exact position is not 
known. 


TIMANDER, c. 69. 
Father of Asopodoros (q.v.), a Theban commander. 


TIMOGENIDES, cc. 38, 86—7. 
A Theban, son of Herpys, a leader of the medizing faction. 


TIRYNTHIANS, the, cc. 28, 31. 


The inhabitants of Tiryns, a strongly fortified town on an 
isolated hill a few miles to SE. of Argos. Like Mykenae (q.v.) it 
was acting against the wishes of the Argives in furnishing a contin- 
gent to the Greek army, and was in a similar way after the Persian 
war punished by the removal of its inhabitants to Argos. Remains 
of the Cyclopian walls still exist, and by recent excavations Dr 
Schliemann has unearthed the remains of a house which some 
believe to belong to the heroic age, others to be a house of post- 
classical times in which ancient materials have been used. 


TISAMENOS, cc. 33, 35—6. 


An Elean AZantzs or soothsayer, son of Antiochos of the Mantic 
family of the Klytiadae (q.v.). When, in consequence of his mis- 
taken interpretation of the Oracle, he trained for the Pentathlum at 
the Olympic games he was beaten in wrestling by an Andrian 
named Hieronymos (q.v.). 


TITAKOS, c. 73. 


A man of Aphidnae (q.v.) who was said to have guided the Tyn- 
daridae to the hiding place of Helen in that town. 


TROEZENIANS, the, cc. 28-31. 

The inhabitants of Troezen, a town in the SE. corner of Ar- 
golis. It was a very ancient town and had long been in alliance 
with Athens: and when the Athenians quitted their town before 
the battle of Salamis a large number of the women, children and 
old men were received at Troezen and honourably entertained, a 
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daily allowance being voted from the treasury, and free leave being 
given to the children to pluck fruit [Plut. 7%em. 10]; for though 
occupied by Dorians it had a large admixture of Ionians who had 
come from Karia, and it was connected with Athens by belonging 
in former times to the same Amphictyony. Troezen was the mother- 
town of Herodotos’ native place, Halicarnassos. 


TROJAN WAR, the, c. 27. 


The siege of Troy by the Greeks, in revenge for the carrying off 
of Helen, the wife of Menelaos of Sparta, by Paris, was regarded as 
an historical fact by all Greeks, nor had it as yet occurred to any 
to doubt the poems of Homer as containing real history. 


TYNDARIDAE, c. 73. 


The twin sons of Leda and Zeus, Kastor and Pollux, and there- 
fore the half-brothers of Klytemnestra and Helen. 


XERXES, CC. I, 32, 78, 82. 

Though a younger son of Darius, he yet succeeded to the crown, 
because his mother Atossa was a daughter of the great Kyros, and 
the Persians only submitted to have a Mede like Darius as king, on 
the condition that, by his marrying a daughter of Kyros, the royal 
line should be traced to the great Persian conqueror [7, 3—4]. 
Xerxes had retired to Sardis after the battle of Salamis, and was 
residing there at this time. He died B.c. 465. 


ZAKYNTHOS, c. 37- 


An island 8 miles from the W. coast of the Peloponnese, and 
immediately S. of Kephallenia. It is about 23 miles long, and was 
celebrated for its fertility. Its chief town was a colony of Achaeans. 
Hegesistratos fled there for safety from Sparta, because as being 
Achaeans the Zakynthians were hostile to Sparta and would protect 
its enemy. 


ZEUS, c. 81. ZEUS HELLENIUS, c. 7. 


Zeus, son of Kronos, father of gods and men, is the acknowledged 
chief of the Olympian deities. He is not absolute, for he cannot 
alter fate, but he is the president of the divine council, and pro- 
nounces finally on all matters. He is the author and controller of 
all the natural phenomena—rain, snow and thunder; and the other 
gods are his agents and mouthpieces. Greek theology, however, 
admitted of apparently limiting epithets according to the con- 
nexion in which he was addressed or conceived, as, Zeus Xenios 
‘god of hospitable rights’, Zeus prostropaios ‘ god of the rights of 
suppliants’. So Zeus Hellenius means ‘god of the whole Greek 
race’, to whom all Hellenes alike look and in whom all are united. 
To ‘reverence Zeus Hellenius’ therefore is to take a patriotic 
interest and care for Panhellenism as against all the rest of the 
world. 


APPENDIX. 


Tue Ionic DIALECT. 


THE dialect in which Herodotos wrote is called the New 
Tonic, that is, the language of the Ionic cities of Asia Minor 
in the fifth century B.C., and those islands of the Aegean 
colonised by Ionians. By the ‘ Old Ionic’ is meant the lan- 
guage of the //iad and Odyssey (though it seems probable 
that the foundation of the language of these poems was 
Achaean or Aeolic,and that they were Ionicised subsequently), 
the Homeric Hymns and Hesiod. The oldest Greek litera- 
ture therefore known to us was written in various develop- 
ments of the Ionic dialect. The Attic, such as we find it 
in Thucydides and the Tragedians, is a still later develop- 
ment; but as the Athenian literature (from about B.C. 450 
onwards) is best known to us, and has survived in much 
larger quantity than any other, we for convenience com- 
pare the forms of the Ionic dialect with those of the Attic as 
a standard, although in most cases the Ionic forms are the 
older. Herodotos [b. B.c. 484], a contemporary of Sophocles, 
lived just at the parting of the ways when the Attic literature 
was beginning to supplant all others, yet he deliberately 
adopted the Ionic dialect as still the best for prose composi- 
tion, though he was by birtha Dorian. He was, then, writing 
in an acquired dialect, and was moreover a wanderer and 
scholar who had conversed with men of all dialects, and 
studied their writings; it was likely therefore that his style 
should show signs of modification in word-forms, as well as in 
idiom, from the standard Ionic; but still the lonic as we find . 
it in his writings shows decisively how it had developed, 
sometimes less, and sometimes in a different way, than the 
other dialects. 

Many words are used by him in a sense different from 
that in which Attic writers of his own time would have uscd 
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them, but yet in the same sense in which they are used in 
Homer; or again, words which had become obsolete, or used 
only by poets in Athens, are still employed by him in their 
primitive sense as the natural and prosaic terms. The same 
phenomenon may be seen in our own and other languages. 
A Yorkshireman, or an Eastern Counties man, may often be 
heard using words that are almost or entirely unknown to the 
Londoner, but which were the ordinary terms in use in the days 
of Chaucer or even of Shakespear. Even with a printed litera- 
ture, then, men of the same stock, if divided by place and cir- 
cumstance, will develope the same language in widely different 
ways. Take for example the many idioms used by Americans 
differing from our usage in England, yet of which we may 
often find the counterpart in our older writers. What was 
likely then to be the case. between two and three thousand 
years ago, with means of intercourse infinitely less efficacious, 
and a literature often not written at all, and of course when 
written infinitely confined in circulation? They did what was 
natural: each community gradually adopted peculiar terms 
and idioms; sometimes one retained a more archaic form 
than another, sometimes the same community would diverge 
much more than the other from the primitive form. They 
did not always alter in the same way, and no one division of 
the Hellenic race could claim a monopoly of archaic forms 
or a distinct supremacy in primitive correctness. The laws 
which such phonetic changes follow help us to track the 
original form through the maze of divergent modification, 
but they cannot always tell us why one set of people modified 
less or more than another, or in this way or that. The most 
marked features of the Ionic as compared with the Attic 
dialect are (1) that the contraction of two vowels is generally 
resolved into its component vowels, (2) that the 7 sound 
(Etacism) is generally preferred to the a, though the reverse 
change is not infrequent. 


The following is a conspectus of the variations of the 
Ionic dialect of Herodotos from the Attic4 


1 Taken with modifications and additions from that of Dr K. 
Abicht, Uebersicht tiber den Herodotischen Dialect. Leipzig, 1869. 
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A. LETTERS. 
I. CONSONANTS. 


(1) In three words the tenuis takes the place of the 
aspirated consonant, déxona, adris, ovki (Att. déyouar, ats, 
ovyi). 

(2) In three words the positions of the aspirate and 
tenuis are reversed, évOatra, évOcirev, xiOav (Att. evraiéa, év- 
revdev, xiTaV). 

(3) « is found in the place of w in the interrogative 
pronouns and adverbs, koios, kéaos, KiTepos, Kf}, Kol, KOU, KOS, 
xdOev, kote [Att. motos, moaos etc.]; in the relatives, dxoto 
oxdcos, oxorepos [Att. dmvios etc.]; and in the adverbs ovkore, 
ovd€éxore, ovKw [Att. ovzore etc.]. 

(4) The prepositions dvri, dd, emi, xara, perd, Urd, neither 
in elision nor composition, take the aspirated consonant before 
an aspirate, e.g. dm’ of, per’ a, kata [| =Kal Gl], kar’ eva, Umvordvat, 
dmikvéopat, vrinut, perévtes. In the same way ov« does not 
become ovy before an aspirate. 

(5) oo is not changed into rr, e.g. Od\acaa, yAdooa, 
Tao ow, €\agoor, are the invariable forms in Ionic. 


(6) oo becomes &, e.g. difds, rpréds. 


II. VOWELS. 
(1) a (Attic) into ¢, as pony ‘male’, récoepes, dréwv (dar). 
2) 4 (Attic) into n, as SurAjows, roANaTArjotos. 
(3) 4 (Attic) into n, 
(2) In root syllables, as fnidios, Arp, xpirnp, nds, rper- 
KOVTa, TpHypLa, Témpynypat. 
(4) In derivatives, as 6¢-nrpov, ve-nvins, ip-né, Alyw- 
ita, i-nrpos, dvi-npds. 
(¢) In compounds, as yeven-Aoyéw, duj-Koves. 
(2) In the adverbs Adépn, Ainy, répnv. 
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(4) 4a (Attic) into , as ratwvitw, Baxos. 

(5) e (Attic) into a, as ray, rparw [but we find rpéa, 
érpewal, péyabos. 

(6) e (Attic) into 1, as iotin (€oria), emiatios =epéorios. 

(7) (Attic) into d, as pecapSpin, dudioBaréw, mevtakdoro. 

(8) 7 (Attic) into @, as mr@aco. 


(9) @ (Attic) into n, as béujris, Oecoadujrts, Iorrauqris, and 
the derivatives ®éujrns, "Apmpakiyntns etc. 


(10) o into aas dppadée [Att. oppwidda}. 


III]. DIPHTHONGS. 

(1) ainto a, as aierés, aici. 

(2) av into a, as dpa [but 6dupa, Oovpatw, also see I, 11], 
TpoOpa. 

(3) € into et, as etpouat, eipwréw, eipvw, cidicow, etvaros, 


7 , - , 
ElvakOoLot, EivekeV, KELVOS, E€ivOS, TTEWOS. 


(4) «& into ¢, as és, €c@, pelo, Kkpécowr, micwv, fem. of 
adj. in -us as BaOéa, o&éa, and in the tenses of detkvupi, as 
dééw, Seta, SéEat, déxOn, ed€Sexro, also épyw, €wOa, and in all 
proparoxytons in -evos, -e1a, -evov, as emir eos”, em eTEos. 


(5) ex into c, as tkeAos, mpooikedos, tAn. 
(6) ev into s, as ibs, iéa, 10d, Ody [Att. dds]. 


(7) 0 into ov, as podvos, votcos, vovtéw, OUAvpros, ovvopa, 
odvopdte, 6 odpos (pos a boundary), ro ovpos (ro pos), 6 ovdds 
(threshold), but 7 6dés (way): in trisyllable forms youvara, 
Sodvpata, from yévu, dSdpv. 


(8) ov into @, as av (ovr), rovyapav, ovKav, yor (yoor). 


2 Still the comp. and superl. of émir7deos seem to be in -é7epos, 
-6raros as though the word were émir7decos. 
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B. SYLLABLES. 


(1) Solution and Contraction. 
(2) ov into oe, as dyaboepyos, dnucoepyos. 
(2) oninto w, as oyddxorra, and in the following forms 


of Boay and voeiv,—Bacat, Bdcarba, €Bace, —BaaOnv, evvacas, 
> ' >, , > ' F e 5 
evvev@xact, evvévorvTo, vevopevos, erevaOn, also Babéw (Sonbéw). 


(2) Diaeresis. 

(a) ec into ni, (1) in substantives in -ea@ as Baowdnin 
=regnum [but Baciteca=regina], émeorparnin; (2) in subst. 
in -evov, AS yaAkyiov, apiorniov [the forms mpodorevov and mpo- 
aorjiov are both found, see 1, 78; 3, 142]; (3) adject. in -etos, 
as olknior, Baownios*. 


(4) n into ni, as dnidw, KAnis, xpyni¢@, Opnixin. 


(c) @ into wi, as watpwios, mpat [except (dor, gor, 
, col > - 
Tpads, Kos, AxeGos]. 


(3) Elision. 


(a) v épedxvorixdy is not used in the Ionic of He- 
rodotos’. ovrw does not become ovras before a vowel (9, 82). 


(4) Elision (comparatively rare) takes place in (1) the 
prepositions dui, ava, avri, dro, did, kara, pera, Tapa, v70; (2) in 
most cases where dua stands before a vowel; (3) most fre- 
quently in adda, d¢; (4) often in pndé, ovd¢, Te, ye. 


(4) Crasis. 
(a) Like Attic, ra\Xa, ravra, tayd\para, tavOperov, 
radnOeos. 


8 Exceptions are the proper names Aapetos, ’Apyetos, ‘HXeios, 
Kadpuetos. _ 

4 In some MSS. however, the v épeAxvorixdy is used throughout. 
It appears also in the oldest MS. of the treatise written by Lucian in 
imitation of the dialect and style of Herodotos. In the oldest Ionic 
we possess, that of the Iliad, it of course frequently occurs. 
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(4) 0, o, and @ with a, wrnp, dvOperos, dvOpwmot, ov- 
TEPOS, TOLTEpoY, TATEpA, BAAOL, THPXatoV, THANOEs, THO, aVOpwre, 
évaé, 

(c) Inthe reflexive pronouns é€avtov, euavrotd, ceavrod, 
which in Ionic would be éo avroi, éuéo avrov, oéo avrov, we 
have €wvtov, ewewuTov, cewuTod. From 6 avros, wutos, wuroi, 
TWUTO. : 

(Zz) Four with kai, cadcs kayaOos, KaxetOe, Kaxetvos, 
kayot (as in Attic). 


C. DECLENSION. 
[The dual forms are not used in Herodotos.] 


I. SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES. 


First Declension. 

(1) The gen. plur. ends in -eay, as yvwpéor, Teor, 
yeveéor (yeven), macéav, pedawéwr, airéwy (f.) [but we must ex- 
cept from this rule adjectives, pronouns and participles in 
-os, -n, -ov Which have their gen. plur. fem. paroxyton, as 
Zdrav, hirav, exeivov, ddicxopévear, ToiTar |. 

(2) Dat. pl., universally in -yot or jou, as yrdpnou, avTqot. 

(3) da in all cases of the sing. becomes -y as xwpn, 
-ns,-n: ioxupy, -fs,-7. The & is retained in nom. and acc. 
but becomes 7 in gen. and dat. as 

adjlewa, -ay, -ns, -7 
poipa, -W, -NS, -1 
bla, “QV, -1Sy ~2)- 

(4) Words in -7s make the gen. sing. in -ew and are 
proparoxyton, as 

mounts 

eet cake sing. 
— Tew 
— TD 
— nras 
— ntewvy plur. 
— yTnOt 
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Like this are declined proper names Midns, Aewvidns, 
Iépons, ZépEns®: also deomérns, except that the acc. deondrea 
occurs I, II; 9I. 


(5) Words that in Attic are contracted are written in 
the uncontracted form in Herodotos, as pya, ovky, in 
Herodotos 


[prea] oUKEN 
pveat -ens 
pve@y -env 
peas ouKEat 
OUKEWY 


Xpuoéos, -€n, ~-€ov 

— -€0V, -€nv, -€ov 
: , 

— -€ov, -€ns, -€0U 


— -€@,  -€l,  -E@ 


Second Declension. 


(1) The only peculiarity in case-ending is the dat. plur., 
which always ends in -ovat or -ota1, aS Aoyotot, Oeoiat, Kadoicr. 


(2) Words in -oos, -on, -oov or -eos, -en, -eov are not 
contracted, as m)dos, amos, -dn, -dov, daTéov, ypvceos, -€n, -€or. 


(3) The so-called ‘Attic Declension’ in -ws is confined 
to proper names in Herodotos, as ’Apkeci\ews, MeveAcos 
(from Aews), as also Mivas,”AOws, “Apduapews. Instead of reas, 
vews, Kakws, Kayws Herod. uses Anos, vnds, kaos, hayds. So 
also instead of més, ihews, d€usypews Herod. uses meos, -n, 
-ov, iheos, -ov, d&1dxpeos, -ov. Thus too the words compounded of 
Yi, aS Babvyews, pedayyews, perdyews, UTdyews, are represented 
in Herod. by Badvyauos, peddyyauos, weadyatos, Uroyatos. 


(4) Herod. generally uses zodXds, -7, -dv, though he also 
uses the commoner modus, moAAn, trod. 


> But the accusative Héptea in 8, 69; 9, 1 is supported by some 
good MSS., as also Auxidea in 9, 5. 
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Third Declension. 


(1) In the uncontracted and imparisyllabic words the 
forms used by Herod. are the same as those used by Attic 


writers. 


(2) The contracted declensions are declined as follows: 


Baoire’s 
-héas 
-hét 
-héa 
-hev 
-hees 
-héewv 
-evor 
-héas 


Tos 
moALos 
mO\t 
Tow 


ITONLES 
ToAL@v 
TOALTL 
ToAus 


ynvs 
veos 
he 
yrt 
yea 


vees 
vewy 
ynvot 
véas 


Like modus are declined UBpus, ois, piors, Kpiows, miotts, 
maidevois, KaTdoTaGts, y7TILs, etc., and the proper names Touupis, 
Moipts, Spepois, Bais, "Amis, "Apacis, Adris, Méeudus, O€ris, apis, 


“Io.s and the plural Sapdres, -iwv, -vot, -vas. 


But 


(3) Neuters in 
substs. in -vs and 
tractions : 


yévos 
yeveos 
yevel 
yevea 
yeveov 
Evert 


"Aprepus, -tOos, -ia 


a” 
epts, -.Oos, -wv 
xapis, -\TOS, 


-os, substantives and adjectives in -ys, 
-v, and adjects. in -vs resolve all con- 


*Agruayns 
~yeos 
~yet 
~yea 


adnOns -€s 
adn Oéos 
adnbéi 
adnOéa -és 
adnées -€a 
a\nOeov 
ahnbect 
adnOéas -€a 
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Proper names contracted to -xAjjs are thus declined ; 
OcpuiorokA€ns VOC, -Kes 
-K\eos 
-k\ei 
-k\€éa 

Thus TepexAéns and ‘Hpaxdéys. 

(4) Substantives in -ws and -@, such as aidus, jas, 
eveoto@, meiOw, are declined as in Attic, except that some 
proper names as "I, Anrd make the accus. sing. in -ov. 

(5) Neuters in -as, as yépas, xépas, répas, have their 
genitives and datives sing. and plur., and acc. plur., in -eos, 
-ci, -ewy, -eot, -ea [NOt -aos, etc.] with the single exception of 
yipas, -aos, -ai. 


II. PRONOUNS. 


(1) Personal Pronouns [éya, ov, é]. 
(a) Herod. uses the uncontracted forms of the gen. 
sing. éuéo, o€o, €o, and rarely eyed, ved, ev. 
(6) Dat. coi, but in enclisis roe. 
(c) For the dat. m. and f. avr, -7 Herod. uses oi. 
Acc. pw=avroy, -jv and éauroy, -7v, and also for avro. 
(d@) The nom. and dat. plur. of the three personal 
pronouns are the same asin Attic. The third person plural is 
N. ofeis, 
A. ofeas, 
G. ceo, 
D. ofiot, ode 
but odion and ou differ in usage; ox (enclitic)=avrois or 
avrais, obéas=avrors, -as, but opiar=éavrois or éavrais. 
The gen. and acc. plur. are not contracted 
nuewv vpewy apewy (apewr) 
nueas vpéas oéas (adeas) 
Herodotos also uses oqe as acc. 3rd pers. of all genders 
and numbers, and odéa=avra (n. pl.). 
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(2) Relative Pronouns. 


(a) 6s, domep, in nom. sing. and plur. 
a 4 , 
OS; sy TO 


Ld ov , 
Ol, at, Ta 
but in oblique cases the consonantal form is used, as 


G. rov, tis, Tov 
TOV, TOV, THY, etc. 


Note 1. Of the prepositions not admitting of elision éy, éx, és, 
mepl, mps, mpos, abv, brép, 


mp6 and w7ép seldom occur with simple relative. 
mept usually follows its case, as Tis mépt. 


év, é€x, és, mpés, ovv, take the consonantal form, as év 7@, atv 
Totot etc. Except where éy, é&, és form with the relative an expres- 
sion of time, as 
év @=guo tempore 
és O=usgue ad id tempus 


~ 


€& ob=ex quo tentpore. 


So also diypr of, méxpe ob. 


Note 2. On the other hand the prepositions which admit of 
elision—dvrl, amb, did, éml, xard, werd, apd, tw6—take only the 
aspirated form of the relative, 6.’ js, ém’ @ etc., except when they 
follow their case, as, 7@ dpa [but rap’ @]. 


(6) darts, 6 re do not take the consonantal form. In 
place of the Attic 6rov, ér@, érowe Herod. uses drev, oreo, 
oréo.gt, and for drwa he has daca (not drra). 


(c) Interrogative and indefinite Pronoun tis 


Tis TIES 

; e 3 
Téo (rev) Té@y 
Té@ TEOLTL 


Tiva Tivas 
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D. CONJUGATION. 

I. The Augment. 

The usage of Herodotos with regard to the temporal and 
syllabic augments. is the same as in Attic® with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

(a) The temporal augment is omitted in purely Ionic 
forms, such as, dywéw (dyw), dye(Boua, dvaciydw, dppwde, 
dpréopa (dprdaw), éocdw (joodw), opratw (éopratw), ovpitw [but 
@vopacrat 9, 32, though the Ionic form ovvopatw is given in 
some MSS.; in 9, 44 however they all have dvopat), épyw 
(cipyw)’. 

(4) Also in the poetical verbs, deO\éw, dduxratw, hud. 

(c) Also in all verbs beginning with the diphthongs 
at, av, €, €v, Ol, aS, aidéopat, aivéw, aipéw, alréw, aia, cipwréw, 
Vda, evruxéw, evpitKa, oikew, dvoiye, olyouat. 

(d) Also in the verbs édw, épyagopat, €wOa [plupertf. 
éea], while on the other hand the augmented forms jaa, 
eiyov, 7AOor, Aaa are always found, 

(e) In cases of double augment the syllabic is 
omitted as dpeov [Att. édpor]. 

(f) Neither temporal nor syllabic augment occurs in 
verbs with frequentative termination, as dyeoxov, mroveecKor, 
Badeokouny. 


II. Change of » into a, when -ra or -ro comes imme- 
diately after the stem. 


(2) In the 3rd pers. plur. of perf. and pluperf. pass.: 
First in impure forms, as dzixaro, érerayaro, reriparat, dywvi- 
Sarat, €oxevadara, dedéxarat, amixara, duepOdparo; in these 


6 The augment, as in Attic, is often omitted in the pluperf., as 
reredeurHKee, S€5oKTO, evdedvxee, etc. And when zpd is compounded 
with an augmented word there is no contraction, as mpoéSawve, 
mpoéBare (not mrpotSauve etc.). 

7 Under this head may come the fact that the MSS, seem to 
favour wpunra (see 4, 16), but dpuéaro (1, 158; 9, 61). 
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forms the root consonant is aspirated except when it is 6, 
and in the word daixata: -o; SECOND in pure roots, the pre- 
ceding vowel being shortened, as yjmoréaro, jyéarat, jpréearat, 
oikéatal, KéaTal, Oppéatat, BeBAéaTat, avamemTéaTat, dmokeKhéaTo, 
EVETLOELKYUATO, EKEKOT LEATO. 

(4) Inthe 3rd pers. plur. pres. and imperf. pass. of verbs 
in -yt, as TiWWeara, éeriOeaTo, iareatat, Suveatat, EaTat, KaTEéaTOo, 
exO.ddarat. 

(c) In optative endings pres. or aor., as ayoiaro, Bov- 
Nolaro, yevoalaro, Tizaiaro, dvedoiaro. 


III. Resolution of Contractions: 
(a) pluperf. -ea, -eas, -ee, -ecav, as ewdea, ewOeas, edOec, 
SUE, b) , .7 
ewbecar, éAnvdece, eopyee. 
(2) 2nd pers. indic. midd. and pass. 
primary tenses -ear, as olyeat, éoeat. 
historic ,,  -€0, aS ey€eveo, emikeo. 


So also the present imperat. midd., as emeo, me(deo, amaAXao- 
ceo. But the 2nd pers. sing. of the subj. midd. is always con- 
tracted, as olyn, yéevn, O€&n, vroOnxyn. Also 2nd aor, infin. act., 
as padeiv, ehOew, axel. 

(c) @ resolved into -éo in the aorist subj. pass. of all 
verbs, in the 2nd aor. subj. of verbs in -wz or verbs formed on © 
the analogy of verbs in -yu, as aipebéw, éoowbewper, é€ava- 
otéwpev, mporbew, Oéwar (€Onv), Béew (€Bnv), but the 2nd and 3rd 
persons are contracted, as wxnOqs, hary, exBn, Onrat. 

(dz) In verbs in -ew, -aw, -ow, the uncontracted forms 
are used: 

(1) -ew, as 
pr. kahéw -€opar subj. cadéw -ewpar opt. Kadéoupne -eoluny 


KaNeets -€n kaéns -€n Kad€ous -€0L0 
kanéeu -€eTat Kaen -€nTat kadéot —-€otTo 
imperat. kadee 
imperf, éxadeov -eounv infin, kahéew 
exddees -€0 part. kahéwy 


ekd\ee -€eTO part. mid. & p. kaXedpevos 
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Note 1. The only exception is de?, dev, the imperfect of which 
however is édce. In five verbs ayvoéw, duavodouat, Onéoua, voéw, 
movéw, in which the termination -ew or -eouae is preceded by a vowel, 
€0 or cov becomes ev, as ayvoebyres, EOnetvro (€0néovTo), Onevuevot. 

The imperfect of @néouac has the Attic contraction, as ¢@néiTo 
(1, To). 

mow has ev throughout, rovedot, movebvres, éroley’, roevuat, 
movevmevos, EMoLEv NV, ETOLEUYTO. 

€w remains uncontracted, as voéwy, but on becomes w, as vevw- 
pévov. 


Note 2. This rule of resolving contractions applies also to 
liquid futures, as épéw, xepdavéecs, Urom“eveoucl, KATAKOVTLEEL, KOMULEEL, 
arpeméev, Kopuéac (mid.), XapiéecAa, amodéovres, but when a vowel 
precedes €o0 or eou they become ev, as ayTaywievmevos, Kometmue0a, 
Omwpedyrat, emeorievmevor®. 


(2) Verbs in -aw 
(a) With exception of the disyllable verbs kAda, aa, 
opae [also €6, Bidpat, toa] all contractions are resolved not 
into -aw -ao -aov, but into -ew -eo -eov, aS Opéw, Opéovat, Opewr, 
opéopat, opeopevos. On the other hand -ae:, -ae become -d@ and 
-a as opéw, opas, opa 
Bpeov, Spas, Spa 
[though in 8, 36 the best MSS. have areépor]. 


(6) And as in verbs in -ew, when a vowel precedes -eo 
or -eov they become ev, as duedvrat, Boevyres. 


(c) The future of éAavva is dé, ehéwr. 


(2) xpaw, ypaopar, contract in a [Attic 7], as xpéopat, 
xparat, xpacOa, xpewpevos , 


8 érolewy 8,64; 9, 25 etc., but also éroleov 9, Sand 11; Tovéeo 8, 68. 

® In 9, 6 we have auwedor for durvyéovor although -eou is not 
preceded by a vowel; cp. BaAev for Bddou [eo] 8, 68; SoxedvTag, 77. 

10 In 9, 24 as in 4, 151; 7, 343 9, 41, etc. one MS. (P) gives 
xpedmevot, but the greater authority in all cases seems to be for 
xpewpevos, while the best MSS. give xpedv (not xpewr) as the neut. 
part.; see 9, 46 etc. 
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(e) But in tenses of verbs in -aw where the Attic has 
a, the Ionic has yn, as BinOfjvar, BujoacOat, meipnOjva, meipy- 
oaoba. 


(3) Verbs in -o. 

The verbs in -ow are contracted as in Attic, except that 
when -oo or -oov are preceded by a vowel they become ev, as 
dytucvpevos, OrkaredoOat, oixniedvrat, aévevucOa, eLoporedvres, Bi- 
kaevow. Thus a&ido is conjugated in Herodotos 


Pres. Imperf. 
a&ia akvedpev né&levy n&vetpev 
a€.ots a&vovre nélovs n&iovte 
a&wt ak&sedvou néiov n&levy 

Mid. Inf. a&votc Oar Part. Mid. a&vevpevos 
Imperf. M. 
jEvedpny 
n&vev 
7 EL0vTO 
névevpeba 
n&vova be 
n&.evvro 


Thus also, avruedvrat, éreporedvro, eSixaredvro. 


IV. Verbs in -y. 
(2) TiOnut, TUets Tibet...TWeioe 
inut, leis iei... fete 
like a verb in -eo. 
iornut, toras tord...ioraot 
like a verb in -ao. 
Oid@pu, diois did02...dd0dce 
’ like a verb in -oo. 
Note 1. Perf. pass. part. of werinu, meueriuévos (Attic meBer- 
[évos). 
Note 2. Imperf. ind. act. of rl@nu, 
érifea, éridees, éridee 
érlOnuev, érlOere, éridecar. 
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(6) tornme 
The 2nd and 3rd pers. plur. perf. are éorare and éoraou. 
Partic. perf. éarews. 
(c) Seixvupe. 
The 3rd pers. plur. pres. indic. is decxvidar (Attic detxvvacr). 
Pres. partic. Secxyvov. Imperf. indic. édeixvvop -es -e. 
(2) eipi sum. 
2nd pers. sing. e’s [Attic e7]. 1st pers. plur. eiuév [Attic 
éopev). 3rd p. plur. e’oi [but éacx in an oracle 1, 66}. 
Subjunct. €. 3rd p. plur. gwar. 
Opt. einv. 3rd p. plur. einoay (eter) 4. 
Part. éov eovoa édv. 
Imperf. Fv, joba, 7 [€oxe 1, 196; 6, 133, and je I, 181, and 
énv 7, 143]. joav [€oxov 4, 129; 1, 196]. 
Another form less frequent is 
€a (2, 19), €as (1, 187),...€are (5, 92). 
(e) etue zbo. 
Imperf. indic. rua, ye, Heoav (Att. fa, He, Heoar]. 
(f)  oida, oidas, ode, iSyev, tare, oldacr. 
For tSpev is found otdapyev [2, 173 4, 46; 7, 214], cvvoldapev 
[9, 60]. 
Subj. eidéw. Opt. eideinv. 
Pluperf. (=imperf.) dea, 7dee, dare, WSerar. 


E. 


(1) ds is often used for otro. 


(2) The following Ionic verb forms also are to be noted: 
(a) Ist aor. for eirov 
elas, 9, 45> 
elvay, 9, II, 
drrevmapeOa, 9, 7, 
eira, 8, 68. 
(4) From XapBave 
Adupouat, 9, 31, 
4 In 7, 6 we have évéo as though from évéouut. 
S. H. IX. ; 14 ° 
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karadappbervres, 9, 58, 
Kara\eAaBnke, 9, 60, 
amro\cAappevot, 9, 51. 


(c) From ¢dépo 
- ecevnveix@ar (évnvetypat), 9, 41, 
e€evnverypevos, 9, 72, 
émeveixas, 8, 10, 
aynveixarto, 8, 32. 


(2d) aipew (detpewy) 
depOertes, 9, 52. 


(e) Setkvupe 
fut. Ea, 
Ist aor. édefa, déEat, 
edeEauny, ed€x On, 
perf. pass. dédeypat, 
plup. pass. edédexro, 
imper. pass. dced€yGa, 8, 8. 
(f) «ixo 
perf. ofka, 4, 82; part. oixds, -os, 8, 9. 
(g) d&apnr, aEavro [ayo], 8, 20. 
(hk) avayvooa, 8, 57—8. 

(3) Poetical words and expressions employed in these 
chapters : 

Grewpy (c. 6), aAxijs euepynto (c. 70), arabada (c. 78), 
drputov (c. 52), év aivn edvtes (C. 13), exmayAovpevor (Cc. 48), 
évéorakro (Cc. 1), KaTeiye nxw@ (Cc. 24), Aumapin (21, 70), pyvio 
(c. 7 § 2), digupos (c. 82), dmus (Cc. 76), TeAeuTHOaTES TOY aiava 
(ce. 27): 

(4) Words not found elsewhere: ddverda¢e (c. 70), ameoro 
(c. 85), Newoérepov (c. 33), ovyKexupynuevos (C. 37), Tpoxato 
(c. 66). mepinpeéxree (Cc. 41) only in Herod. 


INDE LO: THE NOTES. 


[The references are by page and line.) 


dyapat 49, 27 

dyew and ayecOat 4, 7 

dyew wept mrelorou 4, 3; pépew 
kal dryelv 21, 15 

ayvwmocivn I, 10 

dyopevoua 16, 12 

dywvldara 17, 6 

ddeln, movetoOa év 28, I 

depOévres 34, 14 

alvy, év 10, 13 

adxlBdnros 4, 21 

dxwdxns 50, 26 

dxovewv to be reputed 50, 4 

dNewph 4, I 

aXkijs éuéuvnto 44, 243 meTéxew 
II, 30 

GAN ov ydp 18, 4, 15; 17, 13 

Ta Te G\Na Kal 15, 14 

duelvw, Th II, 9 

dvafetyvuue 27, I 

dvaxwéuvevew 16, 13; 27, 10 

dvdKTopov 41, 23 

dvaxwyevew 8, 3 

dvahdBo.ev recover 34, 6 

dvam\joat 54, 17 

dvapracbmevor 38, 18 

avapxln 14, 26 

dvacxoNomlvew 49, 24 

dvatxéoOat 23, It 

dveXolaro 14, 16 

dvOpwmrous, mpés 10, 22 

duicrdvat 46, 20 

dvomNot 40, 17 

dvréxecat 36, 19 

avriivew 3, 25 

dwriroyln 54, 223; 55, 2 

avriovcbat 4, 29; 16, 30 

agvovixdrepor 18, 22 


aorist 5, 6 

amda\dakis 8, 13 

amaris, dvev re dbdou kal 3, 13 

damedos 15, 23 

amemdpeba 4, 17 

GmTESTW 53, 22 

dmererelxioTo 5, 20 

dméxer Oat 47, 3 

amrnynuevos 17, 3 

amdetv 43, 20 

aid delrvou 9, 27 

amoP\érew 40, 2 

amodldwut 4, 11 

dmoOvickew (1) to die 6, 17: 
(2) to be killed 14, 93 15, 53 
40, 285 45, 213 47, 23 

amroxaev 13, 4 

dmroxnoevew 20, 17 

aro\eAappevot 34, 8 

amomeipacat 13, 18 

daéppnros 29, 17 

dmocelouat 13, 29 

amoornoras 14, 25 

dropalvouat 3, 5 

dpOuos 6, 1; 24, 28 

dpnaudtn 48, 5 

dpxatov, rb 29, 21 

ardcbara 49, 18 

are 51, 4 

dré\ea 46, 27 

attraction of relative 38, 8 

avroxNées 3, 14 

avrouodos 47, a 

avrod 6, 17; 36, 23 


Baréoxero 47, 7 
BapBapos 7, 93; 19, 29; 36, 53 
BapBapodwros 28, 20 
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BéBnros 41, 20 

BidgecOa Ta opdyea 27, 18 

BovAeurat 3, 2 

Bovd7, 7) 3 13 ol x Tis Boudijs 3, 8 

bribery, susceptibility of the Greeks 
A Dieey LUN G27 's, 


camp, position of the fortified 
9, 8 
councils of war 13, 223 35,7 


ydp, kab ob 54, 123 39, 213 GAN 
ov ydp 18, 153 ov yap wy 22, I 
VEPPA 39, 24 


dative of the agent 17, 5,93 47,25 

6€ 772 apodosis 32, 12; 44, 10 

6 ay 50, 6 

decxvivar és 52, 8 

dewdv movetc Oar 3, 8; 4, 16 

dexdtn 51, 6 

Aexerenbev 46, 15 

O€éxouwat 13, 12 

devices on shields 44, 14 

Géw 24, II 

én emphatic 12, 173 23, 233 31; 
19, 293 indicating the thought 
of another 6, 253 32,13 38,103 
47; 9 

Onbev 42, 123 51,4 

Syrol patet 43, I 

dia- BédAecOau 11, 145 -KElmevotoe 
16, 16; -KeAeVouae 3, 13; 14, 
14; -KplvecOat 37, 243 -Maxe- 
obueba 32, 12; -mTivovTw Q, 28; 
-TopOmevH 2,21; -TacceT ar 15, 
173 -Telvowae II, 225 -Tehéw 
16, 28 

dpouw 38, 9 

ducOavarety 46, 8 


éav, ovdé 1,133 Gv xalpew 27, 
183 29, 25 

eclipses 6, 19 

€dpyn 26, 21 

€behovT 7s 13, 19; 16, 23 

éOvea, KaTd 15, 20 

eihwres, forms of the word 6, 9 

elvekev 15, 9; 19, 23 28, 8 
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elrav 7, 7: e€lmas 7, 25 

€k ToU Yeov 10, 15 

éx- BonOeiv 16, 103 -Eepyacuévoior 
48, 243 -mabeiv 3,453 -rarydov- 
MEvOS 31, 213 -wAaYHVaL 52, 2; 
~PEpo 3, 4 

éxagTaTw 8, 23 

ExadaTOTE I, 3 

€xBoNal 25, 15 

éxovres elvar 4, 21; Exav elvar 
35, 6 

é\atveww to build 6,2; to ride 43, 
21; 55, 223 Il, 213 20 go on 
an expedition 17, 25 

‘Ednds yAGaoa 9, 28 

éupaxécacbar 5, 6 

év- avrtifecba 9, 3; -dedeuévos 
14, 18; -dUw 14, 6; -oTdgw 2, 


ae the person of’ 31, 26 

éveTTEsELKVUATO 37, 24 

év@aiTa 15, 24 

évOedrev, TO 7, 5 

é£ehOvTes 51, 9 

é£od0s ow 16, 5, 29 

éméxew 38, I 

Ephors, presence of, on a cam- 
paign 48, 20 

él (1) with acc. ‘to’ émt Trods 
éddopous 4, 8; 6, 26; emt rods 
oTpaTyyous 13, 93; émt TO de- 
éi6v 33, 73 ‘to fetch’ ént 
Tovs oTpaTnyovs eJeov 29, 10, 
cp. 34, 63 ‘agaznst’ éml Thy 
viv 7, 43 émt ras AOnvas I, 
3; éml tov BdpBapoy 19, 29; 
émt ra Méyapa 8, 223 émt O7- 
Bas 17, 253 extension over éml 
déxa Tuépas 5, 10; O€ka oTa- 
dlous 9, 14; moANdv Xpovoy 40, 
133; éml rags medvas 20, 22; 
véuwerar emt Tovs “H\Anvas 4, 
22: (2) with gen. ‘with’ éw’ 
dpkou 7, 73 separation én’ éwv- 
Tay I1, 63 25, 12; éml Tis 
Urwpéns 12, 19: (3) with dat. 
‘in case of’ or ‘on terms of 
ér’’E\Xnot avdpdct 11,19; ér 
é£epyacpmévoict 48, 243 54, 20; 
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éml diaxeuévorct 16, 16; er’ 
ton Kat ouoly 4, 12; émt Noyw 
16, 18, cp. 55, 253 éml micd@ 
22, 25; ‘on’ or ‘by’ ém r@ 
ToTau@ 10, 7; ‘over and above’ 
Ta éml rovrot 49,14; ‘ ttha 
view to’ éml Oavaryw 24,11; él 
yAwrt 52, 3 

ém- dyw 1, 6; -avaxwpéw 8, 153 
-Balvw 44, 14; -Boadw 14, 18; 
-épxouat 4, 8; -epwrdw 7, 10; 
-karaBalyw 15, 12; -pOovety 
50, 6 

émimaxdraros 13, 6 

€MiTNOEws 5, 23 emirndedrepos 1, 
133 15, 18; -draros 5, 6 

émitperréa 38, 6 

érd0noav 14, 13 

épnuos 2, 15 

és 7d mapéov 5, 1; és Ta mpora 
9, 223 és xpbvov 55, 24; malew 
és 14,8; ‘referring to’ 28, 243 
41,8 

écaxovew 6, 4 

Ere in threats 38, 43 50, 13 

edxpw7s 28, 13 

evpécOa 16, 8, 26; 19, 5 

éxew ‘control’ 2, 33; ‘to be’ Exew 
olTw 5,28; ed €xov 18, 13 pro- 
hibere éxew bn 7, 203...) ov 
7, 243 Exet duEods Adyous 47, 53 
éxer parw 53, 6; exew bvedos 
45, 16; éxecOae br’ avayKalns 
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ExecOat mid. with gen. 19, 7 


ayeicbar Thy ddov Tim g, 2 

nyeuovin 6, 11 

NEpodpomos 7, 18 

ijwep after positive adjective 17, 7 

pws 15, 22 

Hora 37, 2 

HX 15, 1 

genitive, geographical 17, 28; of 
price 25, 7; of time 16, 21; 
26, 17 


Oédww in suppressed sentence 8, 20 
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UfecOar 16, 11 

l0én réxvy 36, 253 ék THs lOéns 
a5, 1 

100 with gen. 43, 173 56, 1 

ixvéecOat 17, I 

immdoimos 8, 12 

Urmos, 4 8) 21:3) ET, 75 13) 83 
25, 213 53, 18 

lpéves 53, 12 

Urn kal ouoly, él 4, 12 

toot mpds toous 32, 8 

lvy7 28, 19 


kal yap 67 kal 23, 7 

kal...d€ 50, 5 

Kal 673205 4, 53 DY; 225 55,5 

kal...kal denoting simultaneity 
37, 6 

kal Kot Tis kal 11, 23 

Kanhéw ‘invite’ 9, 17, 25 

KadNepéw 12, 12 

kara apxds 14, 3; &xOos g, 6; 
Té\ea 13, 33 separated from 
ats verb by tmesis 3, 15 

kaTa- axovrléew II, 10; -apdoow 
44, 15 -aprdw 42,9; -€Xw 15, 
1; -tévat 16, 8, 11, 193 -erma- 
fouat 8, 22; -AauBavw 1, 11; 
32) 16; 36,135 39, 83 47, 213 
-hevw 3, 9; -AumécOar 10, 33 
-ietOat 7, 2, 3 

Karabécbat kNéos 49, 14 

KaTackevn 51, 22 

KaTadoTaols 5, 23 

KATHPTNMLEVWS 42, 9 

Karodos 16, 22 

kelpew 9, 63 14, 30 

képas 16, I 

KiOdv 14, 5 

kAlvew 9, 26 

kAuoiddes 6, 3 

Kowdv, TO 54, 19 

Kpnopuyerov 9, 9 

KpnTipes 50, 22 


AEBnTeEs 50, 22 

NelrecOa: with gen. 12, 11; 18, 
20 

ANemidwrds 14, 5 


Igo 


AEoxXN 45, 19 

AexeToin 28, 19 

Newopérepov moveic Oar 22, 11 

Aurapely 30, 2 

Aurapln 13, 145 44, 14 

Noyemos 9, 223 -wraros 9, 19 

Noyos ‘account’ 5, 26; ‘credible 
account’ 24, 143 ‘considera- 
tion’ 44, 33 ‘legend’ 16, 123 
‘proposal’ 2, 20; 32, 6; ‘re- 
putation’ 49, 16; ‘remark’ 6, 
73 ‘terms’ 23, 43 ‘true story’ 
fasy 7/ 

Aoxnyéew 13, 22; 35, 3 

AOXOS 13, 223 35, 3 


PaYTLS 22, 9 

HAXLLOL 20, 5 

péupoua, constr. of 3, 24 
Meroyaa TAS O00 56, 2 
péoov, TO 52, 5 

pera adv. 15, II 
MeTaméumerbat Q, 1 
pervévar (int) 10, 10 
pereévar (eur) 23, 1 
penolgew to, 28 

Mnikd, Taé 41, 11 

middle voice, use of the 9, 83 10, 3 
mines in Thrace 47, 23 
pvnuoouva 10, 3 

POpos 11, 18 


véperat érl 4, 22 
VEOTNS 7, 23 

VITOS 33, 17 

vouov, és XEipGv 31, 24 
viv d€ 29, 25 


feivos=BdpBapos 7, 9; 36, 4; 
alien 5, 26 

Eeivor, objection of Spartans to 
5, 26; 23, 235 46, 27 

EUAwov otparomedov 24, 15 

EVAov orinpoderov 24, 15 


dddvres wouvopvdes 52, 22 
officers of Athenian army 13, 22 
Otfupos 52, II 

olkly ‘ family’ 6, 21 
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oKotov ay in indirect question 4, 

Olympic games, the 22, 16 

OuOKAWOS, OuocmTovdos, OmoTpdarE- 
fos 9, 28; 10, 2 

drréwves 33, 9 

Omus 48, I1 

bra OécAat 34, 20 : 

optative, fut., in indirect diss 
course, 25, 175 pres. im com- 
ditional sentence 1, 3 

drws with fut. indic. 1, 15 

bpxia Téuvew 16, 18 

bpxov, él 7, 7 

ds for ris 35, 253 45, 19 

6rt uh n2st 8, 13 

ov with infin. 37, 18 

ovdéves 37, 24 fw. 

otrw 64 8, 26; 18, 233 23, 213 
40, 293 44, 12 

dus 51, 6 


mwalvew 6, 28 

mahavdyv, 76 16, 6 

mdvra O€ka 51, 18 

mapa év mahaua 29, 16 

Tapa- yuuvow 29, 12; -edv 5, I$ 
-€xeW II, 173 -4KW Q, 103 
-lnpt 16, 313; -oKevdger@at 9, 
17 

mapaBodos 30, 6 

mapabyKn 29, 16 

TAPATKEVH 52, I 

meipacbat with participle 16, 8; 
35,153 with gen. 30, 22 

Peloponnesian war, the 46, 28 

mévOos 14, 28 

mévTab\ov 22, 16 

mepl melorov 4, 33 Tepl THs 
Wux7s 24, 12; with acc. 21, 
173 40, II, 233 41, 20 

mepiBadretOar 26, 5 

meprylvecOar 2, 13; 18, 13; ‘to 
survive’ 45, I 

mepreivat 28, 11 

mepréxer0a 36, 23 

TEPLNMEKTEW 26, 21 

Persians, Greek fear of the 30, 
22 

Tl\araukd, Ta 25, 6 
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pleonasm 4,173 11,2 

Todwy, ws elxov, 38, 153 Todas, 
KaTG 55, 22 

mobéw 14, 13 

moléew ovdév 14, 73 maKxporepa Kal 
oxoNalrepa 3, 20: movetobar 
Oe 22, 26; dewdy 3,73 35, 
Q; év adeln 28, 13 PHvua 37, 
28; mévOos 14, 28; cundopyy 
48, 263 wpnv 5, 17 

mply with infin. 6, 4; 8,3; wth 
wnaic. 14, 7 

Mpo- eval 3, 28; -eNavvw 29, 33 
-éxew 2, 223; -Kplyw 16, 23; 
-TiOnut 17, 14 

mpd THs TOALOS 33, 163 34, 15 

mpodndos II, 12 

mpodpomos 7, 18 

mpoedplyn 46, 27 

mpoéxet valet 18, 4 

mpokevos 53, 27 

mpos adv. 40, 173 20, 10 

mpos (1) with acc. ‘to’ 51,13 ‘in 
the presence of’ 10, 223 52, 
14; ‘towards’ 36, 6: (2) with 
gen. ‘on the side of’ 8, 233 43, 
43; with gen. of agent 17, 21: 
(3) with dat. ‘in addition to’ 
He, PNR Wn aI OY Ure I 
TAR Os L 

mpoo- atpetabar 6, 203 -Baddew 
13, 33 -TiWecOar 22, 23; -p€- 
pecOar 32, 22 

mpocodos 13, 7 

mpoTeiverOat 23, 10 

mpotepov % followed by subj. 54,7 

TpoTlonut 17, 14 

TpaTa, és Th OQ, 22 

TUpoos 2, IL 

Twely pos 51, I 


pamTw II, 19 


o between two vowels 12, 23 
signalling, methods of, 2, 11 
civoua 8, 5 

stoning, death by 3, 14 

OTpETTOL 50, 23 

subjunctive after verbs of fearing 


IgI 


11, 283 22 coord, sentence with 
opt. 33, 24 

CouyKEeKupHevos 25, 2 

ovyxow 8, 11; 32, 24 

oupplyevTes 12, 16 

ouupepew 25, 2 

guvecBahdew 10, 26 

ouvndéare 37, 27 

ovoTrayTes 50, 5 

opewy 9, 26; 13, 253 opeas IT, 
DO Ge 7a) Le 

Tauveww Spkia 16, 17; oddy 56, 2 

TaglapXot 27, 24; 35, 3 

TaxloTny, THY 7, 12 

TE SUffix 14, 25; TE...Kal denot- 
ing simultaneity 35, 313 37, 
6 

Teixouaxln 44, 9 

TENEUTGY TOY aiava IT, 17 

TéAos ‘squadron’ 13, 3, 273 14, 
173 27, 245 ‘end’ éy TéXet 4; 
273 mpos Teel 5, 14 

TEMEVOS T5, 21 

Tis minatory 11, 18; to avoid 
definite mention 30, 5 

Tok6TNS 13, 253 Toéevua 13, 28 

Tpéxew tepl THS WUXAS 24, 12 

TpoxXarw 42, 14 

Tpwikd, Ta 18, 13 

TUyxave ed Bovhevdpevos 7, 25 


Umd (1) with acc. imd viKTa 37, 
14, 21; Ud Tov TapedyTa TO- 
Aewov 39, 10: (2) wzth gen. 
vmod avayKaiyns 9, 73 Ud Tpo- 
Oupins 30, 7; umd Tov bxbwy 

f can inate 
38, 13; with dat. vr ewuT@ 
elvat 2, 25 

Umekkoulfery 3, 22 

umekxwpelv 8, 8 

UmepBaddew 30, 13 33, 12 

Uminus 2, 24 

UmocTpopy 14, 12 

UTwpén, 7 12, 193 15, 19 


gaiverOar with participle 12, 33 


5523 
gpavepod, €x Tov I, 8 
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pepe ‘to carry on’ 12, 43 pépew 
Kal ayew 21, 15 

ppakavrTes 39, 24 

ppevnpns 36, 6 

ppovnua 4, 25 

pudrakn devtépn 33, 26 


xapw TlecBat 39, 9; eldévar 50, 


14 

xerpl, xpnoacOa TH 46, 11 

XNTUS 7, 1 

xpeov 10, 123 II, 153 15, 17 

xpovw moré 40,93 €S Xpovor 55, 
24 

xwplov 13,65; 15, 23 

xGpos 9, 6 


pédia 50, 22 
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Wrol 18, 28 
uxns, Tpéxew Tepl THS 24, 12 
Yuxpy vikn 32, 18 


wAicmos 15, 25 

Gy (=obv) 12, 53 17, 93 22, 1 

avnoas 48, 11 

wpeoy 11, 28 

@pn 5, 17 

ws=olTw II, 30; 23, 18; ws 6 
avTws 31, 15 

@s (1) with inf. as eixdoa 23,6; 
with gen. and indic. ws wodav 
eixov 38, 16: (2)=d7ws, ws 
dv with subj. 5, 4; with optat. 
14, 16; 34, 1 

WOTE=WS 24, 123 44, 9;=aTE 
24, 19 
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matical and Historical Notes. Edited by C. Cotpeck, M.A. 2s. 


Sedaine. Le Philosophe sans le savoir. Edited with Notes 
by Rev. H. A. Butt, M.A., late Master at Wellington College. 2s. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 


4 PUBLICATIONS OF 


Thierry. Lettres sur Vhistoire de France o (KUL — EXT). 
By G. Masson, B.A. and G. W. ProrHero, M.A. 2s. 


Récits des Temps Mérovingiens 1_IIL Edited by 





Gustave Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic., and A. R. Ropes, M.A. With Map. 3s. © 


Villemain. Lascaris ou Les Grecs du XVe Siécle, Nouvelle 


Historique. By G. Masson, B.A. 2s. 


Voltaire. Histoire du Siécle de Louis XIV. Chaps. L— 
nog Edited with Notes by G. Masson, B.A. and G. W. Protruero, M.A. 
2s. 


Part II. Chaps. XIV—XXIV. By the same Editors. 
With Three Maps. 2s. 


Part II. ouie. XXV. to end. By the same Editors. 
as. 6d. 


Xavier de Maistre. La Jeune Siberienne. Le Lépreux de 
la Cité D’Aoste. By G. Masson, B.A. as. 








IV. GERMAN. 
Ballads on German History. Arranged and annotated by 


Witnetm Wacwer, Ph.D. as. 
Benedix. Doctor Wespe. Lustspiel in fiinf Aufziigen. Edited 
with Notes by Kari Hexmann Brevt, A. 4. 


Freytag. Der Staat Friedrichs des Grossen. With Notes. 
By Witwetm Wacner, Ph.D. as. 


German Dactylic Poetry. Arranged and annotated by 


Witnetm Wacner, Ph.D. az. 


Goethe's Knabenjahre. (1749—1759-) Arranged and anno- 
tated by Witnetm Wacner, Ph.D. os 


Hermann und Dorothea. By WILHELM WAGNER, 

Ph.D. Revised edition by J. W. CantTmett, M.A. 34. 6d. 

Gutzkow. Zopf und Schwert. Lustspiel in fiinf Aufziigen. 
By H, J. Wotstennoime, B.A. (Lond.). 3. 62. 

Hauff. Das Wirthshaus im Spessart. By A. SCHLOTTMANN, 
Ph.D. 35. Gd. 

Hauff. Die Karavane. Edited with Notes by A. SCHLOTT- 
MANN, Ph.D. 35. 6¢ 

Immermann. Der Oberhof. A tale of Westphalian Life, by 
Witners Wacner, Ph.D. 35. 

Kohlrausch. Das Jahr 1813. With English Notes by WILHELM 
Wacner, Ph.D. as. 


Lessing and Gellert. Selected Fables. Edited with Notes 


Kart Hermann Brevr, M.A., Lecturer in German at the University of 
Cambridge. 3s. 


London : Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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Mendelssohn’s Letters. Selections from. Edited by JAMES 
SimE, M.A. 3s. 


Raumer. Der erste Kreuzzug (1095—1099). By WILHELM 
Wacner, Ph.D. 35. 


Riehl. Culturgeschichtliche Novellen. Edited by H. J. 


WoLSTENHOLME, B.A. (Lond.). 45. 6d. 


Uhland. Ernst, Herzog von Schwaben. With Introduction 
and Notes. By the same Editor. 35s. 6d. 


V. ENGLISH. 
Ancient Philosophy from Thales to Cicero, A Sketch of. By 


Joseru B. Mayor, M.A. 3s. 62 


Bacon’s History of the Reign of King Henry VII. With 
Notes by the Rev. Professor Lumpy, D.D. 3s. 


Cowley’s Essays. With Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
Professor Lumpy, D.D. 4s. 


More’s History of King Richard ITI. Edited with Notes, 
Glossary, Index of Names. By J. Rawson Lumpy, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


More’s Utopia. With Notes, by Rev. Prof. LumBy, D.D. 3s. 


The Two Noble Kinsmen, edited with Introduction and Notes, 
by the Rev. Professor SkEaT, Litt.D. 35. 6d. 


VI. EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 


Comenius, John Amos, Bishop of the Moravians. His Life 
and Educational Works, by S. S. Laurm, A.M., F.R.S.E. New Edition, 
revised. 35. 6d. 


Education, Three Lectures on the Practice of. Delivered 


under the direction of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 2s, 
Locke on Education. With Introduction and Notes by the 
Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. 33. 6d. 


Milton’s Tractate on Education. A facsimile reprint from * 
the Edition of 1673. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Oscar 
BRowniInG, M.A. 2s. 


Modern Languages, Lectures on the Teaching of. By C. 


Corseck, M.A. 2s. 


Teacher, General aims of the, and Form Management. Two 
Lectures delivered in the eee ae of Cambridge in the Lent Term, 1883, by 
F. W. FarrAr, D.D. and R. B. Pooe, B.D. 1s. 6d. 


Teaching, Theory and Practice of. By the Rev. E. THRING, 
M.A., late Head Master of Uppingham School. New Edition. 4s. 6d. 


Other Volumes are in preparation. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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The Cambridge Btble for 
Schools and Colleges. 


GENERAL EpiToR: J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., 
DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 


“Tt is difficult to commend too highly this excellent series, the 
volumes of which are now becoming numerous.” —Guardian. 

‘The modesty of the general title of this series has, we believe, 
led many to misunderstand its character and underrate its value. The 
books are well suited for study in the upper forms of our best schools, 
but not the less are they adapted to the wants of all Bible students 
who are not specialists. We doubt, indeed, whether any of the 
numerous popular commentaries recently issued in this country will be 
found more serviceable for general use.” —Academy. 

‘©Of great value. The whole series of comments for schools is 
highly esteemed by students capable of forming a judgment. The 
books are scholarly without being pretentious: information is so given 
as to be easily understood.” —Sword and Trowel. 


NOW READY. Cloth, Extra Feap. 8vo. 
Book of Joshua. By Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. With 
aps. 2s. 6d. 
Book of Judges. By Rev. J. J. LiAs, M.A.. 3s. 62. 


First Book of Samuel. By Rev. Prof. KIRKPATRICK, M.A. 
With Map. 3s. 6d. 


Second Book of Samuel. By Rev. Prof. KIRKPATRICK, M.A. 
With 2 Maps. 3s. 6d. 


First Book of Kings. By Rev. Prof. Lumpy, D.D. With 
3 Maps. 3s. 6d. 


Second Book of Kings. By Rev. Prof. Lumpy, D.D. With 
3 Maps. 3s. 6d. 


Book of Job. By Rev. A. B. DAvipsoN, D.D. 55s. 

Book of Ecclesiastes. By Very Rev. E.H. PLumpTre, D.D. 5s. 
Book of Jeremiah. By Rev. A. W. STREANE, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Book of Hosea. By Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D. 35. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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Books of Obadiah and Jonah. By Arch. PEROWNE. 2s. 6d. 
Book of Micah. By Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D. 1s. 6a. 
Books of Haggai and Zechariah. By Arch. PEROWNE. 35. 


Gospel according to St Matthew. By Rev. A. CARR, M.A. 
With 2 Maps. 2s. 6d. 


Gospel according to St Mark. By Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, 
D.D. With 4 Maps. 2s. 6d. 


Gospel according to St Luke. By Archdeacon FARRAR, 
With 4 Maps. 4s. 6d. 


Gospel according f0 St John. By Rev. A. PLUMMER, M.A., 
D.D. With 4 Maps. 4s. 6d. 


Acts of the Apostles. By Rev. Professor Lumpy, D.D. 
With 4 Maps. 4s. 6d. 


Epistle to the Romans. Rev. H. C. G. MOULE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
First Corinthians. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With Map. 2s. 
Second Corinthians. By Rev. J.J. L1as, M.A. With Map. 2s. 
apistle to the Ephesians. By Rev. H. C. G. MOULE, M.A. 


Epistle to the Hebrews. By Arch. FARRAR, D.D. 35. 6d. 


General Epistle of St James. By Very Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, 
D.D. 1s. 6d. 


Epistles of St es and St Jude. By Very Rev. E. H. 


PLumptTrRE, D.D. 2s. 


Epistles of St J ae By Rev. A. PLUMMER, M.A.,D.D. 3s. 6d. 


Preparing. 


Book of Genesis. By Very Rev. the Dean of Peterborough. 


Books of Exodus, Numbers and Deuteronomy. By Rev. 
C. D. Ginssure, LL. s 


Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. By Rev. Prof. RvLE, M.A, 
Book of Psalms. By Rev. Prof. KIRKPATRICK, M.A. 
Book of Isaiah. By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A. 

Book of Ezekiel. By Rev. A. B. Davipson, D.D. 
Epistle to the Galatians. By Rev. E. H. PEROWNE, D.D. 


Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians and Philemon. By 
Rev. H. C. G. Mouts, M.A. 


Epistles to the Thessalonians. By Rev. W. F. MouLToN, D.D, 
Book of Revelation. By Rev. W. H. SImcox, M.A. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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Che Cambridge Greek Cestament for 
Srhools and Colleaqes, 


with a Revised Text, based on the most recent critical authorities, and 
English Notes, prepared under the direction of the General Editor, 


J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean or PETERBOROUGH. 


1 according to St Matthew. By Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 
With 4 Maps 44. 6. 


Gospel according to St Mark. By Rev. G. F. MacLear, D.D. 


ith 3 Maps. 42. Get. 


Gospel according to St Luke. By Archdeacon FARRAR. 
ith 4 Maps. 6s 


1 according to St John. By Rev. A. PLUMMER, M.A. 


fith4 Mapa Gs 


Acts of the Apostles. By Rev. Professor Lumpy, D.D. 
With 4 Maps Gs. 


First Epistle to the Corinthians. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 3s. 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 
(Preparing. 
Epistle to the Hebrews. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
(/n the Press. 
Epistle of St James. By Very Rev. E. H. PLumprre, D.D. 
(Preparing. 


Epistles of 8t John. By Rev. A. PLumMeR, M.A, D.D. 4s. 


Hondon: C. J. CLAY anp SONS, 
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